OL DSmobili ty Nx 


An agile way to trave/ 


New Trans-Portable Radio* serves as your regular car 
radio, but can also be unlocked and used as a go-anywhere, 
lightweight, 160-hour battery-powered, transistor portable. 


\ 


All ’58 Oldsmabiles feature Safety Plate Glass eevee aroundlig: 


thats iri a class by itself! 


There’s so much pure pleasure in piloting the *58 Oldsmobile you find yourself 
looking for places to go. If you think this hard to believe, that’s because you 
haven’t yet experienced the incredible smoothness of New-Matic Ride* — Olds- 


mobile’s true air suspension. Or you haven’t felt the eager response of the new 


Rocket Engine — or put your hand to the responsive steering and parking ability 
of this new Oldsmobile. When you do, at your Authorized Oldsmobile Quality 
Dealer’s, you’ll know the real meaning of OLDSmobility — the Rocket Age way 
to go places and do things, *Optional at extra cost 


OLDSMOBILE DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


1908-1958 @Sxp== = FORWARD FROM FIFTY. ..INTO THE ROCKET AGE >— 


SEE YOUR LOCAL AUTHORIZED OLDSMOBILE QUALITY DEALER 
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Book now through your travel agent or: El Al Israel Airlines, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20,N.Y. 


INLAND FLORIDA—Big fighting bass, like this 
one being boated near Gainesville, are found in thousands 
' of lakes and rivers in North and Central Florida. 


NORTHWEST FLORIDA—A party boat drift fishes for 
snapper in Gulf between Destin and Panama City. Such inex- 
pensive deep-sea fishing is available from most coastal cities. 


THE FLORIDA KEYS —Top sporting catch in transpar- 
ent Key waters is the wary bonefish. You can trail your own 
boat down or rent one here. Launching places are plentiful. 


GULF STREAM COAST—Called “Sailfish Alley” because of 
its abundance of these thrilling battlers, the blue Gulf Stream 
off the southeast Florida coast is a deep-sea fishing paradise. 


100-PG. FLORIDA VACATION GUIDE IN COLOR 
Most complete, informative Florida guide ever published! 
Tells what you can do and see in cities and areas. Has 
143 gorgeous color photos, plus maps. Mail coupon now! 
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State of Florida « Room 1701-L . 
Commission Building, Tallahassee, Florida 


Gentlemen: Please send FREE Florida Vacation Guide. 
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Novice or expert...youll get a thrill 


fishing Florida waters 


and you'll get more fun of every kind at just ordinary vacation costs 


Everyone fishes in Florida. Everyone catches 
fish. So don’t believe it’s a sport for only the 
experts. Regardless of skill, when you wet-a- 
line in Florida, expect action! Her subtropic 
waters harbor one of the world’s great collec- 
tions of fish. 

Voracious salt-water species range from ban- 
tamweight bonefish to mighty marlin. Catch 
prized delicacies, too. Pompano, flounder, 
red snapper can be taken surf casting or bot- 
tom fishing over shallow reefs. 

King of Florida fresh-water fighters is the 
giant black bass. You will find him stirring in 


lakes and rivers, greedy for a fisherman’s lure. 

Nicest, thing about a fishing vacation in 
Florida is—the good times your family enjoys. 
Sunny beaches and a bather’s surf are always 
close at hand on either coast. There’s the 
natural tropical beauty you see only in this 
southernmost state. Spectator sports and 
attractions, boating, or rubbing elbows with 
America’s earliest history are just a few of 
many more ways to have fun. 

So plan to come down. Don’t let cost deter 
you, because you needn’t spend more in 
Florida than on the ordinary vacation. 


YEAR ‘ROUND LAND OF GOOD LIVING 


INDIAN RIVER REGION — Bridge fishing in 
this east coast, salt-water river is popular pastime, 


ver king tarpon. This one put up a two-hour battle. 


EXECUTIVES... For full story on Florida industrial advantages, write: Development Commission, Dept. T, on your business letterhead 
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MARCH COVER. Two of Tangier’s many worlds meet in the doorway of Burt Glinn’s 
cover photo. Exotic Johara Nazer, whose first name appropriately means “jewel,” is the 
daughter of a Moroccan landowner. Shrouded in mystery-evoking native garb, she stands 
at the entrance to a former Sultan’s residence. The building’s walls now house a school 
for Italian children resident in Tangier and lend a mid-East glamour to the three R’s. 


NEXT MONTH. Holiday’s April issue is devoted to England, a country in flux. As 
so often in its magnificent past, its fortunes are again at ebb, but its vitality endures. This 
issue brings you an England still prideful of past, but also an England of new social di- 
rections, of vigorous theater and books; an England rising to fresh challenge in peacetime 
atomic science—and perhaps to new greatness. Many of England’s finest living writers 
are represented in this issue, and also the late Joyce Cary, in the last article he wrote. 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 
Don’t Forget Holiday 


The Post Office will not forward copies and we 
cannot send duplicates of copies that go astray. 


SO PLEASE. . . at least one month before the 


first issue to go to the new address, send us 
‘our new address and, if possible, an address 
abel froma back copy. If label isn't available 

send new and old address to: 

HOLIDAY 

Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


WHITE 


SHOE PEG 
CORN 


A delicacy 

so uncommon 
few have had 
the good fortune 


to taste it 


- F you have ever dined in 
New Orleans or Baltimore, you may 
remember the Country Gentleman 
white corn prized for generations in 
those citadels of gastronomie. 


Well, recently a distinguished new 
representative of this variety has come 
to market. These crisp whole kernels 
are singularly different from other corn. 


Their shape is tall and slender. Hence 
the name “shoe peg”, acquired in by- 
gone days when cobblers actually used 
tiny pegs to fasten fine shoes together. 


As you might surmise, their flavor is 
something quite special, too. The taste 
of these tender white kernels will prove 
to be an authentic epicurean revelation. 


Naturally, you would hardly expect 
corn like this to be overly plentiful. 
For one thing, it is grown from special 
seed developed through hundreds of 
breedings and crossbreedings. Then, 
too, this seed is planted only in certain 
uniquely favored acres. 


But the more knowledgeable food 
shops now have a modest quantity of 
this delicacy. Le Sueur Brand White 
Shoe Peg corn. May we respectfully 
urge that you try it soon? 


LE SUEUR 


White Shoe Peg CORN 


VACUUM PACKED 
P.S. Try Le Sueur Brand peas, too. 
Very young, very tender, very much 
like the celebrated petits pois of France. 


Green Giant Company, headquarters, Le Sueur, Minnesota 
«Le Sueur’” Brand Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. ©GGCo. 


YOUR VACATION DREAMS 
TOGETHER 


IN ROMANTIC 


THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 


Here’s vacation variety and family fun unlimited! 
COLOR! Indian arts and crafts, pueblos, ceremonials, 
17th century Spanish villages and missions, art colonies. 
BEAUTY! A wonderland of high, pine-clad mountains, 
cool streams and spectacular rock formations, ten National 
Parks and Monuments. ADVENTURE! Explore 
prehistoric ruins and ghost towns, roam the land of 
Coronado, Kit Carson, Billy the Kid. SPORTS! Fish, 
ride horseback, golf, swim. AND... fine highways follow 
historic trails to fascinating shops and restaurants, 
thriving cities, every modern accommodation. 


STATE TOURIST BUREAU 
BOX G8-H STATE CAPITOL | © | 

SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO a ie | 
Tell me more-about an Enchantment Vacation. | 
Please send literature to 


LETTERS , 


Work of Art 


Travel Europe 1958 (January HOLtI- 
DAY) was one of the finest literary and 
pictorial works I have ever seen or read. 
It was truly a piece of art, to be treas- 
ured and reread many times. 

OWEN JAY SLOANE 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Sour Note 


Your costumed musician (Clothes for 
the Continent, January HOLIDAY) is a 
musician indeed, to be able to play his 
flute on the left side. 

MRS. JOHN F. CUMMINS 
Gladwin, Mich. 


e@ No musician at all, but a singer 
trying his (left) hand at a new 
medium. See picture, below left, 
for a genuine flautist at work.—Ed. 


Bester Defamed 


Where did Alfred Bester get the idea 
that Rise Stevens’ first name means 
laughter in Norwegian? (Antic Arts, 
January HOLIDAy). With due regard to 
our glamorous singer, the truth must 
be told. The Norwegian word “rise” 
means ogre or giant. Used as a verb, the 
word means to thrash or to spank. Miss 
Stevens might find consolation in the 
fact that the Norwegians don’t use the 


two dots over the “‘e.” 
HANS ENGH 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 


@ Miss Stevens confesses this was a 
family translation, and she herself 
added the dots for pronunciation’s 
sake.—Ed. 


... And Defended 


It’s time someone said something 
laudatory about A. Bester. In addition 
to the visual opulence of your publi- 
cation, I always look forward to his 
perceptive, informative and urbanely 


critical articles. 
MRS. P. PARAZAIDER 


Downers Grove, Ill. 


Critiques 

The Handbook of Bargain Art Col- 
lecting (December HoLipDAy) is the most 
ridiculous collection I’ve ever seen. Our 
walls look pretty bare, but I wouldn’t 
give space te any of those things. The 
only reason anyone would spend money 
for these monstrosities is because it is 
considered smart and they are afraid to 

assert their own judgment. 
MRS. JOAN FREDRICKS 
Albuquerque, N.M. 
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The excellent article by Selden Rod- 
man echoes our sentiments exactly. The 
fun of buying what you yourself like in 
art—and can afford to buy—can not 
only prove a good investment but is ~ 
most satisfying. Too few galleries out- ~ 
side New York make this art available, — 

LEE MAHONEY _ 
_SYLVIA SHEKETOFF 
The Little Gallery — 
Farmington, Conn, — 


You must have bought all the pic-— 
tures yourself—when I tried to buy © 
some they had all been sold! 

W. H. FERRY 

Vice President 

Fund for the Republic 
New York City 


@ We plead not guilty. There was a 
tun on the galleries as soon as the 
December issue hit the stands. A few 
examples: Graves’ Psalm ($60) was 
purchased by Western Union money 
order the morning the article ap-— 
peared, pulled 24 inquiries the same 

day. The Supper ($200) by de Mejo 

drew more than 25 inquiries, went to 

a customer in Tulsa. Don Bloom’s 

Still Life ($100) was snapped up the 

first day by long-distance telephone © 
order from a Californian. ‘Five — 
prints of Frasconi’s Summer ($50) j 
were sold almost at once—some of 
these, too, by long-distance phone 
calls. Most of the other art works 
had equally brief histories.—Ed. 
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Southern Hospitality 


Enjoyed your exceptionally beautiful 
fireside picture in The Hearth (Place of 
the Month, December Ho LipAy), but 
disagree with your statement that 
“Reverence and conviviality” at Christ- 
mas are most readily associated with 
New England in our country. Rever- 
ence, perhaps, but not Christmas con- 
viviality. The Pilgrim fathers and many 
descendants seemed so afraid of pleas- 
uring themselves and friends. 

As a native Georgian turned Con- 
necticut Yankee, I have long compared 
Christmases here and in the Deep South 
where the holiday spirit explodes in 
fireworks. Who knows that the Christ 
Child would not have preferred such a 
birthday celebration? Widespread con- 
viviality still exists in the Deep South 
with festivities week-long, not for one 
mingy little day. ; 

MRS, MIRIAM POPE CIMINO 
Falls Village, Conn. 


Four for the Road 


In Cars Are Safer Than People (De- 
cember HoLipAy), some of the quoted 
statements of John O. Moore concern- 
ing the cause and remedy for motor 
vehicle accidents are unsound and 
misleading. 

The title is equivalent to saying that 
loaded guns with safety locks are safer 
than the people who pull the triggers. 
So what? We common-sensibly try 
restrain children and irresponsible per- 
sons from playing with loaded guns ane 
school others in proper use of guns. — 

The general theme of the artick 
that people in motion who are unwilli 
to control their movements cannot bi 
changed—sounds irrational. When 


Continued on Page ( 
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FOR MEN 


WHO ASPIRE 
TO SUCCESS 
AND 


00D LIVING 


OR NEARLY half a century it has been 

our privilege to help promising men 
shorten the path to success in business 
—to cut years from the arrival of that 
welcome day when they'll be able to 
indulge themselves and their families 
... live well, travel, enjoy life’s luxuries, 


Don’t misunderstand, We do not claim 
to be miracle workers, We can’t make 
corporation presidents out of men who 
are clerks at heart. Nor can we endow 
ambition and talent where none exists. 


But we do know that the answer to 
swift and certain success in business 
is nearly always a matter of superior 
knowledge. And it is this knowledge — 
expertly organized in a complete ex- 
ecutive training program —that the 
Institute provides subscribers. 


If you are seeking a way to succeed 
while you are still young —a way to 
bridge over the valley of unproductive 


6 


years — send today for a complimen- 
tary copy of the Institute’s descriptive 
booklet, “Forging Ahead in Business.” 
There’s no obligation, of course. Sim- 
ply fill out and return the coupon below. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
= ot ee eee es ee TS | 


Alexander Hamilton Institute , 

[ 71 West 23rd Street, Dept. 614 {f 

| New York 10, New York 

] In Canada: 57 Bloor St., W., 
Toronto, Ontario nine 
Please mail me, without cost or obligation, 
your 48-page book, “Forging Ahead in 
Business,” 


Business Address .... 
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Continued from Page 4 

and wherever people behave like ani- 
mals that have never known restraint, 
they can and should be changed. 

The annual rate of 40,000 fatalities a 
year from motor-vehicle accidents indi- 
cates an acute national emergency. The 
solution is immediate corrective action, 
not a re-designing of cars to “reduce 
collisions 87% in ten years.”’ I submit 
the following suggestions, which I pre- 
dict will be in effect within three years 
unless motorists demonstrate more self- 
control, highway courtesy and car 
control: 

A Federal uniform motor vehicle and 
traffic code providing: (1) a maximum 
speed limit of 50 m.p.h., (2) factory-in- 
stalled speed governors set and sealed 
for 50 m.p.h., (3) a penalty for re- 
moval or tampering with the speed 
governor to be revocation of a driver’s 
license for one year or more, and (4) 
annual testing and examination of all 
drivers to determine physical and 
mental fitness to operate motor ve- 


hicles. 
WILLIAM A. RANCK 


Col. AUS Ret. 
Enid, Okla. 


London Revisited 


The Historic Ghosts of London (Janu- 
ary HoLiDAy) brought back many 
memories of my early life and I wish to 
endorse H. M. Tomlinson’s accurate 
and fascinating descriptions of Lon- 
don, especially of the East End. I was 
born over eighty-one years ago in that 
section of the East End called Stepney, 
within walking distance of the Tower of 
London. In those days we boys were 
allowed to play cricket and football in 
the moat surrounding the Tower. As an 
office boy my duties took me to the 
numerous docks and wharves along the 
river Thames. I also visited the other 
sections of London so vividly referred 
to in the article. The reading and re- 
reading brought back memories never 


to be forgotten. 
FRED J, RAY 


Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Nurses’ Aid 


May I have sewing instructions for 
the Paris Policeman’s Cape (Foreign 
Bazaar, December Ho.ipay). I do vol- 
unteer work at the hospital in La 
Grange and it has worried me the way 
the nurses, without wraps, carry the 
new babies out to the car. One of these 
capes, hung near the entrance, would 
help a lot. 

MRS, MILDRED G. PURINTON 
Western Springs, IIl. 


We’re Sorry... 


we neglected to mention the nice 
people who helped us accessorize 
the fashion story Clothes for the 
Continent in January Ho.ipay. 
Belatedly, we'd like to ac- 
knowledge: 
Jewelry by Tiffany 
Bags by Koret 
Hat by Emme 
Gloves by Superb 
Shoes by Delman 


-Address correspondence for this depart- 


ment toLetters to the Editors, HoLipay, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No 
anonymous letter will be considered. 
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Contrasts 4 


Uncrowded 
Canada’s 


Land of [| 
Vivid | 


*% 


Treat your family 
to an unforgettable 
vacation in Mani- 
toba, Canada’s 
unspoiled play- 
ground. Here 
you'll swim .. . 
play at friendly 
resorts . . . relax 
in the warm sun on 
sandy beaches. .. 
see the rugged 
beauty of the 
northland. 


SO MANY THINGS 
TO DO AND SEE 


It’s easy and economical to get 
around in Manitoba. Modern 
accommodation is available at 
reasonable rates .. . wonderful 
shopping bargains, too, in 
British Woollens, China, Silver, 
Canadian Furs and Blankets. 


Send coupon for 
free 40-page 
vacation guide— 
a color-packed 
preview to 
Manitoba. 


71-57 % 
re 


—e | 
Bureau of Travel and Publicity 
814 Legislative Building 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


Name 
Street 


City State__ 


PLEASE PRINT 


INSIDE THE RIM OF ADVENTURE ! | 


t 


én 


Visitors are quick to succumb to the charm 
of Quebec, a gracious city where sight-seeing and 
shopping area special delight. Modern conveniences 
and luxury in an old-world setting—just a few 
miles from the Canadian border too. ~ 


Vacations don’t come any bigger than they do 
in Canada’s west! The fishing is world-famous and 
your family will love the trail rides, “‘cook-outs” 
and camping—all the outdoor fun that goes with 
a western Canadian holiday. 


EY 


Come abroad this 
summer—and 


bring the family! 


The new zest in your golf game will come 
from Canada’s remarkable summer climate: sunny 
and warm without humidity. Golfing in Canada’s 
National Parks or resort areas is further enhanced 
by some of the world’s most spectacular scenery. 


NAME 
There’s sun-room and then te ea ental 
some on the beaches of Canada’s million 
lakes and along its 59,000 nautical miles of ADDRESS. 
coastline. A Canadian holiday will provide 
relaxation and leisure for all the family. 
TOWN. STATE 


Se 
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Free 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU, 
OTTAWA, CANADA 


Please send the Canadian Vacation Package to: 


You don’t need passports to enter Canada 
—but cameras are a must! You'll bring home 
exciting mementos of Canada’s rich and romantic 
history —colourful reminders of this vast and varied 
foreign land that’s just next door to you. 


Every summer’s day brings new adventure. 
So much to do and see in colourful Canada! 
There are limitless opportunities for special 
excursions by bus, boat or rail, of short or long 
duration, most of them surprisingly economical. 


No time like the present to 
plan your Canadian vacation. 
Send the coupon today and, 
by return mail, the Canadian 
Vacation Package will 

help get you started. 


CANADIAN C-1-03-03 
VACATION PACKAGE 


Stick this coupon on any postcard or enclose in envelope. 


SSE Skee 
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4 Speaker High Fidelity 
System with giant 15” 
woofer, 8” and 5%” mid- 
range speakers, and 3%" 
super tweeter. 


Powerful 30-watt AC 
Amplifier with frequency 
response 20-40,000 cycles 
+1 db... distortion less 
than 0.5%. 
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Announcing two new collections 
of High Fidelity by Admiral. 
High Fidelity Phonograph 
FM-AM radio combinations. 


AMERICANA COLLECTION 


Americana (left)... a decorator’s 
triumph in luxurious contemporary 
design. Sophisticated elegance to 
complement the finest homes. New and 
exciting realism in sound reproduction. 
Available in three distinctive models 
..- in choice of rich Mahogany, 
Blonde Oak, or Sierra Walnut finishes. 


ITALIANA COLLECTION 


? 


Italiana (right). ..a marriage 

of time-honored continental styling 
and world-renowned Admiral 
electronics. Like importing the 
splendor of La Scala. Choose 
from Italian or French 

Provincial. Native Walnut in 
pumice or fawn brown finish; 
Cherrywood in soft fruitwood 
brown finish. All hand rubbed. 


Master Control Panel 
with separate bass, treble, 
loudness controls, electric 
tuning eye, record com- 


pensator, FM-AM dial. 


Admiral Cellini Record 
Changer with diamond- 
sapphire hi-fi stylus... 
4-pole motor assures con- 
stant turntable speeds. 
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YOUR TASTE AGREES WITH When you order Old Forester, two things happen. You enjoy a flavor that is the finest > _ 
thing of its kind. And you have the pardonable satisfaction of knowing that others, too, 
THE LABEL’S EIGHTY NINE unreservedly admire your choice. Every bottle individually numbered, registered and bonded. 


YEAR OLD PROMISE: “Thee a, nithing Cer tn Fhe male 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY * BOTTLED IN BOND « 100 PROOF * BROWN -FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION + AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 
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4 Clifton Fadiman 


i 


) The writer in America likes to 
write about the position of the writer 
1 America. Or, with such work de- 
wyers as pipe-cleaning and pencil- 
harpening exhausted, he may even 
out out a fellow pro with whom to 
alk about the position of the writer 
1 America. What gives the theme 
erennial freshness is that his posi- 
on is indefinable. The writer, some- 
yhat like Mahomet’s coffin, oscil- 
ites between overvaluation and un- 
ervaluation, both on his own part 
nd that of his public. 

Tt all depends on circumstances. 
hese circumstances may include a 
residential administration. For ex- 
mple, if our next President, Mr. 


| 


lixon (this sentence dictated from 
imb’s End), were photographed 
taking hands with a chimpanzee, it 
ould do him no political harm. It 
light even draw votes from those 
igher simians who like to watch 
fined chimpanzees on television. 
ut if he were caught shaking hands 
ith Robert Frost or Thornton 
/ilder it would do him no current 
dod at all. On the other hand, dur- 
ig the Roosevelt era writers were 
‘ven such tender loving care that 
‘any actually thought they had been 


(* 


} 


PARTY OF ONE 


Ah! The Literary Life! The sad story 


of the American writer, first-rate second-class citizen* 


accepted as permanent members of 
the community, almost on a level 
with golf pros or football coaches. 

In 1953, Mr. Humphrey, then 
Secretary of the Treasury, snatched 
the (jamless) bread from book- 
reviewers’ mouths when he disposed 
of Mr. Hemingway’s The Old Man 
and the Sea with ““Why would any- 
body be interested in some old man 
who was a failure?” But only a little 
over a decade before, some of the 
President’s speeches were being writ- 
ten by Robert Sherwood, a mere 
playwright. 

This shaky situation is by no 
means bad for the writer. As a 
lower-echelon sample of the breed 


Author Fadiman 
dramatizes the 

role of the writer 

in American society: 
a parlor magician 
over a barrel. 


I for one would not wish it changed. 
For most men life is a search for the 
proper manila folder in which to 
get themselves filed. But if the writer 
were given fixed status, so that he 
knew exactly where he fitted, he 
might stop writing. He might even 
end his days as the chairman of the 
board of an oil company. 

(I am thinking of America’s rich- 
est man, a Mr. J. P. Getty. Oilman 
Getty, you may recall, does not 
waste his time making such transient 
statements as Hamlet. In The New 


York Times of October 28, last year, 


he is reported as making an immor- 


tal one: ‘““Without the businessman 
what have you got left in the United 
States?’ This searching query was 
universally distributed, and thus pre- 
served, as an indirect consequence 
of the fact that some time ago the 
idea of movable type was dreamed 
up by a fellow named Gutenberg, 
unfortunately not a businessman.) 

Mr. Getty cannot be accused of 
any undue tenderness for writers. 
But the general public is not so 
clearheaded. Its view of the writer 
is a curious, unstable mixture. 

One ingredient is a residue from a 
primitive era. At one time the tribal 
intellectual (shaman, medicine man, 
prophet, bard, storyteller) was a 
being set apart. He was presumed to 
be in touch with a world to which 
the average man-in-the-cave had no 
access. As we shall see, this super- 
stitious image of the writer as the 
wielder of semimagical powers per- 
sists even in our commonsensical 
world. 

On the other hand, two factors 
have joined to produce a very dif- 
ferent kind of public view of the 
writer, varying from tolerant con- 
tempt to active suspicion. The two 
factors are our passion for the pro- 
duction and exchange of consum- 
able goods, and our passion for 
mass literacy. 

The writer does not produce con- 
sumable goods, though he may pro- 
duce nonconsumable, useless goods 


- such as the Declaration of Inde- 


pendence. Hence he is looked upon 
rather uneasily, viewed uncon- 
sciously as a kind of second-class citi- 
zen, as are his kinsmen, the teacher 
and the preacher, the artist and the 
pure scientist. 


* As a writer, Mr. Fadiman may look 
on himself as a second-class citizen, 
but Houipay is happy to report that 
he recently won a Brandeis University 
award for “a significant contribution 
to the arts,” and a special book col- 
lection in American literature is 


being established in his honor at the . 


Brandeis University Library.—Ed. 
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Strangers at the outset, a few days of 
exploring foreign lands, sharing exciting 
and amusing adventures and it’s a “tray- 
eling party”. 


By Percival ‘Club Car” you travel door- 
to-door seeing the sights as you go, stop- 
ping for close-ups—no driving to do—no 
connections to worry about—just sit back, 
relax and enjoy it all. Luxury combined 
with economy! Complete European 
tours with driver and tour leader from 
$792 (10 countries, 35 days) to $2505 
(12 countries, 67 days) round trip from 
New York. 


Budget plan available. A great variety 
of itineraries and choice of accommoda- 
tions. Get Percival’s 1958 catalogue. 


NOTE: Same “traveling party” fun on 
Percival “Round the World and Europe 
and Holy Land tours! 


See your travel agent or 


‘Leewall 


PERCIVAL TOURS, INC. 
171 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
5670 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


Percival Tours, Inc. Dept. E 
171 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. or 
5670 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
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| 
Please send free catalogue. I’m interested | 
in © Europe (1) World [] Holy Land tours. | 
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ADDRESS. 


Because the writer feels that in a 
way this second-class citizenship is 
not entirely a figment, he frequently 
seeks animal reassurance by herding 
with his own kind. He forms local 
polities within which he may declare 
himself the superior caste. Hence the 
growth of such creative ghettoes as 
Westport or New City or Green- 
wich Village. Like all ghettoes, these 


are self-defeating: they increase the 
evil from which the ghetto dwellers 
are trying to escape. 

Writers should try to live cheek by 
jowl with definitely first-class citizens 
such as plumbers and bank presidents. 
In the course of time this should help 
the plumbers and bank presidents to 
get used to the writers, and vice versa. 
The writer’s position will not be any 


more clearly established but he may at 
least neutralize the suspicion that he 
is somehow subversive. 

During the past fifty years the 
writer’s status has been further con- 
fused by our passion for literacy. 
Once the writer enjoyed the small 
prestige accruing from the posses- 
sion of talents not generally pos- 
sessed. Today, though the real writer 


“New brandy needs to be pampered,” says M. Martell 


“Brandy is like a human being,” says Michel 
Martell, head of the world’s largest Cognac house. 
“When it’s young, it takes a lot of watching. 
When new brandy is being distilled, | drop in at 
any hour of the day and night to make sure that 
things are going right.” 

Distilling is not the only phase of Cognac- 
making that M. Martell keeps an eye upon, After 
distilling comes barreling, then mellowing, and 
last of all—bottling. M. Martell drops in at every 


ESTABLISHED 1715... 


MOST TREASURED COGNAC IN FRANCE.. 


stage, examining, tasting and judging his Cognac 
by standards handed down to him from Jean 
Martell 243 years ago. Like the eight generations 
of Martells before him, nothing short of perfec- 
tion quite suits Michel Martell. 

Perhaps this is why eight generations of Cognac 
drinkers have marvelled at Martell’s velvety 
taste, its exquisite aroma. Perhaps this is why 
Martell Cognac Brandy has become the best- 
loved Cognac Brandy in the world. 


COGNAC BRANDY 


- MOST POPULAR IN THE WORLD 


3 Star 84 Proof, Imported from Cognac, France. Sole U.S. Representative, Browne Vintners Co., Inc., N. Y.C. 
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is still numerically rare, he does 1 
seem to be. Universal literacy | 
made him appear as pervasive 
light and air. 

Universal literacy is an Americ 
passion with serious, almost r 
gious overtones, like golf, fishii 
wall-to-wall carpeting, and hot lur 
for school children. This passion I 
been so fervently cultivated that n 
everybody can “read” and “‘writ 
What were formerly activities whc 
essential connection was with thir 
ing have now become universa 
practiced small-muscle movemer 
of the eyes and fingers, moveme! 
into which thought may or may r 
enter. 

We have all become “reader 
and “writers” in that we are all pr 
ficient in these small-muscle gi 
tures. Hence the writer and t 
“writer” are confused in the pub 
mind. At one time I assisted in t 
preparation of dialogue for a te 
vision show. I was called a “writer 
when in fact no real writing, that 
thinking, was involved. In this sen 
there are literally millions of Ams 
ican “writers” engaged in the trar 
mission of signals that are not tr 
messages, statements conveyed fro 
one active mind to another acti 
mind. Most screenplays, advertis 
ments, government speeches, and 
forth, are merely more or less cot 
plex word carperitry. 

Amid this roar of wholesa 
small-muscle activity, the voice | 
the old-fashioned writer, who wor 
with real emotions and real ide 
and struggles with most exactil 
techniques, may be lost. His vah 
depreciates because he seems to | 
doing only what everybody else 
doing. 

His value is further depreciate 
by the inevitable consequence | 
mass literacy—easy printability. E 
erything gets into print; and phys 
cally all print looks much alik 
Thus a gutter-press editorial and 
poem by W. H. Auden seem to 1 
similar products, though actual 
they are in no way connected exce] 
that both employ words and ai 
printed by the same kind of machin 


We have thus a curious mixed-u 
climate of opinion within which tl 
writer, a hardy soul, neverthele: 
manages to survive, to flourish, an 
to enjoy himself. On the one han 
he is valued as a kind of seer: h 
opinions are requested on evel 
subject, they are respectfully printe 
and no attention is paid to then 
On the other hand he is viewed as 
harmless, somewhat eccentric not 
producer or merely as one who dos 
a little better or more visibly whe 
all of us feel we can do pretty we 
ourselves. Continued on Page ] 


every road leads to pleasure 
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US wer France! 


\ Ne See your travel agent now, For free maps and information write: Dept. GR-31, Box 221, N. Y. 10, N.Y. 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE New York « Chicago + San Francisco « Los Angeles + Montreal 
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Continued from Page 12 

This incapacity of the writer to 
_imake clear what he’s really up to 
reflects itself in the official attitude 
toward his income. A novelist may 
educate himself for twenty years, starve 
for another ten, and then hit the 
jack pot with a best-seller. By law he 
must pay in taxes the larger part of 
the money he makes during his one, 


two or three good years. He is then 
free to starve again. 

I consider this perfectly reasonable 
on the Government’s part. It is a rep- 
resentative government—that is, it rep- 
resents the unconscious feelings, as 
well as the conscious desires, of most 
of us. Among these unconscious feel- 
ings is the sense that the writer is a 
specialized being whose rewards are 


STEP INTO FRANCE ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD! 


other than monetary, and who therefore 
is not entitled to exceptional protec- 
tion, as for instance the holders of oil 
leases are so entitled. 

This feeling applies also to teachers, 
preachers, scientists and other produc- 
ers of intangible goods. It is only when 
it can be shown that a producer of in- 
tangible goods can also produce some- 
thing really useful like a flying piece of 


Bienvenue! France is here. In Chicago and Rome. In 
New York and San Juan. In Boston and Mexico City. 
In Tel-Aviv. In Tokyo and Montreal. Wherever an Air 
France airliner beckons you aboard, there is true 
hospitality in the French tradition. As. “million-mile- 
experienced” Air France crews speed you along the 
jet stream on new Air France Lockheed Super Star- 


liners, you enjoy the cuisine, the comfort and the in- 
comparable service and dependability that have made 
Air France the ultimate in travel throughout the 
world. And wherever you go, the same friendly greet- 


ing that welcomed you aboard is there to 


smooth the way—every moment you're away! 


AIR FRANCE i] WORLD’S LARGEST AIRLINE . 
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metal with a dying dog in it that a 
public demand arises that he be given 
a little extra compensation. 

On the one hand it is felt that the 
writer doesn’t do any real work. On 
the other it is felt that the unreal 
work he does is the spontaneous 
overflow of some magical energy. 
Hence if the writer is a magician 
there is no reason why we should not 
call upon him whenever we wish for 
a display of his inexhaustible magic. 

This explains why every writer 
who has achieved a little notoriety 
is constantly called upon to write 
gratis. If there is a leak in the plumb- 
ing of the White House, a plumber 
is paid to fix it. But any number of 
Government agencies constantly call 
upon writers to “knock off” (the 
term is an exact reflection of the 
view of the writer-as-magician)~a 
few hundred or a few thousand 
words to be used in some undeniably 
excellent Governmental project. 

The writer is regarded as a kind 
of public utility. In this week’s 
mail I received the following re- 
quests, all courteously worded and 
all from good citizens who would 
never think of asking the plumber 
for free service: 

1. From a schoolteacher: please 
suggest six books for outside read- 
ing for my class. 

2. From a high-school student: 
please send material on Sinclair 
Lewis; I have to write a theme. 

3. From an organization: please 
come and talk to us about your 


for 
PEACE 


and 
- 7Syme| FREEDOM 
BROTHERHOOD WEEK Feb.16-23 


work. (One of the corollaries of the 
magician theory is the conviction 
that all writers can talk in public, 
though actually there is not the 
slightest link between the two abil- 
ities, and indeed some evidence te 
the contrary.) . 

4. From a charitable institution 
(which, however, pays the stenog- 
rapher who types the letter): please 
judge a writing contest, herewith 


described. d 


5. From a Government agency: 
please write and record your opinion 
of Dostoevski, which we will broad. 
cast to the Soviet Union. d 4 

6. From a reader: please list, with 
reasons, the ten greatest books y 
have read. ; 

7. From a fellow writer: pleas 
read my unpublished manuscrip 
and tell me why it remains unpub 
lished. 


Back of these requests lie two 
assumptions, The first is that the 
writer is a wonder worker, and can 
therefore produce his petty miracles 
without labor. The second is that, 
inasmuch as everybody can “read” 
and “‘write,’’ we are not asking him 
to do anything we ourselves couldn’t 
do, if we merely put our minds to it. 
These two assumptions of course 
contradict each other. 

One of the interesting conse- 
quences of the magician theory is the 
notion not only that the writer is 
omniscient but that he owes it to 
his public to be omniscient. Every 
mail brings me letters from stern 
readers of this column pointing out 
that I “neglectéd’’ to mention such- 
and-such, or indicating shock that I 
should have “‘forgotten” or ‘“‘over- 
looked” such-and-such. The plain 
fact, of course, is that I didn’t know 
such-and-such. 

But the tone of the letters, while 
perfectly friendly, is obviously ad- 
monishing: I have been derelict in 
my duty because I didn’t mention a 
fact which happens to be the corre- 
spondent’s favorite nugget of knowl- 
edge. It is curious that when the 
plumber makes a mistake he charges 
you for it. But when the writer 
makes a mistake there’s a feeling 
that he has betrayed the community. 


Would I change my job? No more 
than I would change my country. 

I may be parochial but I consider 
both job and country the most inter- 
esting in existence. And they are 
interesting for the same reason: they 
elude definition, they refuse to stay 
put, they may lead to anything. 

Samuel Johnson couldn’t have 
been wronger when he remarked that 
no man but a blockhead ever wrote 
except for money. A writer wants 
to make as much money as is pos- 
sible with the kind of writing he wants 
to do. But that is not the same thing 
as writing for money. 

The final attractions of writing, 
and its final rewards, are two. The 
first is the absolutely inexhaustible 
pleasure of exploring the content of 
your own mind, so that when you 
die you will not suddenly at the last 
moment exclaim in panic, ““Who am 
I, and what have I done with my 
life 22 

The second is the secret thrill 
of feeling that you are actually, even 
if in only the slightest degree, touch- 
ing another mind, changing it, pos- 
sibly even helping it. 


I have the greatest sympathy fora 


Mr. Getty, who, though he possesses 
everything else, is quite possibly 
denied these two pleasures. 

THE END 


AMERICA’S LARGEST SELLING BRANDY 
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THE GREAT BRANDY OF 


Che Christian Brothers 


of California 


84 PROOF * Fromm and Sichel, Inc., sole distributors, New York, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Youll enjoy more of 


HAWAII 


this Spring at 


Mii H pbb 


the Heart of Waikiki 


Royal Hawaiian 


375 rooms. European Plan from $16 daily 
for two. Mr. Frank L. Swadley, manager. 


Surf Rider 


150 rooms. European Plan from $12 daily 
for two. Mr. Howard C. Donnelly, manager. 


——— ee — 


Princess Kaiulani 


300 rooms. European Plan from $12 daily 
for two. Mr. Joseph Filoni, manager. 


275 rooms, European Plan from $10 daily 
for two. Mr. Howard C. Donnelly, manager. 


When Spring comes, Hawaii is at its 
glorious best. Enjoy the wider choice of 
accommodations and the cuisine, service 
and entertainment of four great hotels — 
all close to the surf, shopping, scenery and 
fun of Waikiki. See your Travel Agent, 
he can obtain immediate confirmation of 
reservations by tele-message to Honolulu. 


Edwin K. Hastings, Vice President 
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A NEW HOLIDAY MOTOR TOUF 


Key West-Havana-Central Cuba 


by Bill Ballantine 


In five days you tour America’s 
southernmost city, Cuba’s 

lively capital and the sugur-bowl 
heartland of a tropical paradise— 
for less than $20 daily 


e From Key West, Florida, you 
can now take your car to Cuba, the 
most truly foreign country near our 
shores, by automobile ferry plying 
between America’s southernmost 
city and Havana. Winter is Cuba’s 
dry season and temperatures aver- 
age five degrees warmer. than in 
Miami. In five days, on a budget 
not exceeding $100 per person, 
including accommodations, meals, 
entertainment, and car expenses (but 
not ferry transportation), you can 
log more than 750 miles on an in- 
ternational junket which takes in a 
delightful meander through Key 
West; a miniature sea voyage across 
the Straits of Florida; a sampling 
of Havana’s pulsating night life; a 
tour of the city’s historic land- 
marks; a refreshing swimming inter- 
lude in Varadero’s turquoise waters; 
and a grand circle tour through 
Cuba’s heartland, featuring a stop- 
over at 16th Century Trinidad, the 


aristocrat of the nation’s colonial 


jewels. In planning your trip, it’s a 
wise move to write in advance for 
city and road maps, and a list of 
recommended restaurants and ac- 
commodations, from the Key West 


Chamber of Commerce, Courthouse 
Square, and the Cuban Tourist 
Commission, Carcel 109, Havana. 
My wife and I began our trip after 
breakfast ($2 for two including tip, 
to be counted in all meal prices) 
from Key West, America’s subtrop- 
ical outpost, at the briny end of 
U.S. 1. Once a hangout of Spanish 
corsairs, shipwreckers and other 
salty scalawags, Key West is a treas- 
ure trove of charming centenarian 
houses of cedar, mahogany and Pen- 
sacola pine, built stanchly, pegged 
and tenoned, by ships’ carpenters. 
Ernest Hemingway, who lives in 
Cuba, owns one of post-Civil War 


Other places, other sports: Ernest Hemingway, Cuba’s most durable forei 
matches wits with a roulette wheel at one of Havana’s flourishing casinos. 
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Key West-to-Havana automobile and 
passenger ferry: An easy and sensible way 
to the Cuban capital and beyond 

to the attractive lures of the interior. 


vintage; other famous houses are tht 
Watlington home, on Duval Stree 
between Eaton and Caroline streets 
built in 1825, the oldest in Key West 
and the Bahama houses, on _ the 
corner of Eaton and William streets 
early American prefabs imported by 
schooner in 1847 from the Indies 
The once southernmost house, ¢ 
handsome Edwardian dowager, i 
near the foot of Duval Street. A 
century-old inland lighthouse i: 
oddly situated downtown at White. 

head and Truman avenues. . 
We sauntered along the narroy 
streets, shaded by exotic planting: 
Continued on Page 2 
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RARELY EVER, SUCH GLAMOUR IN AN AUTOMOBILE... 


THE SCINTILLATING STUDEBAKER 


Salih 


Here is a star of the first magnitude in the constellation of Studebaker-Packard automobiles. 
It is the President Starlight, an entirely new hardtop of perfect proportions 
crafted to high standards of workmanship and styled to standards of high fashion. 
Its roof is a graceful line . . . thin, strong posts, front and rear, allow visibility that is really panoramic. 
Seats and appointments are unmistakably in the luxury category. Superior handling qualities 
and effortless maneuverability make the Starlight easy to park and a pleasure to drive 
under all conditions. See and guest-drive the luxurious President Starlight, 
or the economical Commander Starlight at your Studebaker-Packard dealer’s, today! 


From the Home of the Golden Hawks 


Studebaker-Packard 
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Hawaii is a chain of enchanting tropical 
islands, verdant and flower-splashed, set 
down with exquisite precision in the loveliest 
portion of the blue Pacific. Each Island — 
Kauai, Oahu, Maui, Hawaii—has its own dis- 
tinctive Polynesian charm, and to see Hawaii, 
really see it, you'll want to visit them all. This 
is easily done as each is only minutes away 
from its neighbors by modern aircraft. 

Year round, warm, sunny weather calls 
you to glistening white sand beaches. You 
can rest and read in the shade of rustling 
palms while beach boys strum their ukuleles, 
or you can pursue your favorite outdoor 
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sport: swimming, fishing, sailing, golf, tennis, 
riding, hunting, hiking. And you’ll want to try 
the traditional Hawaiian surfing, outrigger 
canoeing, catamaran riding, spear fishing. 

Balmy nights are perfect for dancing under 
the stars. You’ll wear fragrant flower leis while 
dining in torch-lit gardens where your menu 
can be Hawaiian, Japanese, Chinese, Korean, 
European or typically American. 

Hawaii’s ancient history and modern cul- 
ture are found in fascinating exhibits at the 
Bishop Museum, in native musicand dances, 
in the famed Academy of Arts and in Hono- 
lulu’s magnificent Symphony Orchestra. 
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so easy to reach...so low in cos 


Hawaii’s friendly, hospitable people invit 
you to include all the Islands in your vacation 
plans. Here is a remarkably different work 
that you can be a part of. It is just 8 to 1 
pleasant hours away from the Pacific Coas 
by air or a leisurely 4% day trip by oceal 
liner. The cost is surprisingly reasonable 
Food and hotels are lower in price than mos 
American resort areas yet equal or better it 
quality. You need no passport, no “shots” 
no special clothing, and there are no lan 
guage or currency problems. See your trave 
agent, airline, or steamship representative, fe) 
write for literature to... 4 
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‘\L color lithograph on 
ivy stock, enlarged to 
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} tube and mailed to 
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Choose this wine that says your guests deserve the best! 
Incomparable WIDMER’s New York State RHINE WINE... full-bodied, 
dry, clear . . . a superb, white dinner wine from the great etx 


Widmer’s Cellars. Serve it with dinner some night and enjoy # 
the pleasant assurance of being unquestionably right. 


Write for new wine manners and cookery booklet ... Dept. H 


Main lines radiating from Paris in all direction 
make it possible to reach any spotin France —_ 
and in all European countries quickly ==.” 
and easily. a oe 

Trains leaving Si. Lazare go to the 
Normandy coast and England. From __ 
Gare du Nord, England, Belgium, 4 

Holland and the Scandinavian — < 
countries are reached. Gare de T Est x-3* 
serves Alsace-Lorraine, Germany and *@== 
Central Europe. Gare de Lyon dispatches 
trains to the Alps and Jural Mountains, 

the Riviera, Switzerland and Italy. 


So you see, when you set off from Paris, youll 
not only be assured of traveling on trains which - 
set a world standard for comfort, service, 
speed and courtesy, but will usea 
terminal system that has made Paris 
“‘the railroad turntable’ of all Europe. 


323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 
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FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. Dept. H3 
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from far shores; tasted guava and 
cantaloupe ice cream at a Cuban 
café, El Anon; poked into a net- 
maker’s shop smelling of hemp and 
tar; and, looking for memories of 
Anna Magnani and The Rose Tat- 
too, filmed here in Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ adopted home town, we 
chanced on a dressmaker’s salon 
displaying a sign ‘“Marriages Per- 
formed.’ At the Turtle Kraals, gi- 
ant sea turtles were being skidded 
into swimming pens. Unfortunately, 
we hadn’t time to visit the Fleet Sonar 
School and the submarines at the 
United States Navy Base. We headed 
out Roosevelt Boulevard, past fishing 
dories and battleships, to Stock Is- 
land, two miles east of town, where we 
boarded the S.S. City of Havana, a 
converted U. S. Navy landing ship 
drydock, 472 feet long. 

Passengers with automobiles 
should be on the pier two hours be- 
fore 11 A.M. sailing time (Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays), but em- 
barkation is handled so smoothly, 
you'll probably be aboard in one 
quarter that time. Your seven-day 
excursion ticket is $20 round trip, 
plus $1 Terminal charge per person. 
Automobile fare is $76 round trip. 
Reserved private staterooms, if de- 
sired, are $10 each way. 


there’s never 
been a color 
slide viewer 


like this 
before! 


Only the ULTRAMATIC keeps 
your slides ready in its 
protective magazines — so 
you see your slides 
AUTOMATICALLY with 
flick-of-a-finger action... 
BIG, BRIGHT, BEAUTIFULLY 
ENLARGED. $14.95 at 
camera stores everywhere. 
AC-DC model with brightness 
control—$18.95 
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An English-speaking travel agen” 
handled our smidgen of paper work 
and the purser issued us a land- 
ing check and required Cuban Tour- 
ist Card, $2.50, valid for two years; 
a passport is unnecessary, but take 
along some official identification. 
Your driver’s license and ownership 
registration are lifted at the pier and 
returned, accompanied by a tem- 
porary Cuban driving permit, when 
you debark. 

An escalator lifts passengers to 
the air-conditioned main deck with 
a lounge seating 400, ship-to-shore 
telephone service, lunch counter, 
bar, gift shop and dining room. We 
had the most expensive lunch on the 
menu, club steak ($4.50) and Cuban 
beer and then relaxed on the sun 
deck, 200 feet above water. An ex- 
traordinary 72-foot beam holds the 
ship mighty steady even when buck- 
ing the ocean-to-gulf channel. Later 
our baggage was inspected by Cu- 
ban customs officers. 

By 5 p.m. the shadow of Cuba 
beckoned, and an hour later we 
made port in Havana. The ferry- 
boat landfall affords perhaps the 
finest view of Havana. To port, the 
Morro Castle’s tower, borrowing 
gold from the sunset, faces La Punta 
Castle, across the bottleneck chan- 
nel into Havana Bay. Off the bow, 


a 


4 


trimming the shore edge, you see the 
palm-fringed Malecon, the beautiful 
ocean-front drive, streaming with 
traffic. Behind it, cupped by grace- 
ful hillocks and dominated by the 
Capitol’s sugar-white dome, are the 
limestone bluffs and pink and sepia 
tile roofs of the Old City. To star- 
board is that enduring duenna, the 
Hotel Nacional, almost lost among 
the steel girders and sleek monoliths 
of booming Havana and its. new 
hotels, the Capri, Havana Riviera, 
‘Havana Hilton and the St. John’s. 
Soon we were in our hotel, the 
Sevilla Biltmore (double $18-$30), 
reveling in a cooling shower and a 
quartet of daiquiri frappés ($2.40), 
and planning our evening. In your 
short time on the town, you simply 
cannot see everything in Havana. 
It’s important, however, to decide 
which hours to earmark for rest, as 
the Cuban capital is a twenty-four- 
hour town. Here is what we did: 
We taxied (50c) to the modest El 
‘Templete, on the water front, for 
our first Cuban meal. Its sidewalk 
terrace, facing the Channel, is a 
safe spot for initiation into Ha- 
yana’s infamous traffic, which whips 
by with staccato honkings, musi- 
cal whistles and bell clanging. 
- Our dinner selections: Tartar 
soup (two barely cooked eggs afloat 


in a thick ham broth), pompano 
covered with almonds, fresh pine- 
apple sprinkled with shredded coco- 
nut, and coffee accompanied by 
creme de cacao, strangely turbulent 
like boiling lava. The tab: $6.40. 

Walking back to our hotel, we 
passed the romantic fortress, La 
Fuerza, oldest structure in Havana, 
where Isabela de Bobadilla pined 
behind its eight-foot-thick walls for 
the return from Florida of her gold- 
struck husband, Hernando de Soto. 
We walked through Pefia Pobre, 
Havana’s narrowest street, then 
came to the Executive Mansion, 
sandbagged and sentried. Then we 
strolled the Prado and San Rafael, 
the main shopping streets, ogling 
mantillas, $200 Panama hats, mam- 
moth concentrations of fancy pointy- 
toed shoes and stuffed baby alligators 
costumed as Elvis Presley. 

As evening became night, we 
drove six and one half miles to Lefty 
Clark’s Tropicana on the outskirts 
of town, Avenida 31 at Calle 74. The 
Tropicana’s glass-roofed, $250,000 
casino features a celebrated Ha- 
vana conversation piece, a misty 
fountain spraying eight heroic-sized 
nudes, all modeled from the same 
woman in remorseful tribute by her 
lover, who had jealously shot and 
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when you are so inclined... 


Comfortably inclined in a Heritage chair, you enjoy the luxurious built- 


in posture that is just one of 21 dimensions engineered into its design. 
Shown: Lounge chair in choice of over 400 Heritage Gallery fabrics. 


Mail twenty-five cents 
for Booklet to Heritage 
Furniture, Inc., Dept. 
H3, High Point, N.C. 
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DESIGN *% CRAFTSMANSHIP 


for the vacation of a lifetime! 


When you visit this picturesque ‘Venice of the New World’ you'll agree, 
San Antonio is ‘single in kind and excellence’. You'll marvel at the 
centuries old Spanish Missions, the Spanish Governor's Palace and the 
‘Alamo’, shrine of Texas Liberty. You'll be enchanted by quaint ‘La 
Villita’, the early Spanish settlement. You'll delight in a cruise down 
the romantic San Antonio River that meanders lazily through a 
tropical paradise in the heart of the modern shopping district. 
You'll enjoy visiting the giant military installations that surround 
the city, or playing a round of golf even in the middle of winter. 
Send for your FREE booklet on things to do and see in San Antonio. 
Make plans now to visit San Antonio on your next vacation. ..and 
don't forget your camera! Superb accommodations at non-resort rates. 


MUNICIPAL INFORMATION BUREAU 


153 Navarro 1 
San Antonio 5, Texas 


CAs, 


{ 


MAIL COUPON FOR & 
FREE PICTURE BOOK. 


Please send me your Free book of things 
to see and things to do in San Antonio. 


| NAME 
Member ] 
TEXAS-MEXICO : 
HOLIDAY ] ADDRESS 
COUNCIL ] city STATE J 
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The Impala Convertible with Body by 
a a misters 


‘& 
cE 


Fisher. Safety Plate Glass means better seeing in all new Chevies. 


YOU’LL HAVE PLENTY TO SHOW OFF 2n the high-spirited 
performance of your NEW CHEVROLET. With its radical new 
Turbo-Thrust V8" and new action in all engines, it’s so quick, agile 


and eager that once you take the wheel, you'll never want to leave it. You’ve 


got your hands on something really special! 


Your pride can’t help showing just a 
bit when you slide behind the wheel 
of this new Chevrolet. You couldn’t 
be sitting prettier—and you know it. 

You’re in charge of one of the year’s 
most looked at, most longed for cars. 
Chevy’s crisply sculptured contours 
and downright luxurious interiors 
are enough to make anybody feel like 
a celebrity. 

Move your foot a fraction on the 
gas pedal and you feel the instant, 


silken response of a unique new kind 
of V8. Head into a turn and you 
know that this car was built to han- 
dle. You ride smoothly and serenely 
—cradled in a new Safety-Girder 
frame and cushioned by deep coil 
springs at every wheel. You can even 
have a real air ride*, if you wish. 
See your dealer and get that Chevy 
feeling! . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 


*Optional at extra cost. 


_ Continued from Page 21 
crippled her for life. In a semi- 
_ Open-air café-theater, its crys- 
tal arches soaring among the 
_ palms, we watched a spectac- 
“ular nonstop fantasy, danced 
and sung with wild abandon. 
i. bill: $10.) 
‘ Back in town we night- 
- capped ($1.50) at Sloppy Joe’s, 
at the corner of Animas and 
— a popular tourist 
oasis, parked the car ($1.50) 
and then decided to call it a 
night. First-day mileage: 26. 


We awakened to Sunday 
church bells seemingly ringing 
in mambo time. We break- 
fasted ($2.50) three blocks 
from the hotel at the spacious 
- Miami, at Neptuno and Marti, 
famous for its fine fruit—es- 
"pecially papaya, mango and 
"the heart-shaped cherimoya, a 
sweet, custardlike morsel. Then 
| we caught a bus (20c) to San 
_ Francisco Square to view the 
Old City’s colonial edifices— 
palaces with marble staircases 
and fine carved coach doors. 
"Several of them house govern- 
"ment ministries. Be sure to 
_ yisit the post office at the water 
front on Oficios Street, at the 
“foot of Teniente Ray Avenue. 
Tt is an ancient Franciscan 
“monastery, its pirate lookout 
_ tower topped by a headless St. 
Francis, decapitated by light- 
ning in 1846. 
Four blocks north in the 
‘Plaza de Armas is City Hall, 
‘once the palace of Spanish 
governors. A guide will give a 
run-down of Cuba’s tempestu- 
| ous history as you walk by the 
line-up of heroic marble busts, 
including the memorable trio 
of firebrands who led the 1895 
“revolution: José Marti, the 
nation’ § most eminent patriot; 
Maximo Gomez, the “Old 
Fo ”; and Antonio Maceo, 
‘the mulatto “Shadow of 
Wrath. *” Two blocks north- 
“west is Cathedral Square, a 
“small plaza cobblestoned four 
“centuries ago. The Cathedral 
“is popularly called St. Chris- 
topher’s after the city’s patron 
Saint, the protector of travelers. 
On the square is the original 
home of Juan Ponce de Leén, 
“once the glamorous Café de 
‘Paris, now a bank. 
=. doing the Old City, we 


ed modern Havana and its 
environs with a hired guide 
($4 for two hours with tip). 
drove through the ocean- 


new thirty-story Havana Hilton, passed 
the sumptuous Sports Palace, Casa de 
Beneficencia, an orphans’ home, with its 
revolving-basket door for receiving un- 
wanted babies, and the Tennis Club. 

A white-tiled tunnel under the Almen- 


gold-coast district of beach and yacht 
clubs and magnificent mansions. Fifth 
Avenue, the main boulevard, is en- 
hanced with shrubs shaped like cathedral 
bells, toadstools and pyramids. It leads 
to La Playa, a popular beach and amuse- 


section, an exclusive residential park. Be 
sure to see the University of Havana 
with its stupendous stone stairway; the 
Plaza of the Republic, with its newly 
erected government buildings; Sports 


dares River leads to Miramar, Havana’s 


pen rumencneemenami st tart COP 


ment area. Beyond is the Country Club 


City, Cuba’s bid for the 1960 Olympics; 
and Colén 
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Fifteen steps to Britain 


Step up and there you are—that’s all the 
going time it takes to reach the charm 
of Britain. 


British voices and manners and ways 
greet you the moment you board one of 
the great airliners of British Overseas 
Airways Corporation. 


Suddenly you have the delightful feel- 
ing of having stepped across a whole 
broad ocean—and reached your desti- 
nation in one swift wink of time. 


The change, the excitement, the glam- 
our of your holiday abroad begins even 
before the silver wings of your giant 
BOAC aircraft are spread toward the 
East. 


You are in an atmosphere as fascinat- 
ingly British as Britain itself. From “all 
aboard” on—everywhere about you is 
the aura of its difference. 


And the manner in which you are 
served is as refreshingly different as the 


Bookings through travel agents or any office of British Overseas Airways Corporation. 
Direct Service Cities; New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Miami, San Francisco. 
Other offices: Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Washington, Dallas. 


accents and the atmosphere—that is the 
thing that heaps your measure of en- 
joyment. Whether you travel Economy, 
Tourist, First Class or de Luxe (as on the 
famed “Monarch”), when you fly BOAC 
you are the guest of a genial crew, adept 
in the art of gracious serving. 

If you would fly to any land the world 
over, fly BOAC—and make your going 
a memorable part of the fun. And espe- 
cially if you would fly to Britain—fly the 
way Britain is nearest. 


Ccnid iamdon in air travel leader in air travel 


HOLIDAY SCHOOL & CAMP DIRECTORY 


These advertisers will be glad to send literature. Write them direct, stating your specific interests. 


Girls’ Schools 


. 7 
Saint Margaret’s School 
An Episcopal New England school for girls, grades 9-12, 
emphasizing preparation for leading colleges. Careful indi- 
vidual guidance. Music, art and dramatics. 32-acre campus. 
Out-door sports. Modern fire-proof buildings. Est. 1865. 


Pauline S. Fairbanks, Box L, Waterbury 20, Conn. 


Grier School 


In the Alleghenies. Accredited College Preparation and 
General Courses. Well-rounded school life for girls, grades 
9-12. Music, Art, Dramatics. Typing. Exceptional Riding. 
Winter, team sports. 1000 acres. Gym, Pool. 106th yr. Catalog. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas C. Grier, Co-Heads, Box 43, Tyrone, Pa. 


Stuart Hall 

In Virginia's Shenandoah Valley. An Episcopal — girls’ 
school. Fully accredited. Grades 9-12. Notable college 
entrance record. Music & art. Charming atmosphere. At- 
tractive campus. All sports. Gym., indoor swimming pool. 


Martha Dabney Jones, M.A., Box H, Staunton, Virginia 


Walnut Hill 


College preparatory boarding school for girls, grades 9-12. 
Superior scholastic training. Art, music. Country life on 
45-acre campus combined with cultural opportunities of 
Boston. All sports, riding, skiing. Founded 1893. Catalog. 


Mildred Marcy, Prin., 14 Highland St., Natick, Mass. 


Mary A. Burnham School for Girls 

8ist yr. Graduates are mature, poised, thoroughly prepared 
for college. Music, Art emphasized. Traditional campus life. 
Natl. enrollment. Riding, skiing, swimming, all sports. 
Fully accredited. Summer School. Newport, R. I. Catalogs. 


Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-J, Northampton, Mass. 


Kemper Hall 

Gives girls mental, spiritual, moral and physical training 
for gracious, successful living. College preparation; op- 
portunities in Music, Dramatics and Fine Arts including 
Ceramics. Jr. School. 87th Vr. Under direction of Sisters 
of St. Mary (Episcopal). Write Box H, Kenosha, Wis. 


Girls’ School 
Switzerland 


La Chatelainie 

St. Blaise, Neuchatel, Switzerland. Est. 1880. Preparatory 
& Finishing School for girls 13-21. College Board prep. 
Languages, home ec. & secretarial courses. All sports. Op- 
tional winter & summer at Gstaad. Tours to Italy, France. 
Also summer courses. Dr. A. H. Jobin, Principal 


Special School 


Mary Pogue School, Inc. 


Founded 1903. For retarded girls and boys of all ages 
who need special care and teaching. Year round. 


75 Geneva Road, Wheaton, Illinois (near Chicago) 


Home Study Schools 


Interior Decoration at Home 

Approved supervised home study training. Fine starting 
point for career. No classes. No wasted time. Text and work 
kit furnished. Diploma awarded. Low tuition and pay- 
ments. Send for free booklet. Chicago School of Interior 
Decoration, 835 Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 3763, Chicago14, III. 


Can I, At My Age 


Become A Hotel Executive 
Even Though { Have No Previous 


Hotel Experience? 


Would you like to 
step into a well-paid 
position in a Hotel, 
Motel, Club, Apart- 
ment House Project? 
Positions everywhere 
as Manager, Purchas- 
ing Agent, Social Di- 
rector, Assistant Man- 
ager, Hotel Hostess 
or Executive House- 
keeper. Would you 
like to look forward 
happily to the future? 
The success of Lewis 
graduates, young and 
mature, PROVES 
you can! 


Step Into a Well-Paid 


Don E. Ulmer 
Wins Success As 
Hotel Manager 

“After receiving 
my Lewis di- 
ploma, I accepted 
a position at a 
resort hotelwhich 
the Lewis Place- 
ment Service ob- 
tained for me, At 


Marjorie Beedle 
Becomes 
Manager of a 
Beautiful Motel 


“Thanks to Lewis 
Training, I'm 
earning a fine sal- 
ary as Manager 
of this beautiful 


l. This rep- a 
ReES eae ae Hotel Position. the end of the 

resents a 50% in- a. 
eranne lanicaataro FREE Book Gives season, I was ap- 
a os f i jointed Manager 
over my previous Fascinating Facts obanothen tote 


Our FREE Book 
“Your Big Opportu- 
nity,” explains how you can qualify 
for a well-paid position at home, in 
leisure time, or through resident classes in Washington; 
tells you how you are registered FREE in the Lewis 
Nationwide Placement Service. Most important, it shows 
how you can be a Lewis Certified Employee—certified to 
“make good" when placed in a position. Mail the 
coupon NOW! 


An Accredited School of N.H.S.C. 
course Approved for ALL Veteran Training 


nd 
4 2 ied 
YEAR 


Send me, without cost or dbligation, your Free Book. 
I wish to know how to qualify for a well-paid position. 


position.”” 


Each change 
meantan increase 
in salary.” 


| Lewis Hotel Training School 
Room DC-605, Washington 7, D. C. 


i 

i 

I 

1 i} 
i! O) Home Study Resident Training } 
DRS Ost oo AR dincent nin ei nea tates My nite AAS ! 
1 (Please print name and address) 1 
ee Ue OAR Os Sah EOP gee ee ease rie te ae ' 
' City ape aaear Zone ie. Stat ness ce } 
: (1) Check here if eligible for Veteran Training. 1 
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EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Plan— 

Each Student a Class 
For those with educational prob- 
lems—successful college prepara- 
tion and general education. Our 
tests discover causes of difficul- 
ties and we (1) devise individual- 
~ ized program to overcome difficul- 
ties; (2) make up lost time; (3) instill confidence; (4) teach 
effectively the art of concentration and the science of 
study. Faculty 12; Enrollment 30; 52 years’ experience. 


Write Edward R. Knight, Ph. D., Headmaster 


OXFORD ACADEMY ieacencvie, 


Pleasantville, N. J. 


Peddie 


College preparatory. Grades 7-12. Endowed; fully accred- 
ited. Individual guidance; developmental reading; public 
speaking required. Separate Junior School. All sports, golf, 
swimming. 280 acres. Summer session. 93rd year. Catalog. 


Dr. C. O. Morong, Headmaster, Box 3-E, Hightstown, N.J. 


Warren School 


Where boys over 13 with educational problems can learn 
how to concentrate, gain confidence and make up lost time. 
College preparation. Individual and remedial programs, 
Acceleration. Accredited. Nr. Princeton, Phila., N.Y.C. 


Philip Lincoln Garland, Dir., Box 750, Chester, New Jersey 


KENTUCKY Mititary 
((NSTITUTE ‘“itster’ 


winter home 
in Florida 
Preparation for college under ideal climatic 
conditions year. Winter months at 
Venice, Fla, Oldest private Military School 
in America. R.O.T.C. For fully illustrated 
catalog, and ‘‘ Why Florida” folder, address: 
Col. C. B. Richmond, Pres. 
Box O Lyndon, Ky. 


Shattuck School 


Accredited. Boys, Grades 9-12. Balanced educational, reli- 
gious, military program. Preparatory, general. Sr. Basic 
ROTC. Sports for all. Gym, armory, pool, golf. Many activ- 
ities. Episcopal. Est. 1858. Summer School-Camp., Catalog. 


Dir. of Admissions, 580 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


Northwestern Military & Naval Acad. 


College preparatory. Est. 1888. Accredited. 75 mi. to Chi- 
cago, 55 to Milwaukee. Average class 10. Fireproof build- 
ings. Modern facilities. 85 acres on lake. Senior ROTC 
Basic. All sports; sailing. Summer Camp. Write for catalogs, 


73 So. Lake Shore Rd., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


St. John’s Military Academy 


Where boys become self-confident men. Accredited college 

reparation under the famous St. John’s System. Grades 
a 12. Inspired teaching. Small classes, individual attention. 
Reading Clinic. ROTC. Fireproof dorms. Sports. Summer 


Camp. Catalog. Dir. of Adm., Box 738, Delafield, Wis. 


Riding 
Swimming 
Sailing i 
Canoeing F z : 
i On Michigan's beautiful Torch Lake, Girls 7-18, 
ae 4 groups. Large group 15-18, Have fun, learn 
Riflery secrets of out-of-doors, develop poise, resource- 


fulness, dependability. Choice of activities. Ma- 


ture Leadership. Daily riding in fee. 112 acres, 
5 


Arts & Crafts 
Nature Lore 


Woodcraft 3 mile lake front, 44 substantial buildings. 
Drama & Music Modern equipment. Doctor, nurse, infirmary. 
Dancing Brother camp, Fairwood. Write for Catalog. 
Games Mrs. M. H. Eder, Owner-Director 
Trips 5699 Belmont Avenue, Cincinnati 24, Ohlo 


INDIAN BEACH CAMP 
Grand Traverse Bay, Northport, Mich. 


Fun, adventure in woods and water for 
72 girls, 7-17. Riding daily, water ski- 
ing, sailing, life saving, canoeing in- 
cluded in fee, Arts, crafts, trips, all 
sports, journalism, dramatics, Mature 
counselors—one for every 4 campers, 
Excellent equipment. 4 & 8 week ses- 
sions, Est, 1947, Catalog. 

Mr. & Mrs. Morris H. Shaw, Lena, Ill. 


Camp Watervliet 

Girls 6-17. 24th season—300 acres. Private Lake. Expe- 
rienced Guidancein Land & WaterSports. Canoeing, Sailing, 
Trips, Pioneering, Ranch Program too, Arts, Crafts, Music, 
Dramatics, Dance, Nature, Riding featured, Horse Show. 4 
or 8 wks, Booklet. Dy, & Mrs. H. W. Tatter, Watervliet, Mich. 


Camp Cowasset 


Summer fun for girls on Cape Cod—all salt water sports, 
sailing, swimming. Riding, archery, tennis, dramatics, 


‘dancing, music, crafts, trips. Careful supervision. Log cab- 


ins among the spicy pines. Ages 5-15, 4 groups. 43rd yr. 
Catalog. Beatrice M. Hunt, Dir., Holbrook, Mass. 


Coed Schools 
Sanford & Sunny Hills School 


Coed, ages 3-18. College Preparatory, general courses, 
Small classes. Art, music, dramatics, building projects, 
Sports, including riding. Summer session. 180 acre campus. 
Accredited. Elfen Q. Sawin, Pres.; Nancy C. Sawin & Wm. 

N. Wingerd, Directors, Hockessin 9, Delaware 


Windsor Mountain School 


In Berkshires, Coed college preparation, Grades 8-12 
Sound scholastic program in friendly, informal atmosphere. 
Excellent college record. Daily counseling. Work projects. 
Music, art, dramatics, Riding, skiing, all sports. 


Dr. Gertrude Bondy, Director, Box 508-D, Lenox, Mass. 


Cambridge School of Weston 
Coeducational. Day & boarding; grades 7-12. College pre- 
Daratory, progressive. Music, art, dramatics, shop, sports 
work program. Self-government & all around develop- 
ment emphasized. 140 acre campus 10 miles from Boston. 


M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr,, Headmaster, Weston 93, Mass. 
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Boys’ Schools 


ALLEY FORGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
"At the Nation’s Shrine” prepare your 


boy to enter leading colleges and at the 
same time be trained for a commission in the Armed 
Services. Small classes, highest academic standards. 
Prep.Schooland Jr. College, fully accredited ;ages12—20. 
Allsports, Arty., Cav., Infantry, Band, Senior Division 
ROTC. Catalog. ox T, Wayne, Pa. 


ULVER 


Grades 8-12, Thorough preparation 
for leading colleges. Accredited. 
Develops initiative, self-reliance, 
courtesy, character, leadership. All 
sports. Exceptional academic, liv- 
ing facilities. ROTC. Artillery, Cav- 
alry, Infantry, Band. 1300-acre cam- 
pus on Lake Maxinkuckee. Catalog. 


31 Pershing Terrace, Culver, Ind. 


Howe Military School 


Academic training in spiritual environment. Accredited 
preparatory, business. Potential Achievement Rating gives 
individual goal. Jr. school. Sr. ROTC. Sports. New dorms 
and pool. Episcopal. Est. 1884. Summer Camp. Catalog. 


Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., 838 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 


EORGI 


8 miles from Atlanta—Winter and summer 
school. R.O.T.C.—Highest government rating— 
Accredited. Prepares for all colleges and the na- 
tional academies. Separate Junior School, first thru seventh 
grades, limited to 100 boarding cadets. Post graduate course. 
All major sports. Required attendance at gym. classes. In- 
door pool. Cadets live in small groups with teachers. Mod- 
erate rates. Write Col. W. O. Brewster, College Park, Ga. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Western Military Academy 


Develops a desire to succeed. Emphasis on self-confidence, 
self-direction, how-to-study. Small classes, guidance. 
Grades 7-12. Career analysis. Jr.-Sr. R.O.T.C. All ath- 
letics: riding, pool. 80th yr. Near St. Louis. Catalog. 


Col. Ralph B. Jackson, Supt., Box H-3, Alton, Illinois 


Morgan Park Military Academy 

Superior academic program under inspiring faculty. College 
Preparatory, fully accredited. Small classes, grades 4-12. 
Honor ROTC; Rifle Team, Flying, Swimming, Band, Art, 
Music, Drama. Shop. Sports; teams for all. 86th year. 


Catalog. Supt., Box 1238, Morgan Park, Chicago 43, Ill. 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Fully accredited. College preparatory and general courses. 
Aviation. Outstanding record of college entrance. ROTC. 
Boys taught how to study. Small classes, individual atten- 
tion. All sports. Junior School. 77th year. Summer session. 
Catalog. Registrar, Box 223, Bordentown, New Jersey 


Girls’ Camps 
Champlain 


Kimsya or 


For Girls 6—17. 40th season. Riding for every girl every 

day—wonderful trails—own stable. Sailing, swimming, 

canoeing, water skiing, tennis, archery, riflery, crafts, dra- 

matics, dance. Separate division for girls under 10. — 
Give age. Booklet: 


Mr. and Mrs. John W. Williams % 
70 Park Street Canton, N. Y. 


Holiday Hill 


70 girls 6-17. Craftsbury Common, Vt. Stowe vicinity. 
Daily riding, care of horses, mountain trips, sailing, water 
skiing, sports, creative arts, dance. Leadership program. 
Inclusive fee. Josephine Willard and Dorothea Loewel, 

Directors, 55-H Locust Ave., New Rochelle, N.Y. 


On a Bay of 
Lake 


Camp Lochearn 


For girls 7-15 in three age groups. Lake Fairlee, Vermont. 
Your daughter will have fun at Camp Lochearn and gain 
new abilities. All sports, trips, riding, crafts, etc. Cabins on 
lake shore. Modern equipment. Moderate tuition. Est. 1916, 


Mrs. Frank M. Chubb, 1122 Bellemore Rd., Baltimore 10, Md. 


Teela-Wooket, The Horseback Camps 
In Green Mts, of Vermont. A glorious summer of riding, 
fun, adventure! Beginners’ and show horses, hunters. Water 
sports, golf, tennis, archery, riflery. Dramatics. Crafts. 

tips. $375—525, no extras. Outfit may be rented. Booklet 


(give age). €. A, Roys, Box 156-H, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Camp Norfleet 


Burlington, Vt., on Lake Champlain. 65 girls, 4-20. Inter- 
nat’l group. Exceptional music, art, dramatics, concerts, 
ballet, modern dance, plays, French. All sports. Tutoring. 
CIT program. Distinguished staff. Nurse. 


300 West End Ave., N. Y. 23. LY 5-3367 


Farwell 

53rd Season. Girls 6-16. On beautiful lake in Vermont. 
Swimming, tennis, riding, waterskiing. Our schooled horses. 
Fee includes riding. All usual camp activities. Trips. Sail- 
ing. Snug log cabins. Four age groups. Booklet on request. 
Mr. & Mrs. L. Dulany Furlong, Box 267, Mathews, Virginia 


Beenadeewin 


Lake Fairlee, Vt. Girls 5—-17—4 age groups. A friendly, 
happy camp. Two waterfronts. Riding, Sailing, Trips. 
Drama. Crafts. Water Skiing. All sports. Tutoring. Cabins 
on 4 mile lake front. Mature staff. 45th yr. Catalog. 


Mr. & Mrs, L. H. Dundon, 15 Shelley Rd., Short Hills, N. J. 


STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance. Band. All sports. 2 gyms. 
Pool. Fine health record. Fire- 
proof buildings. Separate Junior 
School. lus, Catalog write Supt. 
S.M.A. Box Y-3, Staunton, Va. 
BASIC COURSE R.0.1.C. BY 
U.S. ARMY INSTRUCTORS, 


FORK UNION 


* OY ae of study ae Up- 
per School (grades 9— asincreased honor 
* roll 50%. Develops concentration, Fully 
accredited. ROTC highest rating. 17 mod- 
ern buildings, 2 completely equipped gyms, 
*2 indoor pools. Excellent health record. 
aC Sonlans School feradeee 4-8) nan a ee 
gs, ool. Housemothers, 60t: 
year. For OXE SiByect PLAN booklet 
and catalog write: 
Dr. J.C.Wicker, Box 13, Fork Union, Va. 
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MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Hargrave Military Academy 

Fully accredited. College preparatory, general courses. 
Grades 5-12. How-to-study training; remedial reading; in- 
dividual guidance, Wholesome Christian influence. Separate 
Junior School. All sports. Summer School, Founded 1909. 


Catalog. Co}, Joseph H. Cosby, Pres., Box D, Chatham, Va. 


Bolles of Florida 


Fully accredited. Distinguished academic record. Upper & 
lower schools, grades 7-12. Conference-type classrooms,” 
Guidance. Sports, including year-round golf, tennis. Sailing. 
Outdoor swimming pool. Military or naval training, Write 


for catalog. Registrar, Box 5037-D, Jacksonville, Florida 


Chauncy Hall School 


Specialized preparation for M.I.T. and other engineering 
schools. Individual attention through unique “checking” 
system. Past enrollment 46 states, 48 countries. Enter June 
2 or Sept. 29. Write for catalog. 


R. D. Farnsworth, Prin., 554 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Sterling School ‘ 

College prep for boys 12-19 in Northern Vt. Experienced 
faculty, Individual help. English, remedial reading, all 
math, sciences, languages, history. Ski at nearby Stowe. 
Trips. Team sports. Fishing, riflery, etc. Summer school. 


Norman E. Rioux, Headmaster, Box 132, Sheffield 8, Mass. 


Kemper Military School 

Rounded educational, military, recreational program. Cen- 
tury-old tradition; modern methods. Accredited. Smal! 
classes; personal guidance. 8th Grade, H.S. and Jr. College. 
Approved ROTC. All sports, pool; flying. 114th yr. Cata- 
log. Dir. of Admissions, 1138 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


Thomas Jefferson School 

Why not the best in education for your son? Faculty all 
Harvard men. Every graduate enters a good college, 
Solid, thorough college preparation. Hard work. No frills. 


~ Cheerful rooms. Excellent food. Grades 9-12. 


Robin D. McCoy, Headmaster, St. Louis 23, Missouri 


Jeanne D’Arc 

Girls 6-18. On Adirondack lake. Excellent supervision. All 
water sports, sailing, water skiing. Riding, golf, tennis, 
fencing, campcraft. CIT program. Catholic chapel. Rate 
$500. Catalog. Col. & Mrs. C, H. Mcintyre, 
3904 Underwood St., Chevy Chase, Washington 15, D. C. 


Fire Place Lodge 

A Salt Water Camp for Girls 5-19 at East Hampton, L.I., on 
Gardiner’s Bay. Sailing, Swimming, Water skiing, Canoe- 
ing, Riding, Tennis, Crafts. Music. Fine Arts, Dramatics, 
Counselor Training. Six separate programs. Booklet. 


Mrs. A. L. Purcell, 33 Oxford St., Montclair, New Jersey 


Lake George Camp for Girls 

On Lake George, Glenburnie, N. Y. Mile-long private shore. 
All water sports. 95-acre woodland campsite. Little Theatre 
—professional staff. Riding, tennis. 3 age groups 6-17. Res. 
nurse. Brother Camp—Adirondack for Boys—nearby. 


Mr. & Mrs. John E. Donat, 11 Walnut Hill Rd., Orange, Conn. 


Sea Pines Camp 

Girls 5-16 have summer of fun on historic Cape Cod. Over 
4 mile white sandy beach. Sailing, Swimming. All land 
sports. Crafts, Dramatics, Dancing, Music, Nature and 
Cultural Trips, Expert supervision. 52nd season. Booklet. 


Mr. & Mrs. Lee Walp, 410 Fourth St., Marietta, Ohio 
Ogontz White Mountain Camp 


Girls 6-18. On Ogontz Lake, near Sugar Hill, N.H. Aqua- 
planing, swimming, sailing, golf, riding, tennis. Mountain 
trips. Crafts, nature study, dancing, music. Outdoor cook- 
ing. Tutoring. Cabins. 750 acres of woods, meadows. 36th 


year. Booklet. AbbyA.Sutherland,Box R, Ogontz Center, Pa. 


Lake Greeley Pocono Mt. Camp 


Greeley, Pa. Girls 6-17. Fee includes up to 2 hrs. riding 
daily, water-skiing, speed-boating, all land & water sports, 
dancing, music, drama, riflery, crafts, trips, laundry. Horse 
Show. 4 or 8 wks, 28th yr. N.Y. 85 mi., Phila. 120 mi. Catalog: 


Carl A. Hummel, Wynnewood 9, Pa., Tel: Midway 2-5549 


Ecole Champlain—French Camp 
Girls6-16.On Lake Champlain. Conversational French with 


European counselors. Tuition includes daily riding, sailii e 


water sports, tennis, dramatics, music, art, dancing. 35 
year. Sunday Services. Three groups. State age. Booklet. 


Mrs. E. O. Chase, 123 Summit Street, Burlington, Vermont 


Les Chalets Francais 


Deer Isle on Maine coast. Unique camp with original, 
imaginative, informal program. Girls 5-18 learn fluent 
French the easy, conversational way. Live in Swiss chalets. 
Riding, sailing, tennis. Music, art, ballet, dramatics. Catalog. 


Mrs. Elsa O. James, 1024 Westview Ave., Phila. 19, Pa. 


Music Camps 


New England Music Camp 

Coed, 9-20. Outdoor life; serious music study. Log cabins 
on lake, Oakland, Maine, Nationally known artist-instruc- 
tors. Private lessons. Voice, instruments; orchestra, band, 
chorus. Sports. 8 wks $450 inc. lessons. 22nd yr. Catalog. 


Dr. Paul E. Wiggin, 64 Gorton Lake Bivd., Warwick, R. |. 


National Music Camp e 
Interlochen, Mich. Affiliated Univ. of Mich. Talent-finding. 
Symphony orchestra, band, choir. Drama, radio, TV, dance, 
art. Nationally known instructors. H.S., College, Inter- 
med., Jr. camps; coed. 700 acres, 2 lakes, hotel. Sports. 


Dr. Jos. E. Maddy, Rm. 6, 303 S. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


AN IDEAL VACATION 


Fun, happiness, new friendships. 

Training in neatness, promptness, 

courtesy, alertness. Emphasis on 

correct posture, health, character 

growth. Regular Academy person- 

nel, Exceptional recreational, hous- 

ing, dining and health facilities, 

e wooded campus. All land and water sports, 

and HORSEMANSHIP SCHOOLS (boys 14-18). 

CRAFT CAMP (944-14). Optional tutoring in 
camps. Separate catalogs. 


ake Shore Terrace 


Culver, Indiana 


ummer of constructive fun for Juniors (8-14) on lake. 
29 to Aug. 9. Completely modern equipment and fa- 
es. Staff from Winter School faculty. All sports; boating, 
swimming. Review studies if desired. Low rate. Catalog. 

ret? B. Bouton, M.A., 16 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 


ST. JOHN’S 


23 sports and activities to choose from. 
‘Expert coaching. Emphasis on character 
building. Complete land and lake facili- 
ties of ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY including modern hospital, gym, 
golf course. Basic military training. Op- 
tional tutoring. Sister camp. Parent 
guest house. Catalog. Boys 9-18. 


H-73 DE KOVEN HALL 
DELAFIELD WISCONSIN 


Towering Pines, Eagle River, Wis. 
‘Boys 6 to 16. Unexcelled in water sports. Thousand-acre 
‘site. Two clear lakes, Athletics, crafts, wilderness pack and 
e trips. Exceptional cabin, program and health fa- 
cilities. Brochure: 

Mr, & Mrs. J. M. Jordan, 242 Bristol St., Northfield, Illinois 


Camp Northwestern 
Summer of aquatic fun, boys 8-14 at Lake Geneva. 85 acres. 
75 mi. Chicago. 28 sailboats, cutters, etc. Swimming, A.R.C. 
, sailing, water skiing, fishing. Golf, tennis, riding, 
_ riflery, crafts. Seamanship, wrestling. Fireproof housing. 
_ Catalog. 73 S. Shore Drive, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


2 
h Lake, Traverse Bay region, Michigan. Boys 7-17. 
|} season. Land and water sports include riding, sailing. 
e groups. Superior staff and facilities. Sister camp, 
‘our-Way ige. Write for booklet. Give boy’s age. Mm, H. 


Eder, Dir.-Owner, 5699 Belmont Ave., Cincinnati 24, Ohio 


Camp Tosebo 

For boys 7-15. Manistee, Michigan. Portage Lake. Sand 

beach. 47th year. Swimming, sailing, riding, athletics, 
, dramatics, Indian Lore, canoe trips. 60 boys. In- 
vidual attention. Nurse. Tutoring. 8 weeks. 4 weeks. 

4 ia 


Mr. Ross H. Taylor, 120 Onieda Ave., Elmhurst, Ill. 
Camp Charlevoix 


_ A character camp for boys 7-17 in Northern Michigan. Dude 

ranch. 40 camp owned horses. Rodeo. Western cowboys. Ex- 
cellent riflery. All sports. Sailing fleet. Trips. College staff. 
Resident nurse. 42 log buildings. No hay fever. 33rd year. 


K.H. Smith, 1922 Beaufait Rd., Gross@ Pointe Woods, Mich. 


= 
Shattuck Summer School-Camp 
Six weeks’ recreation and study for boys 9-18. Two age 
Rennes: Regular Shattuck faculty and facilities. Basic mil- 
training. Sailing, swimming, tennis, golf, other sports. 
Dietitian. In southern Minnesota. Catalog. 
_ Dir. of Admissions, A-580 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


Windshift Canoe Camp 


A North Woods canoe tripping camp for young men 12-18. 
Experienced staff. Emphasis on learning how to live well 
we the out-of-doors. Excellent fishing, hiking, exploring. 
‘ e wild life—moose, deer, bear, beaver, otter, mink. 


* Oliver W. Quickmire, Dir., Box 5, Van Etten, N.Y. 


D-Arrow Camp 

For boys ages: 12-16. On Grand Lake in Eastern Maine. 
ess Living and Canoe Trips are emphasized. Small 
| group with individual attention given, Quaker 

ship, George P. Darrow, 

Director, Oakwood School, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


inoke ae 


\t Wolfeboro, N. H., on Lake Winnipesaukee. Fiftieth 
“ason. Experience reflected in care of boys and in varied 
VE —water and land sports, trips, camp craft. Coun- 
of character and ability. Winnemont, sister camp. 


ford M. Bentley, 1-A Sheffield Rd., Winchester, Mass. 


' MOOSEHEAD 


> For Boys 6-16 


MRE 1. 
_ For Girls 6-16 


jacent camps on Crescent Lake, Maine. Est. 1921. Afi 
vities inc. riding, swimming, sailing, water skiing, 
. Nature. Junior Maine Guide. ‘Tutoring. Catalog. 

B. Johnson, Box 307B, Weston, Mass. TWinbrook 4-5762 


- JOHNSONS CAMPS 


tholic Camps 
Lady of Lourdes for girls, Acadia for boys. Separate 

1 mile apart. 1600 acres in Catskills. Riding, all 
& water sports, crafts, drama. Exceptional staff & 
pment. Tutoring. Priests, doctor, nurses. 52nd year. 


iv. John K. Ruvo, 472-K West 142nd St., New York 31 
Coed Camp 


ipawingo Farm Camp 
side Lake, Gouldsboro, Pa. Poconos. 2200’ alt. Coed. 

. Enr, 90. Fee $485, Excellent riding & farm pro- 
Outpost camp for overnight trips; land & water sports, 
, music. Wee campers have own cottage & dining 
‘Mr. & Mrs. E, H. Norton, Dirs., Gouldsboro, Pa. 


Boys’ Camps 


Verde Valley School Summer Camp 
Camp-and-Travel in AMAZING ARIZONA 


e Summer adventure for boys and girls, es 10-15, 
on 165 wooded acres near Auzenataniatival wonders. 
Camping to Grand Canyon, Painted Desert, Petrified 
Forest, Navaho and Hopi Indian villages (famous 
Kachina and Snake dances). Riding, swimming, tennis, 
archery. Use of modern living and sports facilities, in- 
firmary of Verde Valley School. Careful supervision. 
Tutoring available in English and math. 6 weeks. 
Write Box 92, Sedona, Arizona 


ALLEY FORGE 
: SUMMER CAMPS 
“At the Nation’s Shrine” An unforgettable 


summer of fun and ay at America’s National 
.); Pioneer Camp (8-12). 


Shrine. Ranger Camp (11-1 
Swimming, riding instruction, mounted hikes, wood- 
craft, scouting, and modified military training. Sep- 
arate Band Camp (13-18) under renowned Musical 
Director. Starlight concerts. Individual instrument 
instruction. 


Catalog. Box 3, Wayne, Pa. 


Susquehanna, New Milford, Pa. 

Boys 5-16. Mt. camp on private lake. 40th Yr. 825 acres. 
Daily riding, complete course in horsemanship incl. in 
$595. fee—8 wks. Fine lake swimming. All other sports. 
Skilled leader for each 4 boys. Personal development our 
aim. Booklet. Robert T. Smith, New Milford, Pennsylvania 


Len-a-pe In The Penna. Poconos 

Boys 4-17, Near New York & Phila. 20 aides include two 

Indians, cowboy, magician, nurse. Excellent care & f 

Riding & canoe trips, tennis, aquaplaning. Booklet. 
David L. Keiser, 7733 Mill Rd., Phila. 17, Pa. Phone: 
Melrose 5-1682 (Phila.). Lakefront Hotel Guesthouse 


Camp Timlo 

On Trout Lake, Lake George, N.Y. Boys 6-16. 3 age groups. 
All land and water sports. Riding, riflery. Trips: Mt., 
canoe, island, sailing. Indian Lore, campcraft. Tutoring 
available. Counselor training. Catalog: state age, interest. 


Barr D. Morris, Dir., 5 Ten Eyck Ave., Albany 9, N. Y. 


Farragut Naval Camps 

Summer of adventure on Toms River. Boys 8-18 in 3 age 
groups. Trips on 63-ft. flagship. 42 land and water activi- 
ties. Modern buildings, 2 gyms. 2 athletic fields. Approved 
summer school program available. Write for catalog. 


Farragut Naval Camps, Box DC, Toms River, New Jersey 


Camp Sea Gull . 

Nationally recognized sailing and rhotorboating program. 
100 sail, motor boats, cruisers. Sailing masters, captains, 
expert staff of 125. 58 fine buildings. Ocean fishing. Unsur- 
passable equipment. Safe. All sports. Boys 7-17. Catalog. 
Wyatt Taylor, Dir., Dept. D, Arapahoe, North Carolina 


Camp Noname 

On Kentucky Lake. An Indiancraft Camp for boys 7 
through 14. Horseback riding, riflery, archery, Indian lore 
and dancing, crafts, canoeing. Between Dover and Paris, 
Tenn. Season $425. 2 week periods, $110. 


A. J. Taggert, Box 305, Scottsville, Ky. 


Name-Quoit—Cape Coc 
100 boys, 7-16; 3 age groups. Salt-water and fresh-water 
lake. Orleans, Mass, Swimming, sailing, canoeing, fishing. 
Tennis, golf, riding, riflery. Educational trips; crafts. 
Modern facilities, mature staff. Tutoring. Catalog. 

A. H. Farnham, One Glover Road, Wayland, Mass. 


Passumpsic, Ely, Vermont 

For 125 real, live fellows, 7-14, on a beautiful Vermont 

lake. All land & water sports, riding, canoe trips, over- 

night hikes. Practical campcraft. 3 age groups. 45th yr. 

A happy, satisfying summer. Mr. & Mrs. David M. Starry, 
4706 Essex Ave., Chevy Chase 15, Washington, D.C. 


Idlewild 


The Oldest Private Camp. 68th yr. Lake Winnipesaukee, 

For boys—3 div. 8 weeks $495. No extras. Riding, 
sailing, canoe, mt. trips. Golf, riflery, archery, speedboat, 
water skiing, music, tutoring. Doctor, nurse. Booklet. 


Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Roys, Otis St., West Newton 65, Mass. 


Travel Camps 


Western Caravan & Ranch 

Boys, girls. Ages 14-19. Motor cross-country camping tour. 
Wyoming ranch—1 week; Mexico City, Yellowstone, Salt 
Lake City, San Francisco, Hollywood, San Antonio, New 
Orleans. 8 wks. 12th yr. Bkit. Mr. & Mrs. T. H. Mellotte, 
9 Claremont Ave., Maplewood, N. J. So. Orange 2-7577 


Rancho Alegre 

8 delightful, sophisticated weeks in Old Mexico for your 
teenager, from Spanish hacienda life to hospitality in mod- 
ern Mexico City. Fluent Spanish the easy, natural way. In- 
dividualized planning to meet your child's needs, Coed. 


Box 14, Wisconsin State College, Eay Claire, Wisconsin 


Explorers’ Caravan 

Boys & girls, 14-19. Caravan camping in America’s un- 
spoiled wilderness areas. Mountaineering, sailing cruise, 
trout fishing, pack trip, sciences. Natl. Parks. Optional 3 
to 9 weeks. Small group. Experienced adult staff. 7th year. 


Dr. R. H. Stultz, 965 Lancaster Ave., Syracuse 10, N, Y. 


Swiss Holiday 

Boys & girls 12-18. Two months of heaven on Lago Mag- 
giore. Sailing, water skiing, sports. Travel in France, Italy, 
Austria, Switzerland, American & European staff. Write: 
Mrs. J. Christman, Hotel New Weston, N.Y., Jan, 15-Mar. 1; 
or Villa Verbanella Alta, Locarno-Minusio, Switzerland 


Western Camp 
Vagabond Ranch, Granby, Colorado 


Boys 12-18, Constructive ranch-travel-work adventure. 
Go West station wagon caravan, fly home. Ranch 9200’. 
Ride, fish, climb, hunt, prospect, pack trips, rodeos. Trips 
Sierras, So'west, Canada, Mexico. RN, geologist. Tutoring. 
12th yr. Mr. & Mrs. C. Pavek, Washington, Conn. 


HOLIDAY 


Continued from Page 23 
Cemetery, one of the world’s most 
opulent burying grounds. 

We lunched at the Bodeguita del 
Medio, a hangout of Havana’s jour- 
nalists and poets, located in Empe- 
drado Street near the Cathedral. 
We had the congri, a hash of pork, 
rice and beans, and the native spe- 
cialty, arroz con pollo, washed down 
with Hatuey, the local beer. Our bill 
was $4.90, including a $1 tip for the 
fine guitar-maracas trio who sang 
native folk songs, the puntos cu- 
banos, sentimental and devilish. 

After lunch we took off for Vara- 
dero, via Matanzas, an 84-mile trip. 
Hug the bay and keep a sharp 
watch for the Carretera Central 
(Central Highway), onto which you 
turn. The Elephant rice factory (Ar- 
roz Elefante) is a sizable check- 
point. There are plenty of gas sta- 
tions en route (regular, 32c a gallon). 

The countryside is lovely. Great 
laurels shade the highway; lush 
mountains swell behind pastel cot- 
tages; thrilling profiles of giant 
Royal palms sweep the horizon. 
You drive through rippling cane 
fields, tassels gently waving, the air 
heavy with the scent of cooking mo- 
lasses from the smoking sugar refin- 
eries. We passed several before 
reaching Matanzas, the “Athens of 
Cuba.” It has an enchanting harbor; 
the majestic Caves of Bellamar, ri- 
valing in grandeur the world’s most 
famous caverns; and the miracle- 
working statue of Our Lady of 
Monseratte, enshrined on a hill sur- 
mounting glorious Yumuri Valley, 
in a Hermitage with an altar of cork 
and hundreds of miracle paintings. 

A superb twenty-four-mile seg- 
ment of the Via Blanca leads from 
Matanzas along the Atlantic coast 
to Varadero, a winter resort for 
Americans, and a noted summer 
playground for Cubans. We stopped 
at the Leon ($6-8 double). After a 
grand swim in the incredibly blue 
water of the dazzlingly white beach, 
we ambled the length of the slender 
peninsula, delighted by the rococo 
quaintness of the hotels. 

We dined well at the Kawama 
Club Hotel ($10 for two, with cock- 
tails) on some celebrated Cubano 
specialties: stuffed Moorish crab 
and Cuban crawfish, supplemented 
by a concoction of black beans and 
white rice called “Moors and 
Christians,’ and topped off with 
the traditional island dessert, stewed 
guava and cream cheese, After 
dinner we went dancing. Instead of 
the elegant ballroom of the Vara- 
dero Internacional Hotel, where 
there is a $5-per-person min- 
imum charge, we chose the less 
sedate, less expensive Kastallita, in 

Continued on Page 30 
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White Sands 
are an 
all-year 
playground. 


Carlsbad 
Caverns 
are 
world 


Bullfights 
are popular 
with El Paso 
visitors. 


to the 


EL FASO 


Cunland 


You'll enjoy this winter more in high, dry, 
warm El Paso. You can really relax in 
mind and body in thisunhur- — 

ried, informal, hospitable land hee. 
of vivid contrasts. Explore an 

area rich in historic and scenic wonders. 
See Carlsbad Caverns, ghost towns, old 
missions, the Big Bend of 
Texas and remarkable White a 
Sands. Across the Rio Grande 

is Juarez, Old Mexico. “Go abroad” for 2¢ 
without passport or red tape. You can play 
outdoors every winter day... 
golf, tennis, ride horseback, 


take pictures, enjoy spectator 
sports. Accommodations to suit your taste 


and your budget. 
No winter rate 


increases here, 


| ‘EL PASO Sunland Club 


I328 San Francisco St. El Paso, Texas 


Please send me the free literature checked 
| Suntand folder (J 46 Things to See () 
yore Mexico () 
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Nothing like /t in all the world-— 


wn on is eels, Pee 


Five minutes from downtown Los Angeles, Wilshire Blvd. curves west to the Pacific, past backdrop of Hollywood Hills 


ALIFORNIA VACATION 


Even the 
skylines are 
different in 
Los Angeles 


Visitors always remark how low and spread out 
Los Angeles seems. It is—and by design. It means 
more fresh-air living, instead of canyon-like streets. 
And you can count the skyscrapers on one finger 
... the 32-story City Hall! 

Los Angeles is a study in contrasts. Oil wells 
pump black gold on a golf course. A modern glass 
and redwood church standing alone atop a Pacific 
bluff. An hour away, you can lunch in a Spanish 
posada. And a few minutes’ walk brings you to 
Civic. Center and the police offices made famous 
by TV sleuths. 

Just 10 minutes away in Hollywood, find TV 
and movie glamour. Watch for stars at a drive-in. 
Drive past celebrities’ homes set in ultraswank 
foothill areas (see map offer below—and send 
coupon for information ). 

Los Angeles is a botanist’s dream. Red, pink and 
white geranium lawns! Backyards sport fig, lemon 
and avocado trees. And camellias big as small trees 
cover acres at Descanso Gardens, near Pasadena, 
half hour from Los Angeles City Hall. 

Just hours from Los Angeles: Historic old desert 
mining town of Calico. Forty-foot high Devil Post- 
pile of log-like stones. Flowers, flowers, flowers at 
the rainbow farms, grown for the seeds you'll plant 
next year! 

All this unusual, exciting vacation fun is yours 
under sunny skies. Memories and conversation to 
last a lifetime! 


So why wait any longer? Now is the time to leave 
drab days and the old routine behind. Start plan- 
ning your Southern California vacation today. 
ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA! This advertise- 
ment sponsored by the Los Angeles County Board of 
Supervisors for citizens of Glendale, Hollywood, Long 
Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, Santa Monica, 
Torrance and 182 other communities. 

FREE— Official Sight-seeing Map —Big, full color! 
Locates 645 sights, plus routes past homes of 80 
entertainment celebrities. And, when you arrive, 
visit the All-Year Club Information Center at 628 
W. 6th St., Los Angeles—for free courteous 
vacation-planning help. Send coupon today! 


Tourist Information Center, Division A-3 
628 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 17, California 


Please send me free Color Sight-seeing Map. 


Name. es 


Street. 


City. Zone. 


State. 


PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 
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No April Foolin’! $1137° LESS 


Starts April 1st’ — Alhd look at a/t 


Ny 


COLORFUL FIGURE in the medieval courts 
of France, Spain, Italy and England, the king’s 
jester helped write romantic history, T. oday, 
this madcap costume is seen again in festivals 
and revels throughout the Continent. 


*Subject to governmental approvals. 
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TO EUROPE ON 4S 


you enjoy with GA$ Economy Class 
Globetrotrer service / 


SAS DC-7C SPEED 
hanges six miles for every minute 
e a radar eye smooths the sky. 


GLASGOW 


BELFAST ¢ 
LIVERPOOL Ss HAMBURG 


COPENHAGEN 


MANCHESTER y 
BIRMINGHAM SS yp anarunr 
: STUTTGART 
AMSTERDAM 


BRUSSELS 


PARIS 
See A uric 


GENEVA \ | aes 


me Wome 
5 COMFORT-AIRE SEATS VISIT UP TO 17 EXTRA CITIES 
e exclusive SAS design. SCANDINAVIAN CUISINE SAS TRANSATLANTIC AT NO EXTRA FARE ON SAS 
ort-cushioned, relaxing, with gives dinner-time aloft variety and OR TRANSPOLAR Your SAS trip to anywhere gives you 
etch-out leg room! distinction. You'll love the famed Non-stop to Europe from New a bonus. The SAS New York-Rome 
. sm¢rrebr¢d, so graciously served on York .. . one stop from California round trip, for instance, invites you to 
4 your individual table. via the SAS Polar Short Cut. visit up to 17 extra cities as outlined 


above, at no extra fare. 


Legendary Caste! Sant'Angelo, Rome. 


.40 round trip /ess than tourist class? Or that you 
| still add up to 17 extra cities — including London, 
, Rome, Brussels, Copenhagen — at no extra fare? 


course, calling the SAS Globetrotter merely a travel 
come true is like calling the Koh-i-noor merely a 
nd! As a tourist to Europe, you'll find so much to 
oy on the Globetrotter at Economy Class fares that the 
y other way you’d want to fly, is on the SAS Royal 
king de Luxe — at First Class fares. You'll wonder how 
ything in between could ever satisfy you again. 


quick! — fill your pockets with dreams, and your 
with hallelujahs, and start on your SAS European 
y. First step is the magic coupon on the right. 


Rig case eee 


‘ | SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM | 
Y LATER, if you wish. Only 638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. Dept. H-3 , 
; down — a 
ee rh 204 You can take up FOR MY SURPRISE AND DELIGHT, SEND I 
to two leisurely years to pay. Low- | epre cata “oy Solidege 
est possible terms. olders to help me plan my holiday: 
(J Extra-City Trips to Europe (J Going Wear .. . ideas on 
/ | at no extra fare. shopping, packing, clothing. | 
PLAN WITH AUTO-MAGIC | [1 Auto-Magic Plan-A-Trip Kit. [J] Car Hire. | 
bic LD Globetrotter Package CO Pay Later Plan. 
_) AS PLAN-A-TRIP KIT! | Tours to all Europe. [ISAS Fares and Schedules. | 
w and exclusive SAS Plan-A-Trip Kit offers you an | hetes . | 
ic Cost Calculator, special route map, folders. Now, | , \J 
tes, you can figure costs of SAS fares, hotels, sightseeing | Address. 
op European cities . . . add up to 17 extra cities at no # | 
re. Free at your travel agent's, or send coupon to SAS. | my i 
ERSAL GENEVE — World-famous watch timing every SAS flight. ea FS oy = a eee ay CR 
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Continued from Page 25 which $5 
amply covered our evening’s entertain- 
ment. 

On our way home we lingered over 
a pair of nightcaps ($1.20) at the Bolera 
Criolla, a relaxed hangout of Varadero 
night owls. 

Then, following a moonlight dip, we 
tucked ourselves in. Second-day mile- 
age: 105. 


Up the third day, we headed south, 
pausing, after driving forty-eight miles, 
at Colén’s Santiago-Habana Hotel for 
alight breakfast ($1.20). Then we turned 
south on the Circuito Sur to Cienfuegos, 
another sixty miles. 

In Cienfuegos we had an exquisite 
lunch of red snapper ($3.50) at the sea- 
sprayed Covadonga, jutting into one 
of the world’s great bays, the Bahia de 


1s for beauty 
SUPER-ROYAL CREAM 


Germaine Monteil puts at your fingertips one of Nature’s most mysteri- 
ous gifts to beauty — the amazing substance called Royal Jelly. 


Jagua. Adjacent is the picturesque Del 
Valle Palace, a truly magnificent edifice 
of combined Moorish and Victorian 
architecture. Ten miles outside Cien- 
fuegos we paused at the Atkins Garden, 
Harvard University’s arboreal outpost. 
In this Eden of over 200 acres are more 
than 2000 species of the world’s most 
exotic plant life, including stands of 
bamboo ninety feet tall. 


SO 1S 


Scientists have known for years that Royal Jelly can turn an immature 
bee into a fertile and beautiful Queen with a life span up to forty times longer 
than her subjects’ — but only recently has it been found that this potent com- 
bination of vitamins and proteins has a wonderful effect on the skin. 


Now Germaine Monteil combines Royal Jelly with vital essential oils 
and natural emollients in a cream so beautifully effective you’ll see its bene- 
fits from the very start. Try it and see how clear — how fresh and radiant — 


your skin can be! 


NEW YORK ° 


PARIS 


Gonine Mae 
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The road into Trinidad is a spec: 
tacular mountain-skirting, breaker. 
splashed run along the rocky coast 
Beware of land-crab crossings; thet 
claws can puncture a tire. Pico di 
Potrerillo, one of Cuba’s highes 
peaks (3200 feet), watches over Trin 
idad. Only recently accessible bj 
automobile, the town, one of the 
seven original Cuban settlements, 1 
now a National Monument. Cuba’ 
first Mass was celebrated here ir 
1514, and the country’s wealthies 
dons and grandées once lolled in it 
now-languishing palaces. 

We checked in at a new hillside 
motel, Las Cuevas ($8 double), over 
looking the town and commandin; 
a thrilling sweep of lush valley: 
rolling to the blue Caribbean, thet 
took the motel jitney into town 
Strolling is less exhausting that 
jouncing over the same cobblestone: 
on which Cortes’ soldiers clatterec 
439 years ago. We started at the 
Palacio Brunet (1808), a mansio1 
that is “‘muy Trinitario,’ the loca 
term for anything typically Trini 
dadian in style. It now houses th 
local Tourist Commission, whos 
director, Manolo Béquer, is th 
great-great-grandson of John Willian 
Baker, a legendary Yankee adven 
turer who amassed a Trinidad for 
tune. An English-speaking guide wil 
escort you on a tour of the noteworthy 
palaces, including the Casa de Hum 
boldt, where the renowned Germat 
naturalist-explorer lived; the Iznags 


. family’s monument to extravagance 


a watchtower seven stories higk 
built in 1833—and point out Trini 
dad’s most typical architectural fea 
ture, ventanas criollas, window grille: 
of wooden spokes shaped like gal 
leon banisters. 

We climbed the one hundrec 
creaky tower steps of the Convent o 
San Francisco de Asis for an en 
thralling view of this dream town 
The battered bronze bells were cas 

Continued on Page 3: 


@ Selected stores through- 
out the country will feature 
the Hotipay International 
Art Exhibition during 1958. 
In the next month, this col- 


lection of contemporary art 
from forty nations will ap- 


pear at the following stores: 


Feb. 10—Feb. 22 
JOHN WANAMAKER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


March 3—March 15 
G. FOX 
Hartford, Conn. 
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CANADA'S FINEST 


Where men who know whisky happen to meet, 


. IMPORTED Seagram’s V.O. is also invited. Its character, its texture, 
its subtle finesse identifies this finest of Canadian whisky 


e Sea grams Q ...and does so with unmistakable clarity. 
Bi V; o 


WORLD’S FINEST CANADIAN WHISKY 


Ag 


AORAMADISTILLERS COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 86.8 PROOF, CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND...OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES SIX YEARS OLD. Bee ear acagns 
~ ol 
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Creme 
de Cacao 


Delight in the rich, creamy 

flavor of choicest cocoa beans, 
skillfully blended into a smooth, 
delectable liqueur by the celebrated 
House of Bols! 

Brown or White Creme de Cacao. 


Ohne 1575 


A CHOICE OF 29 DELICIOUS // LIQUEURS 


ERVEN LUCAS BOLS DISTILLING CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 54 PROOF 
PRODUCT OF USA 


A Car 
isa 
MUST in 
Europe! 


Tour Europe with UNLIMITED MILEAGE in your own new 


CITROEN 


You know what a car means 
to you here...abroad it means 
even more! With time so short, 
and so many places to see, only 
a car of your own can give you 
the complete freedom you need 
to come and go as you please! 


CITROEN, one of the world’s 
greatest automotive names, offers 
the most convenient and economi- 
cal way to see Europe by far! 


Order your CITROEN here, and 
a brand new car (complete with all 
necessary travel and touring docu- 
ments) will be delivered to you in 
Europe direct from the factory. 


CITROEN gives you all the 
advantages: A new car, with a 
choice of taking it back to the 
States for further savings, or us- 
ing the Factory Repurchase Plan. 
Either way you go farther for less 
in your own CITROEN. 


Continued from Page 30 
in Trinidad in 1853; acurious wooden 
maraca, an enormous rattle shaped 
like a cross, is used during Holy 
Week, when no bells ring. We toured 
the ancient churches, including Santa 
Ana; the hillside chapel, La Popa; 
and La Santisima Trinidad Church, 
with its elaborately carved wooden 
altars made of cedar, mahogany and 
Cuban oak. The vaulted ceiling is 
cleverly plastered over a bamboo 
framework, endowing the arches 
with endearingly casual curves. The 
» holy-water font is kept dry to pre- 
vent breeding of mosquitoes. 
We paused at La Ronda bar for 
a refreshing drink of Cuban beer 
(70c), then drove back to Las Cue- 
vas. After freshening up, we revived 
ourselves with daiquiri frappés 
($1.20) and in the motel restaurant 
enjoyed a fine spread featuring craw- 
fish and shrimps for $4.30. Mileage: 
155. 


After breakfast our fourth day at 
the Ronda ($2), we drove five miles 
south to Trinidad’s port, Casilda, 
and crossed the bay by launch, a ten- 
minute ride (50c) to La Otra Costa 
(The Other Coast). On this narrow 
spit of sand, a British invasion party 
was routed in 1762 by an enraged 
citizenry, who captured the Union 


Camera 


Jack and later incorporated it in th 
city’s coat of arms. Notice the al 
macigo trees, their bark smooth ani 
coppery, which grow along th 
beach. Then we headed on to Sanet 
Spiritus, forty-three miles away 
through wild country spotted witl 
machete-armed ranchers called gua 
jiros; past schools displaying ped 
estaled busts of the Cuban hero 
José Marti; and red-gated farm 
protected by flowering fences of liy 
bursera stakes. Sancti Spiritus, ; 
wealthy cattle-and-sugar center, has; 
magnificent aristocrats’ club housec 
in an opulent mansion of wrough 
iron, carved mahogany and polishec 
marble, with fountains and statuary 
a mirrored ballroom and gamins 
casinos. The sugar refinery, Tuinucu 
is also worth visiting. No charge foi 
either. 

We drove another fifty miles ane¢ 
then lunched ($3.50) atop the ten- 
story Gran Hotel in Santa Clara, the 
island’s geographical center. It lies 
on the site of Cubanacan, the aborig- 
inal community from which Cuba’s 
name derives, and the home town of 
the former dictator Machado, whe 
built Havana’s capitol, reputed to 
be the most costly building in all of 
Latin America ($16,640,743.30). 

On the seventy-mile partially des- 
ert stretch west into Colén, we 


COMBINED OPTICAL AND MECHANICAL SUPREMACY 
ACCOUNTS FOR CONTAFLEX OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE 


Contaflex, eye-level, 35mm reflex camera, sights and focuses with 
unrivalled brilliance, seeing through the great {/2.8 Zeiss Tessar ~ 
lens with wide open diaphragm. Operates at pre-set opening and : 
speed at a touch of the finger. Now various models make possible, : 
with accessories and supplementary lenses, these functions: regular P 
photography (split second, time; and defetred exposure), closeups 


A CAR FOR EVERY BUDGET: CIT 
Power Steering, Power Brakes, Automatic Clutch. CITROEN ID 19 — 
featuring the luxurious comfort of AIR-oil SUSPENSION. PANHARD-Dyna~Five-Seater, one of the best 


to 6", magnification to 1.7 diameters, stereos, copying, telephoto, 
and wide angle shots. At leading dealers. Send for free Contaflex 
booklet CH 22. 


CARL ZEISS INC., 485 FIFTH AVE. - NEW YORK - N. 


World Famous Zeiss Ikon Cameras are Precision—Made in West Germany 


ROEN DS 19 — World’s Safest Car with AIR-oil SUSPENSION 


Medium-priced Five-Seater, also 


selling cars in France today. CITROEN 2CV — Four-Seater — the most economical car in the world, 


For FREE BOOKLET: “Overseas Delivery Plan,” write, call or visit the DIRECT FACTORY BRANCH 


CITROEN CARS CORPORATION: 300 Park Avenue, Dept. H-2, New York « Eldorado 5-2872 


* 8423 Wilshire Blvd., Dept. H-2, Beverly Hilis, Calif. © OLive 3-4745 
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: passed trucks sky-high with cane 
and green bananas, and met late- 
afternoon rain, blessed with the 

_ sweetness of wet canefields. We ar- 
_ rived in Havana, 118 miles from 
Col6én, at 7 p.M., garaged the car ($1 
_ overnight) and checked into the 
_ Ambos Mundos ($4-$8 double), the 
_ Old City’s only hotel, where Ernest 
_ Hemingway wrote A Farewell to 
_ Arms. 
_ There is an autographed photo of 
him in the tiny lobby—grinning, 
_black-haired and young, squatting 
alongside a scraggly maned lion. 
» We drank a daiquiri toast to our safe 
return from the “‘interior’”’ ($1.40) 
and then had a gala dinner at the 
Floridita, at Monserrate and Obispo, 

a gourmet’s paradise and the birth- 
place of the daiquiri. After a brace 
of the house specialty, I had a soup 
made of corn, yucca and elephant- 

_ ear leaf; the giant cangrejo more, the 
delectable black crab of the island, 

_ whose enormous claws, boiled and 
served cold with mayonnaise, are 
delightful; and a Cuban cousin of 
erépes Suzette, made with rum. My 
wife chose the. caldo gallego, bean 
soup with potatoes, green vegetables 
and herbs; paella a la Valenciana, 
the oceanic symphony of Cuba— 
mixed sea food, chicken and pork, 
yellow rice and squid; and for des- 


ty 


sert a thin slice of heavy rich cake. 
We shared a bottle of Puligny- 
Montrachet, Les Combettes, and 
followed with Armagnac and Cuban 
coffee—hot, bitter and strong. The 
tab: $24. 

Facing us as we stepped out of 
our hotel elevator was a legend in 
tile from Don Quixote: “In This 
Mood He Stayed For Another Eight 
Days,” and I wished that this could 
be so for us. Last day’s mileage: a 
whopping 296. 

The next morning, we had our 
last papaya and cup of Cuban coffee 
in the hotel’s peaceful roof garden 
($3.25), and at 10 A.M. boarded the 
homeward-bound ferry (Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays). Lunch 
($5.00) aboard was a relaxed and rem- 
iniscent affair. That evening we. had 
cocktails ($3.00) and American steaks 
at the Sun & Sand Beach Club 
($7.50). After checking into a motel 
for the night ($9) we did some rapid 
figuring. Our five-day motor junket 
had covered 582 miles by land and 
180 by sea, and cost a cut less than 
$100 per person, without ferry trans- 
portation. My wife and I agreed we 
had had a brief, but rewarding, look 
at Cuba’s little-known “interior” 
and had gained a better understand- 
ing of our progressive tropical 
neighbors. THE END 
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THE AMERICAN 


banner WAY TO EUROPE 


NEW S/S ATLANTIC 


COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


Europe bound? Enjoy all the freedom and comforts of a 
PREDOMINANTLY TOURIST CLASS liner. First U.S. ship of 
her kind, the modern S/S ATLANTIC provides glamorous 
appointments and facilities at low tourist class fares. Travel 


. . the budget-wise way ... THE 


ALL ACCOMMODATIONS INCLUDE PRIVATE SHOWER AND TOILET 


% Glass enclosed promenade deck, exquisite lounges 


J 
} 

7 in casual elegance . 

' AMERICAN Banner WAY. 

¢ ‘ % Superb American-Continental cuisine 


See your 
travel agent 
or write: 


% Sports deck, theatre, bar, children’s playroom 
% Interiors designed by Raymond Loewy Associates 


DIRECT SERVICE TO THE CONTINENT 


DEPT. C-1 


Zeebrugge, Belgium 
and Amsterdam, Holland 


_ 3%4-hour boat train 
from Zeebrugge to Paris 


52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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LAKES 
mt MOUNTAINS 


Blue, Blue Lakes: Swim, boat, fish, water-ski and have 
the time of your life on the clear, blue waters of Tennessee’s 
22 fabulous Great Lakes. Formed by vast TVA and Army 
Engineer. dams, they cover more than 600,000 acres with 
sparkling, fish-filled waters. You'll find plenty of boats, fine 
accommodations for the family, and no closed season on fishing. 


Towering Mountains: Ride highways into the sky in 
the Great Smoky Mountains National Park, Eastern America’s 
favorite playground. See bear cubs, rushing torrents, ravish- 
ing wildflowers. . Visit picturesque mountain towns and shop 
for art and mountain handicrafts. Hear folk music in the 
romantic Cumberlands. 


Inspiring Shrines: Walk knee-deep in history in Tennes- 
see, land of Boone and Crockett and the Wilderness Road .. . 
land of Andrew Jackson, Sam Houston, James K. Polk and 
Andrew Johnson... of Shiloh, Chickamauga, 
Stones River and Missionary Ridge. Yet you can 
see modern cities and tomorrow’s history in the 
making at the world’s.only Atomic Energy Museum 
at Oak Ridge. Add to this modern highways, fine 
accommodations, outstanding convention facilities, _ 
and 17 State Parks with fine facilities for swimming, 
boating, and picnicking. Yes, at least three vaca- 
tions in one await you in Tennessee. 


Mil Coypon teday bo 


FREE BOOKLET 


Tennessee Division of Information 
1725 Cordell Hull Building, Nashville, Tennessee 


Please send your Free Vacation Guide to Tennessee 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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TRANSISTOR RADIOS 


Model TR-5B © 354" x 654” x 2” @ Only 22 ounces 
6transistors plus a diode for wide range rece 
where. Accessory styling in top-grain cowhid 


Champagne, California Saddle. 


RADIO 


95 at fine stores nationally 


Regency Division |. D. E. A. © Indianapolis 26, Indiana 


FIRST IN 


tl, WINTER VACATION 
WITH A 


Exceptional Value at only $44.95 


Regency Radios from $100.00 to $14 
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World’s only specialists in transistorized equipment / 
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IN HIS JUNIOR YEAR : 
S 


BURTON BROWNE ADVERTISING 


HE’S A LETTERMAN 


HE DRIVES 
A 500 SL 


Holiday’s Crystal Ball 


When Life Becomes a Dream 


by Arthur C. Clarke 


@ Staggering away deafened and cross- 
eyed from the latest wide-screen, hy- 
perphonic production of the Holly- 
wood dream factories, I recently found 
myself wondering just where the movie 
industry can go from here. Sound, 
color and definition are now so good 
that there seems little room for im- 
provement; even a genuine 3-D display 
could hardly add much to present 
standards of realism. Have the movies, 
now reached the end of the line? 

As far as today’s screen-and-projec- 
tor type of equipment is concerned, the 
answer may well be “yes.” But the 
quest for illusions that cannot be dis- 
tinguished from reality is barely begin- 
ning, and the entertainment industry 
of the future may be founded on wholly 
new techniques—techniques derived, 
strangely enough, from current at- 
tempts to restore sight to the blind and 
hearing to the deaf. 

When you see an object, your eye 
acts rather like a TV camera, and trans- 
mits electrical impulses along the nerve 
fibers which are nature’s equivalent of 
the coaxial cable. Somewhere in the 
depths of the brain those impulses are 
sorted out by your mind so that you 
-have a visual picture of the external 
world. If for any reason the eye ceases 
to function, the rest of the mechanism 
may still be intact. It is conceivable, 
therefore, that if we could feed the cor- 
rect signals into the optic nerves of a 
blind man, he would be able to see 
without eyes. His brain would have no 
way of telling whether the images it 
perceived came from an actual eye or 
from some electronic device. 

In a crude way, you can demonstrate 
this principle for yourself. When you 
are nextin complete darkness, gently tap 
your closed eyelids. You'll “‘see”’ flashes 
of light caused by the resulting stimulus 
to the optic nerves—though there’s 
really no light involved at all and your 
eyes have been bypassed altogether. 

The ears, and indeed all the other 
sense organs, operate in precisely the 
same manner, One day, therefore, it 


may be possible to construct electronic 
organs of sight, hearing, smell, touch 
or taste, and graft them directly into the 
appropriate nerve ends, The restora- 
tion of sight and hearing would in- 
deed be one of science’s supreme gifts 
to humanity, but this is most unlikely 
to happen for some decades. The tech- 
nical problems are formidable, yet 
one day they will be solved. 

When that time comes, it will be 
possible to store and “‘play back” sen- 
sations and complete trains of experi- 
ence as we now record sounds and 
scenes on film or tape. If this can be 
done safely—and without major sur- 
gery to the subject—the impact on the 
whole world of entertainment will be 
overwhelming. By comparison, the 
movies and TV will appear to have 
been no more than a minor ripple. ‘ 

This is not a new idea, of course. It is 
an old theme of science-fiction, going 
back at least to the ‘‘feelies” of Aldous 
Huxley’s Brave New World. More re- 
centlyit was given the complete Madison 
Avenue treatment in Shepherd Mead’s 
cynically ribald The Big Ball of Wax. 

When the sensation-storing device is 
perfected, it would differ in one funda- 
mental respect from anything that the 
world has seen before. At the movies, 
however much you may identify your- 
self with the characters, you know that 
you are actually sitting in a seat, watch- 
ing events that happened to someone 
else, or perhaps never happened at all. 
This would no longer be true. You would 
cease to be a spectator and would be- 
come a participant. The whole experi- 
ence would be perfectly real, and when 
it was over, memory alone would be 
quite unable to decide whether you had 
“really” climbed Everest or fought at 
Gettysburg or received twenty encores » 
at Carnegie Hall. Only logic could 
settle this, and sometimes even it might 
be unable to make the distinction. Most 
of us have had dreams that were so 
vivid that we were never quite sure 
that they were only dreams. This is the 
closest analogy we have to the effect 
that will be created when the search for 
illusion has reached its final goal. 
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or excelling in any field of human 


One day an electronic machine will: furnish 


all our illusions. . . . Another 


provocative look into man’s future 


Nothing previously invented could 
compare with the “total playback’”’ de-. 
vice as a means of enriching human ~ 
experience; it would enable one, in an 
almost literal sense, to live many lives. 
But like all great technical achieve- 
ments, it would contain awesome pos- 
sibilities for evil as wellas good.» 

Why bother about reality, if the 
world of illusion can be so much more 
interesting and could not be distin- 
guished from it by the passively 
receptive mind? How flat and unexcit- 
ing mere reality would be if one had — 
the chance of embarking with perfect — 
safety upon any conceivable adventure, 


achievement. This, of course, has been ~ 
the secret dream of all mankind from 
Walter Mitty through Dr. Faustus, 
right back to the first Neanderthaler — 
who ever thought how nice it would be 
to eat mammoth steak without the — 
bother of catching the mammoth. 

A seductive and perhaps fatal lure 
would be offered to the whole world, — 
or at least to all those who could afford 
it. I have a nightmare picture of a_ 
future in which millions of men and — 
women spend most of their lives in a _ 
kind of trance while the impulses from _ 
skillfully edited tapes pour into their 
brains. The end result would be a 
decadent, hedonistic society which — 
would have no further incentives or _ 
goals, except the creation of ever more — 
glamorous illusions. Science, art—yes, _ 
history itself—would have come to a _ 
full stop. 

A French aristocrat once remarked 
haughtily: “Living? I leave that to my 
servants.” He may have spoken a few 
centuries too soon. The time may come _ 
when man will turn the routine running 
of the world over to his servants, the 
patient machines which have no desires 
or emotions. He will have abandoned 
the struggle and conflict of life, to lose ; 
himself in the quest of dreams that are 
more real than reality. 

And so the world will end, neither — 
with a bang nor with a whimper, but 
with a quiet chuckle of enjoyment. 

THE END 


THERE IS NEVER QUITE ENOUGH OF HARVEY’S BRISTOL CREAM 


MILK, famous for more than 300 years, far outsells the Cream. 
TOL CREAM best. So much so, that we have never been = Weurgeyou to try it. Sweet or dry, no other sherries can touch 
able to satisfy the demand. Not by design, but because this HARVEY'S BRISTOL. One of thé handsomest gestures a host 
ecameent luxury wine is limited by nature. Curiously how- can make is to offer his guests the choice of all three. c. F. 


r, in England, where we drink much more sherry, BRISTOL = HEUBLEIN & BRO., HARTFORD, CONN. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS, U8, A. 


HARVEY'S’ 


ey. = TMPORTED BRISTOL SHERRIES SINCE 1796 


WINE MERCHANTS 
JOHN HARVEY & SONS, LTD, 


YERY suPERIOF 


BRISTOL DRY 


HARVEY'S © 
BRISTOL CREAM 


World’s supreme 
luxury Sherry. 
Very fine, 

rich Oloroso, 
Limited supply. 
HARVEY'S 
BRISTOL MILK® 
Superlative 

golden Oloroso. 
Sweet and 

full bodied. 
HARVEY'S 
BRISTOL DRY 
Incomparable Fino— 
dry and delicious. 
The perfect aperitif. 


Ford presents a brillian 


America’s most tndividual car_an automotive 
Jewel that’s pure Thunderbird in design, 
spirtt and performance...with full fine-car 
room, comfort and luxury for four 
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ew version Of a great American classic...the 4-Ppassenger 


DERBIRD 


Another First from Ford! In the 1958 Thunderbird, Ford 
has created a wholly new size and type of fine car. It gives 
you Thunderbird compactness, Thunderbird handling and 
traditional Thunderbird performance—yet, miraculously, it 
now gives you full fine-car room and comfort for four people! 
It brings you interior appointments that are unbelievably 
imaginative and luxurious. Now, happily, you can share your 
Thunderbird thrills with deserving friends. Now it’s twice 
the fun to own the car that became an American classic the 
very day it was introduced. For details about America’s most 
excitingly different car, 


turn the page, please 
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EFORD 


THUNDERBIRD 758 


All this... at a price far below that of other luxury cars! 


The brilliant new 4-passenger Thunderbird 


>> 
4 E stands only slightly larger than the raciest car 
Ss al built. It handles and parks like a dream. 
oo There’s enough leg and head room to seat 
Tr four varsity crewmen in lap-of-luxury com- 
Oy 4, fort. Exceptionally wide doors allow you to 


step in or out with ease and grace. And with 
the all-new 300-h.p. Thunderbird 352 Special 


V-8 Engine you get all the lively response 
and performance that you've previously asso- 
ciated with the Thunderbird. 

By any standards, here is an automotive 
jewel, the very essence of modern good taste. 
Visit your Ford Dealer at your earliest con- 
venience. Let him tell you all about this 
excitingly different car. 


Exclusive “Panel Console” sets new standards of con- 
venience. The console table, rising from the floor and running 
fore and aft, contains heater control, ash trays, radio speaker, 
and power-window controls within reach of all four passengers. 
The 1958 Thunderbird abounds in luxury and comfort still 
unimagined in cars of greater length and bulk. 


Brilliant new instrument panel with unmistakable sports car 
personality, safety padding and deeply recessed control cluster. 
Special feature: inner surface of glove box door is ingeniously 
designed to serve as a convenient service tray. 


Thunderbird’s single-unit body creates extra space! Top, body and 
frame are all molded into one single piece of sculptured steel. This advanced de- 
sign adds roominess, strength and safety to the new 4-passenger Thunderbird. 
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Only 52.5 inches high—with every line a line of distinction. The silhouette 
is low, the graceful lines are distinctively long and crisp. Yet the Thunderbird 
provides luxurious head, shoulder and leg room in all four seats, 


ANOTHER FIRST FROM FORD More room than you need! Completely redesigned trunk compartment of 
the Thunderbird gives you over 20 cubic feet of space plus spare—more than 
enough room to carry the average family of four’s luggage on a cross-country 
tour. You can take four suitcases, two golf bags, plenty of other gear, 
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New York’s Public Library creates an impression of 
monumental grandeur combined with hospitable ease at 
its nerve-center location, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. 


‘The Main Reading Room, two blocks long, is open to 
anyone who cares to walk in, and seated there he canreceive 
any of three to four million books in a matter of minutes. 


@ The New York Public Library stands on 
the corner of Fifth Avenue and Forty-second 
Street, with a frill of green trees around its 
marble base and an eternity of pigeons un- 


der its roof. Sometimes the pigeons are in- 


side the building, too, illegally peering down 
on the readers and in one case laying an egg, 
and in its more official moments the Library 
deplores their existence. But it is an institu- 
tion of much natural courtesy and it cannot 
bring itself to be hard on the pigeons; for it 
welcomes everyone, and that is its special 
distinction. 

There are other great libraries in the world, 
buildings as magnificently designed and 
stocked with as huge a collection of books. 
But nowhere else can be found such splendor 
for the scholar combined with such willing- 
ness to serve anyone who climbs the broad 
stone steps and enters in through the bronze 
doors. In the high-ceilinged entrance hall 
there is an inscription in gold: ‘The City of 
New York has erected this building to be 
maintained forever as a free library for the 
use of the people.”’ For the use of the people 
it remains, and that means all the people. 
You are equally welcome whether you need 
an Assyrian clay tablet, the first printing of 
Dante’s Inferno, last week’s copy of a Turk- 
ish magazine, or merely wish to ask the pa- 
tient staff at the Information Desk where you 
should spend your vacation. 

When I do research in the Main Reading 
Room of the Library I sit next to as many 
kinds of people as I would pass on the streets 
outside. I have been in the seat next to 
Somerset Maugham and to an old man print- 
ing in straggling block Jetters an interminable 
message of complaint to the Government. I 
have been next to a bearded gentleman in a 
pink silk turban, to a housewife in a checked 
cotton dress, to people reading so intently 
that the world around them has vanished 
and to people equally unconscious of their 
surroundings because they are placidly asleep. 
Once, I remember, the young man in the 
next seat had a canary perched on his shoul- 
der. As far as I know, the canary was quite 
welcome. 


by Marchette Chute 


AMERICA’S 
FINEST 
LIBRARY 


This combination of easy affability and 
scholarly splendor puts The New York 
Public Library in a class by itself. It is a mir- 
ror, in a sense, of New York, which is one of 
the largest and most brilliant of cities but 
also one of the most unregimented, and there 
is an unbuttoned quality about the city that 
is reflected in its Library. On warm days the 
young men litter the Library steps, their 
faces to the sun; at Christmastime the famous 
stone lions that flank the entrance submit 
their dignity to large and rakish wreaths; 
and there is no request so innocent or so 
foolish that the Library fails to give it careful 
attention. A young man once trustingly ar- 
tived with a boa constrictor, hoping to find 
out what to feed it, and he received the same 
successful service that was given the great 
Hebrew lexicographer, Eliezer Ben Yehuda, 
who spent three years in the Library while he 
was compiling his definitive sixteen-volume 
dictionary. 


The birth of The New York. Public Li- 
brary was a combination of dedication, pas- 
sion and luck, and the institution is remark- 
able because its history is. It was conceived 
more than a century ago in the mind of a 
New England schoolteacher named Joseph 
Cogswell. He longed to help establish a li- 
brary for scholars, and when he ran across 
John Jacob Astor, old and fidgety and bored 
with retirement, he persuaded him to finance 
it. The building was called the Astor Library, 
and Cogswell, as its first librarian, gave it his 
wholehearted devotion. It was his ‘“‘child,” 
his darling, and when illness and old age 
forced his retirement he could still be found, 
in a hot New York August, working fourteen 
hours a day in his beloved building catalog- 
ing the collection. After his death the library 
continued in the paternal care of the Astor 
family; but it could not keep pace with the 
growth of the city and it looked for a time 
as though Cogswell’s dream would never see 
fulfillment. 

Meanwhile another kind of scholars’ li- 
brary had been established in the city. It was 
the creation of a retired merchant named 
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James Lenox, who had thrown him- 
self into book collecting with almost 
hysterical energy. He cataloged the 
books himself, in an illegible hand, 
and piled them up in the spare 
rooms of his house, locking the door 
as soon as each room was full to the 
ceiling. 

He could not bear to let anyone else 
handle the collection and he had rea- 
son, for he owned such things as the 
first Gutenberg Bible to come to 
America, the Bay Psalm Book, 
Washington’s own draft of his Fare- 
well Address and the letter in which 
Columbus announced his discovery 
of a new world. Even after he died 
the trustees were reluctant to let the 
general public have access to such 
treasures, and the Lenox Library 
was famous for its impenetrability. 

A third New Yorker had still an- 
other idea of what a library should 
be. Samuel Tilden was deeply inter- 
ested in science and popular educa- 
tion and left his money in trust for 
“a free library and reading room.” 
Tilden drew up a careful will in 
which everything was itemized down 
to the last spoon; but his relatives 
broke it and the executors were able 
to salvage only about two million 
dollars—enough to form a collec- 
tion of books but not enough to 
house it. 

The breaking of the will destroyed 
the possibility of a Tilden Library 
but it gave The New York Public 
Library its birth. For Tilden’s lawyer 
knew that “the best plan, the right 
one,” was union with the Astor. 
There were many difficulties in the 
way, especially when the Lenox 
Library expressed a wish to join the 
alliance. But the ghost of Cogswell 
presided and his basic idea prevailed. 
It was to be “‘a library for reference 
and consultation . . . equally free to 
the poorest and to the wealthiest.” 
And so the three libraries were 
welded into one, each with great 
strength in a wholly different field. 

The City of New York agreed to 
put up a building on Fifth Avenue 
and 42nd Street and reflected the 
general excitement by deciding to 
erect the largest marble structure in 
the United States. There was not 
enough money to pay the sculptors 
properly, but they were willing to 
work partly for love as so many 
other people were doing. 

The hardest worker of all was 
John Shaw Billings, the first direc- 
tor, who understood precisely what 
the Library ought to be. Doctor 
Billings’ great passion was accessi- 
bility. In his younger days he had 
found a way through a trap door 
into his school library, which was 
closed six days a week, and he re- 
mained a strong believer in the 

Continued on Page 42 
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TRAVEL 
YOUR OWN 


Ask Mr. 


We'll whisk you to 
Hawaii or Hong Kong 
Canada or Cambodia 


or 
AROUND THE WORLD 


7 DAYS IN 


HAWAII 


289 | °207 


FROM WEST COAST FROM NEW YORK 
It costs no more — use the best, so = 
FOR THE FINEST IN TRAVEL 


7 DAYS IN 


CARIBBEAN 


(PUERTO RICO) 


9 ROC FELLER PLAZA NEW 


OFFICES: Beverly Hills, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Hollywood, Kansas 
City, Long Beach, Cal., Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
Newark, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, Washington, D. C. © Montreal, 
Toronto, Vancouver * London, England. 


REFRESH YOURSELF, TRAVELER! 
Ease tensions of driving with 
stops at Stuckey’s Pecan Shoppes 
— best-loved roadside refreshment 
centers in all America! 


Enjoy famous pecan candies, quick 
snacks, good coffee! Fill Thermos with 
pure ice water. Choose intriguing gifts 
for friends. Freshen in clean rest 
rooms. 72 Shoppes on main highways. 
Stuckey’s, Inc., Eastman, Ga. 


FREE: write Dept. HD-1 for our Pecan & Candy 
catalog; for special Courtesy Card giving you 2c 
gallon off on gas at Stuckey’s Pecan Shoppes. 


-- ENJOY YOURSELF THIS YEAR IN THE 


Pacific Northwest’s 


Vacation Empire! 


Oregon, Washington, British Columbia — 
playlands of cool, blue waters and 
great evergreen forests 


_ Shore Acres State Brice on the Oregon Coast. 


OREGON invites you and your family to refreshing 
vacation days. Drive smooth highways to 13 National Forests, 
nearly 200 State Parks, the scenic Columbia River Gorge, 

the Pacific Ocean's famous beaches, Crater Lake National Park, 
snow-tipped mountains and old West plateaus. Whether your 
needs run to camping or to ultra-modern travel facilities, 

you'll have fun in friendly Oregon. Come this year. 


‘ IN Sky- -piercing Mt. Rainier, a 75-mile 
Biive from Taeopiu: 105 from Seattle, is but one of the many 
spectacles of might and magnificence which combine to attract 
visitors to Washington State by the millions. Others include 
gigantic Grand Coulee Dam, San Juan Archipelago, jewel-like 
Lake Chelan, Gingko Petrified Forest, tomention only a few! 
And best of all, they're easy to enjoy; only hours apart. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA It’s Geritennial Year in British 
Columbia — and the ime ‘of your life starts at the Canadian border! 
Come join the fun— stay in big city hotels, in modern motels, in woodland 
cabins, or camp beside sparkling lakes! Accommodations are ample, 

the roads are fine, and you'll enjoy shopping for native crafts and 
economical imports in this friendly land. No passports needed. 


Pack trip riders enjoy magnificent Mt. Rainier 


An endless variety of things to do and see await you in this 
“Most Beautiful Corner” of North America. Fresh, blue-green 
recreation areas hold breathtaking contrasts and scenic 
magnificence almost beyond comprehension. 

Here you may play on broad Pacific beaches or in lofty, 
perpetual snowfields. The camping is great in deep forests 
and on Old West plateaus as well. And if you tire of the serenity 
of untrod wilderness retreats, there’s the throbbing excitement 
of bustling cities to cater to your whims. 

You'll remember the exhilarating fishing challenge of 
sparkling rivers and lakes...dancing waterfalls...inquisitive 
roadside animals and birds... brilliant wildflowers, orderly 
orchards, tranquil farms...rock-walled fjords...nature’s 
geologic wonders...snowy peaks in great mountain ranges 
... the mighty Columbia, Fraser and Willamette Rivers. 

All this is connected by smooth highways...dotted with 
National Forests and Parks and hundreds of Provincial 
and State Parks. Come and have fun. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST ASSOCIATED 
Yow’re sure to be refreshed in the Pacific Northwest’s General Administration Building, Olympia, Washington 
playlands. Sleep comes easily in this moderate climate, 
whether beside a campfire or in the luxury of modern hotel, 
motel, resort or lodge accommodations. Yes, the good life 

is waiting for you. Plan to enjoy it this year. 

Send the coupon now for FREE booklets. 


This advertisement sponsored by the British Columbia Government Travel Bureau, Oregon State Highway 
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Please send free booklets to: 


Address_ 
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Ravinia High Fidelity Console 


Incomparable Music ... Matchless Styling! 


Hear the music you love on a 1958 Webcor High Fidelity 
Fonograf! Turn the volume ’way up—or play it sweet and 
low! The music you like best sounds best on a new Webcor! 

Webcor Consoles come in rich, hand-rubbed mahogany, limed 
oak or cherry . . . Portables in tastefully coordinated two-tone 
combinations. All have the exclusive Webcor “Magic Mind” 
Diskchanger which plays 33 and 45 rpm records intermixed! 


Ravinia High Fidelity Console. (above) ‘Magic Mind” Diskchanger— 
4 speakers—18 watts—50 to 15,000 cycles—4 speeds. Mahogany, Limed 
Oak or Cherry. About $240. With AM-FM radio about $340. 


Very special! Hear the new sound from Webcor on a 1958 
Webcor Stereofonic Tape Recorder! At-your dealer’s now! 


Royal Stereofonic Tape Recorder. 
Stereo playback of binaural tapes. Records 
and plays back monaurally up to 3 hours 
without reversing reels. Ebony or white. 
About $240. 3-speaker auxiliary sound sys- 
tem and ‘aural balance” remote 

control (extra), 


UL approved 


ALL MUSIC SOUNDS BETTER ON A WEBCOR 
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Continued from Page 40 

principle of getting books and read- 
ers together as quickly and easily as 
possible. 

Doctor Billings knew that The 
New York Public Library would 
have to deal with many kinds of 
people. It had to supply privacy 
and skilled service for the scholar, 
give quick and efficient answers to 
the general public, and allow plenty 
of room for wandering tourists. Bill- 
ings planned the heart of the build- 
ing as a vast, rectangular reading 
room on the third floor, with the 
catalog room adjoining and with 
smaller rooms for special subjects 
strung out along the marble corri- 
dors. And the design must have been 
a good one, for the Library now ac- 
commodates about three million 
visitors a year and none of them feels 
jostled or confused. 

Doctor Billings also wanted each 
visitor to find the information he 
was looking for as quickly as pos- 
sible. He was firmly convinced that 
books should be cataloged not only 
by author and title but by subject 
matter also, and he felt that impor- 
tant articles in magazines were en- 
titled to the same treatment. The re- 
sult is that there are now more than 
nine million cards in the catalog 
room, reflecting the contents of the 
Library so thoroughly that it is al- 
most impossible not to find what you 
are looking for. Behind this feat lies 
the unceasing activity of the Prepara- 
tion Division, where a staff of 170 
people must know thirty-three lan- 
guages in order to reduce an almost 
overwhelming flood of new books, 
pamphlets and special articles into 
the neat information on the catalog 
cards. 

Doctor Billings was equally deter- 
mined that the books should be de- 
livered promptly, without any of the 
long waits that try the soul in so 
many great libraries. He was able to 
visualize exactly the kind of book- 
delivery service he wanted, and his 
ingenious subordinates worked out 
the details. The system has never 
been changed. It involves eighty 
miles of shelves on seven different 
levels and yet works with such speed 
and efficiency that a sign has been 
posted in the Reading Room: “If 
you do not receive your book within 
fifteen minutes, please notify the 
window attendant.” As soon as a 
request for a book is filed at the desk 
in the catalog room, the call slip is 
shot through a pneumatic tube to 
the Reading Room and then routed 
to the correct stack level in the 
apparently endless corridors in which 
the books are shelved. A page fiads 
the volume and puts it on a moving 
conveyor, and as soon as it arrives 

Continued on Page 43 
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Visit 


-FOR A NEW VIEWPOINT 


Seeking something new 
and exciting in travel? | 
Then visit Japan! You’ll 
enjoy the beauty of the 
country . .. fine modern, 
comfortable hotels; ex- 
cellent transportation; 
wonderful food; thrilling 
bargains, 


Give yourself a new view- 
point ...see your Travel 
Agent and plan a mem- 
orable vacation in the 
intriguing Orient! 


San Touusr Acsouaron 


10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
651 Market Street, San Francisco 5 
48 Front St. W., Toronto 

109 Kaiulani Ave., Honolulu15 


PLAN Ate 


Make your next vacation D 
the best yet.. IN PENNSYLVANIA... 
Greatest Vacation Bargain in U. S. 


This year, make sure of a perfect vacation 
. .. in Pennsylvania, the State of a 1001 
Vacation Pleasures. Enjoy a thrilling pan- 
orama of scenery, history, sports, fun... 
for every taste and purse... all so nearby. 
Wise vacationers call this America’s 
greatest travel bargain ... for in no other 
state can you find Pennsylvania’s match- 


less combination of glorious past and fun- 


filled present. 


PLAN AHEAD NOW. Mail coupon for free 28- 
page full-color guide to the recreation, re- 


laxation and inspiration waiting for you in . | 


friendly Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 
859 State Capitol Building 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Send me a free copy of your 28-page, full-color 
brochure ‘“‘More Vacation Fun for Everyone in 
Pennsylvania.” 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT FOR EVERY 
PERSON WHO ASPIRES TO BE MORE THAN HE IS 


Ae 
4 


; e.. direct from the publisher 
‘ with great new 


—= Y NTOPICON 


fascinating —‘‘idea-interpreter”’ 


Inside every person is another greater person—the person you 
would like to be—the person you can be if you will resolve right 
now to grasp this opportunity to acquire and use these GREAT 
BOOKS with the amazing SYNTOPICON described below. 


Don’t let yourself become one of the many people who never manage to 

become what they might. The people who grow emptier year by year...grow old 
gracelessly and too soon—dull, bored, and dissatisfied because little by little 
their minds shrivel to match the smallness of their thoughts, ideas and ideals. 


Dr. Mortimer J. Adler, editor of the SYNTOPICON, has said: ‘‘Without 
exercise, the mind, no less readily than a muscle, atrophies. Without the 
sustenance it draws from ideas, the mind shrinks and withers.”’ 


By the same token, a mind that is nourished by the immortal thoughts which have 
changed the world ...a mind that is exercised by contact with the great 
minds that have contributed all our legal, religious, moral, and political 
codes can develop a strength and vigor beyond your imagining. 
Tn this manner you can grow to be the person you aspire to be. 


PRIVATE 
LIBRARY 
EDITION 


Published by the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
in collaboration with 
the University of Chicago 


ogg eg oo 


HE publication of this Private Library 
Edition of the GREAT BOOKS is regarded 


_ as an outstanding event in the fields of litera- 
_ ture, philosophy and science. It is not just a 
_ reprint of books already in your library. The 


54 volumes which comprise the GREAT BOOKS 
were published after 8 years of research by 75 
scholars at a cost of over two million dollars. 
Many of the books have been especially trans- 
lated into English. Many of them are out of 
print and unobtainable through normal chan- 
nels. Together they include all the accumu- 
lated wisdom of 3,000 years of civilization. 


The list of authors is impressive — Homer, 


_ Plato, Dante, Shakespeare, St. Augustine, 


§ 


Milton, Machiavelli, Faraday, Kepler and St. 
Thomas Aquinas—to name just a few of the 
74 authors and scholars whose works are rep- 


resented in this special edition of the GREAT 


. 


BOOKS. The area of thought is limitless. Every 


4 great idea that has shaped the lives of think- 
_ ing men is explored—astronomy, ethics, phi- 


H 


losophy, war, peace, religion, death, love, 
‘mathematics, medicine, science, theology — 


102 ideas that have occupied great minds 
since man could think. 


But the magnitude of the GREATBOOKSis not in its authors 
and subject matter alone. Published with them is the 
great new SYNTOPICON designed to make your read- 
ing more meaningful. The SYNTOPI- 
CON is quite literally a great 
teacher “living” in your home... 1 
always at your disposal to guide | 
your reading...interpret the great 
ideas...make clear to you the | 
most abstract thought. With the | 
SYNTOPICON you will find new ex- | 
citement in new ideas .. . new H 
absorbing interests . .. new under- | 
standing of yourself and other | 
I 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 


WESTE 


people. 


We urge you not to miss this 
opportunity to enrich your 
mind with this Private Li- 
brary Edition of the GREAT 
BOOKS. Send now for the free 
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GREAT BOOKS of the | 


handsome edition in detail. Look it over... 
think it over. But don’t wait to mail in the 
coupon below. The supply of these booklets is 
necessarily limited. Avoid the chance of dis- 
appointment by mailing your coupon now! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET 


GREAT BOOKS OF THE WESTERN WORLD, DEPT. 165-B 


425 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


| 

l 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Please send me, free and without obligation, your | 

handsome booklet which pictures and describes | 

the revolutionary SYNTOPICON and the GREAT | 

BOOKs in full detail. Also, include complete in- | 
formation on how I may obtain this magnificent 

set, direct from the publisher, on your special | 

budget plan. | 

I 

I 

| 

| 

| 
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SUNRISE TO MOONSET In SAN FRANCISCO 


Come to San Francisco on your vacation for eventful, golden 
days. See this lovely city of the towered hills, rimmed by 
Pacific waters... feel its storied past in its gay, life-loving 
present...observe the mingling here of Occident and Orient 
... enjoy the cosmopolitan pleasures of this crossroads of 
the world. 

From sunup to bedtime every day, San Francisco will entertain 
and delight you. You will find its downtown district of fine stores, hotels 
and restaurants engagingly metropolitan... with foreign shops and 


flags, sidewalk flower stands, jolly jingling cable cars. Only steps away 
—the bazaars and byways of Chinatown, largest outside Asia. 


San Francisco was born of gold and the sea, and its site is mag- 
nificent. From hilltops and “sky rooms” you will see the panoramas 
no one ever forgets...the pastel-tinted city... 


the Bay and Golden 


Alcatraz and other islands...the 
. Fishermen’s Wharf 
see the Zoo and 


Gate with their mighty bridges... 
all-encircling hills. You will visit the waterfront... 

.. Maritime Museum; relax in Golden Gate Park... 
Ocean Beach... enjoy the city’s art museums. 


In San Francisco you will know that life is good and to be lived 
..and your nights will be starred with pleasure. You will take your 
choice of world-famed restaurants, for foods and atmospheres of many 
dine and dance in great hotels... go to concerts and plays— 
spend happy evenings in the Latin Quarter. 


lands... 
possibly the opera... 


There is so much more to tell you than we have room for here, so 
please send today for your free copy of our 24-page photofolder, Your 
Guide to San Francisco and its Nearby Vacationlands—a preview of 
your San Francisco vacation days. It tells also of neighboring enchant- 
ing regions —the Monterey Bay Country, Redwood Empire, Yosemite 
National Park, Lake Tahoe, Shasta-Cascade Wonderland, and other 
places you will surely want to visit. 


INC. 


Dept. E1, 703 Market St., San Francisco 
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You are always close to the sea in San Francisco. Telegraph Hill looks down 
on Fishermen’s Wharf and an old-time sailing ship, now an historical exhibit. 
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1 the Reading Room a num- 
ered light flashes to tell the 
appy borrower that it has ar- 
ived. On the average the book 
jill arrive in seven to eight 
ainutes, whether it is an ob- 
cure Polynesian grammar, the 
jtest manual on raising chick- 
as, or a 17th Century biog- 
aphy still in its original bind- 
1g. 

‘The only occasion on which 
nis astonishing time sched- 
le could not be main- 
jined was when the lighting 
ystem was being changed in 
ie stacks and the pages had 
) grope about with miners’ 
imps attached to their heads. 
Since every book in the 
ibrary must be instantly 
vailable, it was a policy from 
ie first that no book should 
€ permitted to circulate. The 
lew York Public Library also 
dministers a huge circulating 
ystem of two and a half mil- 
on books in more than eighty 
ranch libraries, but the nearly 
sur million books in the ref- 
rence collection stay where 
vey are. No individual and 
9 institution anywhere in the 
‘orld can use the Library’s 
ooks outside its walls, with 
1¢ single exception of the 
Inited Nations. The U.N. 
ould not function without the 


rvices of a large library, and» 


nder a special arrangement 
1 books are escorted by 
niformed U.N. guards from 
1¢ white marble building on 
ifth Avenue to the beautiful 
orld structure on the East 
iver. 

With this single exception 
yeryone is treated alike. So 
rm a policy sometimes ag- 
ravates scholars who are ac- 
istomed to special privileges, 
ut it keeps the books avail- 
ble for everyone, and there is 
quick and inexpensive photo- 
raphing service for anyone 
ho wants a facsimile of some 
ecial text. 

Doctor Billings was con- 
inced that the books should 
© available to everyone not 
} . 
nly instantly but for as long a 

‘iod of time as was humanly 
ossible. The Reading Room 
ays open until ten o’clock at 
ight, and a really durable 
holar can spend most of his 
aking hours there. On a few 
ccasions the Library has been 
luctantly forced to close 
irly, such as the night of the 
mous snowstorm of 1947 
the city was completely 


paralyzed. The director was the last to 
leave, and as he closed the great doors 
a figure suddenly loomed up out of the 
eerie solitude of wind and snow. It was 
aman from Nebraska, needing something 
in the music department, and it was dif- 
ficult indeed to refuse him admission. 


Not all the users of the Library arrive 
in person. There is an average of fifteen 
hundred telephone calls a day, and the 
staff also handles between twenty and 
thirty sacks of mail every day. The let- 
ters come from all over the world and 
are on every conceivable subject. A firm 


GRAND TOURING MODEL ONLY °2835:° 


The grandest thing about this new 1958 detachable Hard Top model is 
its remarkable, long-distance touring performance. More than a safe, 
economical driving pleasure . . . it’s a true gentlemen’s sport to let her 


out on the open road. 


Traveling with plenty of trunk space behind, this weather-tight beauty is 
British-constructed for merciless hard driving. And you can “feel” 
every inch of it. Approaching a curve, you know when to let up on the 


progressive action of your disc brakes} . . . 


intuitively you snap the 


stubby gear-lever for a down-shift . . . your wheel-hand “feels” the turn 
as you start around . . . foot on pedal, you accelerate out of the curve 
with a roll-free security. Yet, for all this, the TR-3 is a straightforward 


car to service. 


Once back in town, this tiger is as docile or spirited as traflic suggests. 
But if the gentleman in a TR-3 hangs back at a traffic light...forgive him 
..-1t’s only human to enjoy the admiring glances of passing pedestrians. 


PH TR 


of consulting engineers in Bermuda 
wants information on protection from 
X rays; a Canadian wants help in teach- 
ing a Chinese girl English; a London 
student is doing long-range research on 
Davy Crockett; a man in Argentina is 
concerned about planting eucalyptus, 


SPO CTSEDTTE POETS ESEHOSETSOS EE OHESEO TESTES 


*Soft top model $2675. plus tax and license at 
U.S. ports of entry. (Slightly higher West Coast 
ports.) Wire wheels, rear seat, white wall tires 
and overdrive, etc. optional extra 
SPECIFICATIONS: 
BRAKES: Disc brakes on front wheelst 
TOP SPEED: 110 MPH MILEAGE: up to 35 MPG 
ENGINE: 4 cyl. (OHV ) 1991 cc OUTPUT: 100 BHP 
ACCELERATION: 0-50 in 8 sec. 
MAINTENANCE: 
Parts and service 
available coast to coast! 
Free Brochure and 
dealer list on request. 


Write now—for fun! 
7A Triumph-plus .. . as standard equipment. 


‘“‘makes a Carioca Daiquiri 
sing with flavor!”’ 


_ What you put into a CARIOCA 
Daiquiri just naturally makes 

, beautiful music together! To 1% oz. 
CARIOCA RUM... the lighter, 
smoother Rum of Puerto Rico...add 
jvice of % lime, teaspoon 
powdered sugar. Shake well 
with cracked ice and strain. That's 
how to make a Daiquiri 
sing with flavor! 
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For prize recipes of other exciting Carioca Rum drinks write: SCHENLEY IMPORT CO., 350 FIFTH AVE., 
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- photo-electric eye 


movie Camera 


in all the world 


’ Precision-engineered by Europe’s foremost 


cine-craftsmen ... The only 8mm 
automatic camera equipped with all 
these important advancements... 
ELECTROMASTER’S photo-electric eye 


uses existing light to guide the aperture 


setting automatically, for perfect 
movies, every time... Audio-visual film 


transport indicator... Choice of focusing 


or _unifocus mounts... Takes any color 
or black and white roll film... 4 speeds 
plus single frame ... Compact, lifetime, 


construction . . . Serviced around the globe _ 


Model 88E (shown) with f 1.9 Schneider 


lens in focusing mount ....... 


Model 88B — With f 1.9 Schneider lens 


in unifocus Mount ou 149.50 2 


At Camera Stores. Write for Free Booklet H 8 
INENTAL MARKETING CORP. * 45-17 PEARSON ST. « LONG ISLAND CITY 1, 
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and a Frenchman has a query for 
“the so rich Provengal part of your 
library.”” Thousands and thousands 
of such letters are answered fully, 
freely and carefully. For the Library 
has never forgotten the ideal of its 
first director, John Shaw Billings, 
and everything in it is made acces- 
sible to everyone. 

Doctor Billings was over seventy 
when The New York Public Library 
was finally opened in 1911; but he 
retained his youthful liveliness and 
his willingness to experiment, and 
the Library has kept the same qual- 
ities ever since. In the 1940’s, for 
instance, the value of its endow- 
ments shrank, but the Library re- 
sisted the temptation to stiffen into 
the unwise economies of premature 
old age. Instead, it raised salaries all 
round, thereby transforming a small 
deficit into a large one, and then 
turned for help to the people of New 
York. Everyone had been using the 
Library—banks, publishing houses, 
industries, advertising agencies, art- 
ists, research specialists and writ- 
ers—and all of them depended on it 
in their day-to-day business. It had 
never occurred to any of them 
that the Library was wholly sup- 
ported by private gifts, and as soon 
as they knew they reached into their 
pockets to help. 


Here’s the new fabric 


for slacks; 


University Stripes on the original chino— 


Each year it makes an appeal for 
funds, and each year the response is 
generous. Yet it is hardly possible 
for the people of New York to pay 
back the debt they owe the Library. 
It is impossible even to estimate it, 
for the knowledge that is found here 
and then combined into new forms 
of knowledge has its effect all over 
the world. 

It has its effect on government, 
for the Trusteeship Council of the 
United Nations could not operate 
without the months of research 
among the Library books and papers 
that are required before it comes to 
a decision. The Manhattan Project 
owed a great debt to the Library, 
and during the war Military Intelli- 
gence used it extensively for maps 
and for special knowledge of coast- 
lines and countries. The problem of 
how to dehydrate food was solved 
by Government chemists using source 
material from the Science and Tech- 
nology Division. The FBI and the 
police know how to piece together 
evidence from the Library’s collec- 
tion of old telephone books, church 
records and lists of steamship ar- 
rivals, and the National Park Sery- 
ice found exactly what it wanted for 
two restoration projects among the 
eight million manuscripts that the 
Library possesses. 
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American industry uses the Li- 
ary constantly. For example, one 
rge oil company kept a team of 
searchers for months in the Eco- 
ymics Division, practically recon- 
ructing Saudi Arabia from its in- 
edibly varied resources until they 
ere finally able to reach an invest- 
ent decision. The Bell Telephone 
aboratories, on a single project, 
icrofilmed 1760 volumes of Ger- 
an scientific material. 
The Slavonic and Oriental Divi- 
a used to be a quiet backwater 
here scholars studied Sanskrit and 
e nature of Islam, but now it is 
sieged by large chemical and phar- 
aceutical firms who want the 
st technical articles in Russian 
id Japanese. 
Tt is not possible to trace most of 
e uses to which the Library is put, 
ace the visitors who use the Main 
eading Room depart unidentified. 
It in the smaller rooms that house 
special divisions the visitor signs 
name and his place of business, 
‘ the Library is able to form an 
imate of the service that it is 
ndering. 
in the Theatre Collection, for in- 
ce, the register reads like a 
io’s Who of the great names of 
e stage. When Lillian Gish planned 
revival of Camille she found there 
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Westinghouse all-transistor 
yrtable packs amazing power! 


ely larger than a cigarette case, this striking all-transistor portable 
a wonderful traveling companion—for yourself or anyone you give 
t to! Tucks into purse, pocket or suitcase, pulls in stations wherever you 
Playsup to 200 hoursonone low-cost battery. Earphone jack, Shatterproof 

ature case in choice of smart gold-trimmed colors. 90-DAY LABOR AND PARTS 


or : eu CAN BE SURE...1F IT's W esti 


“emo Television-Radio Division » Metuchen, New Jersey 


the promptbook of the original 
production of 1853, complete with 
scene plots and music. Cecil Beaton 
used its wonderful collection when 
he was doing set-and-costume re- 
search for My Fair Lady, Alfred 
Lunt used it for a Shakespeare pro- 
duction, José Ferrer for Cyrano de 
Bergerac, and the young, long-legged 
stars of the future can be found there 
daily, poring over the sketches and 
playbills and clippings that keep the 
glittering and otherwise ephemeral 
past secure for the future. 

An equally complete service is 
rendered by the Music Division, 
which can supply everything from 
the original pages of one of Beetho- 
ven’s sketchbooks to the folk songs 
of the Fiji Islanders. The patrons of 
this division range from Yehudi 
Menuhin to the youngest fledgling 
from Tin Pan Alley, and it has be- 
come the most used music library in 
the world. 

The American History Division 
has been the second home of so 
many scholars that it could almost 
paper its walls with the printed 
acknowledgments received in a mul- 
titude of grateful forewords, and 
practically every Pulitzer Prize win- 
ner in American history or biog- 
raphy has worked here. 

Continued on Page 49 
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Wonderful Wyoming 
offers accommodations 
suited to every 

mood, every purse. 
You'll find Wyoming 
roads among the 
nation’s very finest! 


...And you'll 
luxuriate in 
Wyoming's wonder- 
ful humidity-free 
climate. It's superb 
in Spring... 
gorgeous in Summer 
... breathtakingly 
beautiful in Fall. 


+». You come out 
this year yourself. 
reat yourself 

and your family to 
the big vacation 
adventure! 
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ONDERFUL 
YOMING 


Wherever you go... < 
Wherever you stop... 
Whatever you do... 


The WHOLE FAMILY will have 
a wonderful adventure 
am WONDERFUL WYOMING 


... There’s “Room to Roam” in Wonderful Wyoming. 
It’s the land of “Big Sky”...“Big Mountains”... 
and BIG ADVENTURE. Nature designed the Cowboy 
State to give you the best vacation of 

your life. Just picture 5,000 sparkling lakes and 20,000 
miles of rushing streams, all filled with 

fighting trout. Come enjoy magnificent mountains, 
green forests. Find adventure in a big game hunt, 

on a vast cattle ranch or an Indian reservation, at a 
thrilling rodeo. Come live a little where 

living’s fun. Come find your BIG VACATION 
ADVENTURE in Wonderful Wyoming... 

spring, summer or fall. 
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fr , WYOMING 
VACATION PACKAGE 

State of Wyoming Travel Commission 

Room 22, State Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Please send the Wyoming vacation package to; 
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GOWN BY SCAASI 


Now first choice among knowing people 


T’S A MARVELOUSLY exciting sight these days — to see the great 
i) Imperials pulling up before the nicest places. This remarkably 
beautiful motorcar has sent America’s tastes in a fresh new 
direction — and is now acclaimed as number one in styling. 

But that’s only the beginning. Take the wheel of the new 1958 
Imperial, and ask it to do anything. Feel its infinite, restful ease 


of handling. Float it into a parking place. Revel in its magnifi- 
cent deep, disciplined power. Take the tightest curve, the swiftest 


The triumphant 


stop .. . and see how your Imperial remains absolutely level. 
Choose any road and have it turn to swansdown under your 
wheels. Settle into the richest comfort and luxury ever offered 
to driver and passenger. 

This wonderful car is waiting for you right now. See it in a — 
wide choice of models, attractively priced. Invest in the best: 
America’s new fine-car style leader. 


IMPERIAL... FINEST PRODUCT OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Finest expression of The Forward Look ~> — 


Continued from Page 47 
Whatever the problem may be, 
he Library has an answer to it 
ymewhere. A motion-picture com- 
yany looking for material on Van 
jogh found it in the Art Division, 
nd so did a firm that needed ex- 
mples of native African design to 
woven into rugs. A writer of 
en’s books wanted material on 
construction of a Ferris wheel at 
ne Chicago World’s Fair and found 
» much on the subject he could 
build the wheel for his readers. An 
ertising agency discovered in the 
uscript Division a recipe for 
that George Washington jotted 
jown in a notebook he kept when 
je was a colonel, and a language 
who was compiling a bibliog- 
ry of the Semitic languages of 
ia found the Library pos- 
sed even the obscure reports of 
gotten missionaries. Only three 
were missing to make the col- 
on complete, and in the end the 
ry acquired those also. 
e New York Public Library 
s everyone, the great and the 
. The Newspaper Division pos- 
fifty thousand bound volumes 
spapers and fifteen thousand 
of microfilm, but among its 
nt newspapers it includes three 
t are designed for what it politely 
; “non-serious research.” This 
t is a humane gesture to oblige 
Se very intent patrons of the 
y who check the horse-racing 
and work out systems. 
debt that New Yorkers owe 
e Library piles up until it becomes 
possible to compute and perhaps 
sht end by narrowing it down to 
single debt: my own. I was appar- 
intended by nature to be a 
igtapher, but I would never have 
this out without The New 
Public Library. I entered it for 
first time a few days after I came 
New York to live, looking for 
kground material for a story for 
ing people about the Middle 
es. I spent a happy summer read- 
tractates on the plague and rec- 
for medieval face creams and 
ing in the Map Division the 
Toute my heroine took in her travels 
through Southeast England. During 
that summer I developed a firm con- 
Viction that if any information was 
needed the Library had it some- 
where, and the chief reason I be- 
same a biographer was that it was 
uch fun to roam through the 
Library’s vast collections and then, 
little by little, turn all the accumu- 
ited facts into the shape of a man. 
_ It was there, for instance, that I 
found nearly all the information for 
ly biography, Shakespeare of Lon- 
m. The Library does not specialize 
1 the Renaissance, and what is avail- 
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able on Shakespeare and his period is 
no more than is available on hundreds 
of other subjects. Yet the material on 
this one subject was so vast that I could 
become almost as close to the period 
as though I had been born there. 

I spent over two years at the Library 
six days a week, during the research for 
the biography. I wanted government 
reports and court documents, parish 


Most of the work was done in 315, 
that huge reading room on the third 
floor whose arched windows show the 
sky and are good to look at when the 
words begin to jump on the page. I was 
in 315 so much of the time that I began 
to feel I should really pay rent. But I 
used also the smaller rooms that house 
the special divisions. Above all I valued 
the genealogy Continued on Page 129 


records and propaganda pamphlets, 
sermons and diaries and hosts of 
special studies; and as fast as I could 
turn in the call slips from the catalog 
cards the Library supplied everything 
I wanted. Sometimes I would use as 
many as twenty-five books in a morn- 
ing, but the young pages were unfail- 
ingly cheerful under their loads and the 
books were always available. 
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® Tour historic 
cliff dwellings! 


® Bountiful fishing 
for the most 
ardent angler! 


* Swimming and boating 
fun in the sun! 


It’s all here... the best of the New and Old West! 


Come capture it on color film, come /ive it a while! Along pine-scented 
trails or from broad paved highways, you view the most 
stirring vistas in America at every turn. Breathtaking peaks 
soar above forest-fringed sage and saddle country ... 
flashing streams, exquisite wildlife, dazzling alpine 


flowers. See exciting rodeos, colorful fiestas, picturesque 


gold-rush towns. Hear concerts under the stars . . . lots of night spots 
for evening fun. Add sunny blue skies, clear bracing air... 
a wide range of places to stay .. . and you’re in Colorado! 
MISS AMERICA 


It’s even greater than they say! invites you to 


visit her state. 


COUPON TODAY 


for complete free 
Literature Packet! 
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ristocrats, hereditary and unapologetic, flourish in the East as no- 
where else in the United States. Often the firmest source of their 
status, stronger than their wealth or ancestry, is their long tenure of 
land. Here on the 50,000-acre estate and farm which his family has 
cultivated for 300 years in Seabrook, N.J., is John M. Seabrook. With 
his wife he leads an opulent, modern adaptation of country-gentleman 
life among such ingrained refinements as hereditary trees, a groom, a 
Dalmatian, a very early station wagon and purebred Morgan horses. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SLIM AARONS 


THE EFFE'TE EAST 


by Roger An cell 


Is it in fact effete—used-up, spent, decadent? 

Or is this a legend created by the American provincials, 
those living west of the Berkshire (Mass.) Music Festival or 
south of the Merion (Pa.) Cricket Club? 

These rude questions are asked, and answered, 

in a controversial essay which 

coolly asserts the superiority of the East 


@ There is a bank on each of the four corners of'the intersection 
of Fifth Avenue and 44th Street in New York City. Stand beside 
me for a moment at this busy, symbolic crossroads and lean 
against one of the bank fronts while we search for a man in the 
crowd. Not just anybody, for the one we are waiting for is far from 
being Everyman. He is not a celebrity or an acquaintance of ours, 
but we’ll know him when he comes... . Not this one: he’s walking 
too slowly, he’s watching the traffic light too nervously—he’s a 
tourist. .. . Not that one: look at that necktie... . Ah, here he 
comes now, up Fifth—the one walking fast, with the newspaper 
under his arm. After him! Now, as he comes up alongside us, take 
a sidelong, Sherlock Holmesian glance at him. Note the subdued ~ 
stripe of the necktie; he may be a club man. Note that bulge be- 
hind the handkerchief in his: breast pocket—eyeglasses, without a 
doubt. White shirt, no cuff links. The hands are white too: this 
man is no artisan. But the face is pink and healthy-looking: he 
keeps himself in shape. If you wish, you may look for other out- 
ward details—the slope and cut of the shoulder of his suit coat, the 
number of buttons at its cuff, the width of the trousers, the shine 
and general quality of his shoes—that will tell you much about his 
income and style of living. But I suggest a more significant clue. 
Try to look at his eyes, at his expression; look for that tiny flick of 
recognition that invites us to guess what a man really is. Our man’s 
expression is preoccupied and private. His eyes are alert but not 
just watching what is before his nose; Continued on Page 52 


clear example of Eastern continuity is the Paul Revere 
House in Boston. The Revolutionary War patriot lived 
here at the time of his warning ride made famous by Long- 
fellow’s poem (see photo opposite page). The house con- 
tains many mementos of his life and is preserved as a me- 
morial by a group headed by his great-great-grandson and name- 
sake, the Boston investment banker in the foreground. Such 
durable families, such antiquarianism, are typically Eastern. 
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Continued from Page 50 he seems to 
be looking elsewhere too—perhaps inside 
himself. ’d say that this man has been 
around, that he has seen a lot, that he has a 
certain self-assurance. I’d say that he is 
rarely surprised at anything, but that he is 
in the habit of weighing sights and experi- 
ences for their personal meaning. He is a 
skeptic, but no cynic. He niay be a bit of an 
egghead. He is—— 

But there he goes! Follow that man. At 
the corner of 47th Street our subject turns 
west. Maybe he’s just going to his dentist. 
No, he’s walking into that store. It’s a 
bookstore. H’m-m-m. Let’s slip through 
the door and pretend to browse while we 
watch him. Look—he’s picking up a‘ book 
from that Current History counter. Can 
you see the title? It’s Max Lerner’s America 
as a Civilization. H’m-m-m. Great heavens, 
he’s buying the book! Now he’s off again, 
still moving fast, taking the book with him. 
He’s out on the street. Oh-oh, he’s hailing a 
cab. He’s climbing in. He’s gone and we’ve 
lost him. 

He’s gone, but no matter. I propose that 
we continue to follow that man. I suggest 
that we speculate about him and even try 
to understand him. It will not be an easy 
task, for he is no ordinary man. He is no 
one type; he belongs to no one class; he is 
engaged in no one occupation. I believe 
him to be unappreciated and often ma- 
ligned, particularly in his own country. 
That man with the book is—poor fellow— 
no one else but the Effete Easterner. 


We found our Effete Easterner on Fifth 
Avenue in New York, but we could have 
spotted him just as easily on Charles Street 
in Boston or on Chestnut Street in Phila- 
delphia. We could have found him, at a 
different time of day, in any of a hundred 
suburbs within commuting distance of those 
three cities, or even working and living in 
an in-between city—Hartford or Providence 
or Trenton. We might have found him in 
the country, but our search would have 
been more difficult, for our man is a city 
mouse by choice and necessity; if he wears 
a flannel shirt on a weekday, it probably 
means that he teaches comparative liter- 
ature or solfeggio at a rural campus. 

The Effete East is contained within the 
area that has been defined as “Megalopo- 
lis’—the densely populated, 600-mile-long 
supercity now in the making that will some- 
day extend unbroken from Portland, Maine, 
to Norfolk, Virginia. That is too big for us, 
if only because it contains Washington, 
which is a separate phenomenon. No, the 
heartland of the Effete East begins some- 
where just north of Boston—say Pride’s 
Crossing—and runs southwest along the 
right of way of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad, takes a long jog east 
to include Long Island, continues south via 


the Pennsy tracks, and peters out twenty or 
thirty miles below Philadelphia. And it’s 
east—no more than seventy miles separate 
its western border from the coast. Put it this 


way: the habitat of the Effete Easterner is - 


that area in which he can eat fish for lunch 
that has been caught that same morning in 
the Atlantic Ocean, and in which he is 
never more than a half day’s automobile 
journey away from a Broadway theater seat. 


Did I hear someone ask, “Who thinks the 
East is effete, anyway?” - 

Why, you do—if you happen to live west 
of the Berkshire Music Festival and south 
of the Merion Cricket Club. 

You protest. Quite the contrary, you 
say. You admire New England. You find 
New York exciting. You’ve met a good 


many Easterners and found them to be” 


businesslike, fast draws on a lunch tab, and 
princely good fellows on the golf course. 
Fair enough. But quick now, have you 
never found yourself thinking, even for an 
instant, that Philadelphians or New York- 
ers or Bostonians and their like were just a 
trifle affected, perhaps faintly condescend- 
ing (as I am being now), a mite preoccupied 
with money, a little too glib in talking about 
the latest books or plays, or the tiniest bit 
too self-assured—as if their family or edu- 
cation or home town or occupation were 
more exalted than yours? Or ask it the 
other way: have you never entertained a 
sneaking idea that Easterners are O.K. but— 
well, different—not quite as American as 
you, if | know what you mean? 

No? No never? Well, my congratula- 
tions, for you are cosmopolitan and with- 
out sin, and you may stop reading right 
here and skip on to the next article. 

The rest of the class will remain, please. 

I must say at this point that it is difficult 
to prove what the rest of the United States 
thinks about the East, for we are dealing 
here with popular prejudice, regional pride, 
feelings of superiority and inferiority, and 
a mass mental attitude that is subject to 
variation by several score millions of indi- 
viduals. Let’s make a stab at it, anyway. 

Middletown in Transition, the second 
of two famous sociological studies of a 
typical small Indiana city, reports these 
Middletown beliefs as being part of the 
spirit of the town: 


“We folks out here dislike in our 
social life formality, society manners, 
delicate food, and the effete things of 
rich Eastern people.” 
“Big city life” is inferior to Middle- - 
town life and undesirable. a 
[Middletowners are against:] Any 
striking innovations in art, ideas, liter- 
ature... . Anybody who criticizes any 
fundamental institution. People en- 
gaged in thinking about or working for 


. 
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change: social planners, intellectuals, 
professors, highbrows, radicals... . 
Foreigners, internationalists and inter- 
national bankers. .. . Non-Protestants, 
Jews, Negroes. ... Frills, notions, and 
anything fancy. 


Middletown in Transition was published 
in 1937. Surely we may assume that two 


_ decades of enforced catching up with the rest 


of the world, participation in a world war 
_and a second foreign war, vastly increased 
news coverage of Washington, New York, 
Europe and Asia, and the television phe- 


_ nomenon have long since shaken the last 


moth balls of provincialism out of Middle- 


town’s Sunday suit of attitudes. Surely. 


But one minute, please. Read The New 
York Times Magazine of September 29, 
1957, reporting on another Middletown— 


_ Keokuk, Iowa: 


At times, the serenity of Keokuk 
seems almost. unshakable. The most 
apocalyptic decisions of Pennsylvania 
and Madison Avenues might faintly 
profane but not destroy it... . Keo- 
kukians know more of the world in a 
day or a week than their parents might 
have known in a lifetime. They have ad- 
justed to these changes, shaping their 
lives—but not always their thoughts 
to the world about them, accepting its 
pleasures and rejecting its responsibili- 
ties. They are more aware of but not 
more interested in world problems than 
they were in yesteryear. .. . The im- 
mense tranquillity of Keokuk reflects 
the temper of vast areas of the nation, 
a temper that makes the occasional 
concern of New York and Washington 
seem almost alien. 


Well, so much for “proof.’’ This is a work 
of opinion, and over the screams of anguish 
of anyone who cannot recognize himself as 
a Middletowner or a Keokukian, I will 
state my opinion. 

I say that most Americans who live away 


_ fromthe Northern Atlantic coast area share 


an almost unconscious, rarely expressed 
opprobrious attitude toward the East. The 
- attitude holds that the East is effete—used 
up, no longer vigorous, not truly American. 
I believe that this orthodoxy is made up of 
many subtenets: that the East is snobbish, 
Anglophile, intellectual, dominated by for- 
eigners, influenced by Jews, leftish, cooky- 
pushing, tradition-bound, money-grubbing, 


_ hurried, over-urbanized, unpredictable, ar- 


tistic and excessively fashionable. I believe 
further—and take a deep breath right here— 


_ that these charges against the East are true, 


even though they seem to contradict each 


other, and that instead of being causes for 


alarm and distrust, they actually make the 


_ East the most vigorous, diverse, interesting, 


hopeful, and—both economically and cul- 
turally—the most influential region of the 
United States today. I think that a brief 
visit here to the Effete East—a few con- 
versations with the natives, a look at their 
occupations and pleasures and institutions, 
and even a sly peep at their bankbooks— 
will confirm both my charges and my con- 
clusions. It may even occasion in the hearts 
of outlanders the flickering notion that their 
suspicion of the Effete East is a provincial 
and expensive self-delusion that this coun- 
try can no longer afford. 


The East is rich—richer than the wildest 
dreams of Texas. The six states that contain 
the Effete East—Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania—have almost 90 billion 
dollars tucked away in bank deposits— 
more than 40 per cent of the national bank 
roll. More than half of this is in New York, 
of course, but Texans may be startled to 
learn that their total savings (close to ten 
billion dollars) are a full hundred million 
less than those of poor, threadbare old Mas- 
sachusetts. Or look at bank clearings—one 
way to judge who is controlling money. 
New York City, with only 5.2 of the na- 
tion’s population, coolly handles 47.3 per 
cent of all bank clearings. Or figure it in the 
most painful and familiar way: Federal in- 
ternal-revenue collections. In 1956, the 
three regional tax offices of the Effete 
East—Boston, New York, Philadelphia— 
collected $28,655,650,000 out of Uncle 
Sam’s total take of $75,112,649,000. 

Yes, the East is rich, but this would have 
no particular significance if it were only 
rich in one way—oil-rich, say, or grain-rich, 
or even just rich from its control of other 
people’s money. But the East is richest of 
all in its complexities, in the dozens and 
dozens of ways it makes and spends its 
money. New York City is not just the finan- 
cial capital of the country. It is also the 
largest, wealthiest, and busiest port in the 
United States. It is the home office for thirty- 
eight of the top 100 industrial firms in the 
country. It is the capital of the communica- 
tions industry, of the garment industry, of 
the diamond business, of the advertising 
business, of book-and-magazine publishing, 
of show business (including popular music), 
of the building-construction industry. 

Now leave New York and travel north 
and south along the narrow alleyway of the 
Effete East. Almost every city in the area, 
from Brockton, Massachusetts, to Frank- 
ford, Pennsylvania, is a manufacturing or 
industrial town. Look out the window of a 
Pennsylvania R.R. train and study the in- 
dustrial moonscape of factories, assembly 
plants, laboratories, refineries, chemical 
plants, sidings, loading platforms, and 
chimneys that stretches almost . nonstop 
from Jersey City to Camden. Walk among 


pure symbol of Eastern pre-eminence is Longfellow 
House in Cambridge, Mass. It was built by a member of 
the earliest American ruling class, a Tory; its status in the 
new United States was established by none other than 
George Washington, who used it as headquarters early in the 
Revolution; and since, it has been a home and then a memo- 
rial to the poet Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, prominent in a 
field in which the East has always led the country: literature. 
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verything in the East isn’t securely superior. For example Broadway’s 
monopoly of the theater is being challenged—in New York City. Off- 
Broadway productions such as The Threepenny Opera now in its third 
year at the tiny Theatre de Lys in Greenwich Village, have distin- 
guished themselves both artistically and at the box office. Carmen Capalbo 
(shown with cast), director of this brilliant revival, is nevertheless following 
the traditional trail to Broadway, where his recent stagings of O’Neill and 
Saroyan have enhanced his reputation and continuing Eastern dominance. 


the wharves and warehouses of Philadelphia 
and Boston, the second,and eleventh big- 
gest ports in the country, and ponder the 
source and value of the cargoes you see be- 
ing loaded and unloaded. Ask a financial 
expert to explain to you the money power 
wielded by the insurance companies of 
Boston, Hartford, Newark and Philadel- 
phia. And before you shed too many tears 
for the collapse of New England’s ancient 
textile-manufacturing trade, count the 
number of new electronics factories and 
technical laboratories that have been built 
on the streamsides and hillsides of Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut. 

But let’s face it: business is dull and talk- 
ing about other people’s money is in bad 
taste. Concede, however grudgingly, that 
Effete Easterners are not yet dodderers 
when it comes to making and holding onto 
a buck, and we’ll move on to a much more 
interesting question: What do they do with 
their money? 

Why they spend it, of course. Some of it 
they spend in exactly the same fashion as 
Americans everywhere—on split-level, pic- 
ture-windowed, real redwood ranch homes 
with built-in genuine imitation knotty-pine 
wall-to-wall floors, sold by the Redundant 
Realty Corp.; on three-tone Torrid-Torque 
Teen-Terror V-8’s; on 21-inch Popeye 
Picture-Tubes with built-in freezer com- 
partment and TV-commercial-deodorant; 
on back-yard Bar-Be-Q pits with built-in 
pickle-peeler and spigots for hot and cold 
running ketchup. But some of it they spend 
on education, on subtler pleasures, on what 
we must call—for lack of a more popular 
word—culture. 

Dr. Jean Gottmann, the noted geog- 
rapher who is the best-known student 
of this regional Megalopolis, has this 


to say about Eastern culture: “Mega- : 


lopolis acquired and retained a quite re- 
markable function of cultural leadership, de- 
spite the American endeavor at decentrali- 
zation. Here are found the best-known uni- 
versities, the better-equipped laboratories, 
the greatest density of learned institutions 
and large libraries in North America, and 
probably in the present world. . . . This 
leadership is even more evident in the arts: 
whether theater, music or galleries, the 


concentration attained in this area has no 
match elsewhere in America.” 

Take theater. There is almost no theater 
in the United States outside a run-down 
twenty-square-block area centered on Times 
Square. This is small cause for pride or re- 
joicing by Easterners, for the Broadway 
theater today is about ready for a wheel- 
chair. Every year the number of legitimate 
houses is diminished as one or another is 
torn down or turned into a television sound 
Stage. Tickets are overpriced, hits over- 
adulated, nonhits vilified and left to die 
quickly, and classical and “‘problem” plays 
usually ignored. The theater survives each 
year on the strength of four or five hits and 
on the blind faith of financial angels who 
think of Racine as a city in Wisconsin. 
Here, certainly, is a tired, struggling, 
used-up Eastern institution, and here, with- 
out doubt, is an opportunity for an imag- 
inative and energetic group somewhere else 
in the country to take over and show 
Broadway what can be done. 

Well, there is such a group, but unfortu- 
nately it is not centered in San Francisco 
or Fort Worth or Chicago or anywhere in 
the rugged heartland. It is in New York it- 
self, and it is called Off Broadway. This new 
force consists of a couple of dozen vest- 
pocket-sized stages located in obscure Man- 
hattan hotels, Y.M.C.A.’s, downtown lofts 
and abandoned nightclubs; a few dozen 
young producers with limited bankrolls 
and unlimited energy and courage; and a 
few score actors—some well known, others 
rank beginners—who are not afraid to take 
part in a gallant failure. Off Broadway now 
produces fifty-odd plays a year in New 
York, including many revivals and a few 
experimental new plays. Many fold after 
one or two performances; others achieve 
long runs and even move uptown to bigger 
theaters and bigger box-office returns. 
There are now a dozen Off Broadway the- 
aters that have achieved permanent status 
and even some financial stability; one of 
them is the possessor of New York’s 
longest-run hit. 

A young Broadway producer recently 
gave me his estimate of the Off Broadway 
movement. “‘The theater scares me to 
death,” he said. Continued on Page 56 


astern private schools, founded on the English tradition of 
Eton and Harrow, are today better than ever scholastically, 
more democratic in their choice of boys. One of the most 
famous, the Groton School in Massachusetts, continués 
nevertheless to educate Roosevelts, Cabots and Whitneys. 


Continued from Page 54 “Uptown 
here our margin for error is nil. Either you 
have an overnight_hit or you’re bankrupt. 
Nobody dares take a chance on Broadway 
any more—not with costs the way they are. 
You've got to have established actors and a 
sure-fire theme. But if anything’s going to 
save us, it’s Off Broadway. That’s where 
our best new actors and young directors 
and stage designers will come from—hell, a 
lot of them are here already. They’re alive 
and we’re dead, and I’m thankful for 
them.” Broadway producers don’t use 
terms like ‘cultural leadership,” but I 


think that’s what my friend was talking 


about. 

There’s another kind of cultural leader- 
ship—the leadership of excellence, by great 
established institutions in the music world, 
in museums, in libraries—Eastern music, 
museums and libraries, that is. The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, the New York Phil- 
harmonic and the Boston Symphony must 
be included in any list of the finest half 
dozen symphony orchestras in the world; 
the startling present interest in classical 
music in this country, which has led to the 
establishment of dozens of new orchestras 
and to the improvement and increased pop- 
ularity of almost every good-sized Amer- 
ican orchestra, would have no real signifi- 
cance if we did not have great orchestras 
like these three. For the arts, it must be 
said, are not democratic: a hundred week- 
end painters do not equal one Picasso; 


' fifty best-sellers are not worth one Moby 


Dick. There can be only one Metropolitan 


. Opera in this country. Take the paintings 


out of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(or the Museum of Modern Art, or the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, or the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts in Boston) and distribute 
them equally around the small museums of 
the country, and you will have destroyed 
the true function of these magnificent col- 
lections. The same holds true for a library: 
break up a library of a million volumes 
into a thousand libraries of a thousand 
volumes each and you will have—nothing. 
Let the everyday reader go to a bookstore: 
the million-volume library exists primarily 
for the scholar; there and nowhere else he 
can do his work. There are nine libraries 
with over a million volumes in the Effete 
East. Six of the eleven largest university 
libraries, including the top two, at Harvard 
and Yale, are in the Effete East. 


If the Effete East possessed none of the 
wealth, the cities, the industries, the assets 
we have been talking about here, its institu- 
tions of education alone would make a 
uniquely significant part of our country. 


_ This is a landscape of learning unmatched 


anywhere in the world—a classical land- 
scape peopled by scholars. Here every large 
city owns a great university; here the col- 


lege campus is as much atypical mark of the 
small town as the white church spire; here 
every third hilltop seems to be crowned 
with a red-brick seminary or secondary 
school. Any list here can only be a begin- 
ning—a hint at the number of schools and 
places of learning, all absolutely first-class, 
in the region. Start with the famous univer- 
sities: Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia 
and the rest of the Ivy League. Count the 
number of remarkable smaller colleges like 
Swarthmore, Amherst, Williams, Haver- 
ford and the rest. The women’s colleges: 
Bryn Mawr, Smith, Radcliffe, Vassar, 
Sarah Lawrence and the rest. The technical 
schools like M.I.T. and Stevens Institute. 
The medical schools of Harvard, Yale, 
Cornell, Columbia, N.Y.U. Remember the 
other graduate schools—schools of law, of 
public health, of business administration, - 
of architecture, of design, of divinity, of 
music, of education, of linguistics, and the 
rest. Don’t omit advanced institutions for 
specialized studies and research by great 
scholars: the Institute for Advanced Studies 
and the Rockefeller Institute. And, of 
course, the secondary schools: Exeter, 
Andover, Lawrenceville, The Hill, Groton 
and the rest. 

Excellence and diversity are the vital 
qualities of Eastern schools and colleges. 
Just how diverse these can be is something 
I know well. I went to two schools in the 
Effete East, and both were entirely typical. 
The first was a large city school attached to 
a university. It was the best-known progres- 
sive school in the country—a lively, dispu- 
tatious, sometimes hilarious testing labora- 
tory for every brand-new theory of “‘learn- 
ing by doing” and “group cultural adjust- 
ment.” Our classrooms were constantly in- | 
vaded by eager young men and women 
bearing. graphs and charts and I.Q. test 
blanks. We were encouraged to raise 


snakes on school time, to deliver “lectures” 


on cave painting and current events, to 

write our own symphonies and play them 

on instruments we had also made our- 

selves. I left this school after the eighth 

grade and entered a New England boarding — 
school whose classes, phrases, manners and 
customs had been modeled on those of 
a British public school. It was a place of 
implacable conservatism and _ excellent 

scholarship. The ice-water shock of this 

dislocation nearly did me in, but by the 
time I was ready for college I had a working 
knowledge of both herpetology and Vergil, 

and I was grateful to both schools. I was no 

longer frightened by change, by differences, 

by diversity; I was, in short, a typical 
Effete Easterner. 

Harvard is so effete, so Eastern, so rich, 
and, at the same time, so suspected and mis- 
understood and even hated by non-East- 
erners that it stands, with almost cartoon- — 


_like clarity, as symbol for all that is com- 
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plex and influential in the Effete East. We 
all know the misconceptions about Har- 
vard—a rich school for a few rich Eastern 
boys, with a pathetic football team and a 
lot of radicals on the faculty. Well, Har- 
vard is no more for the rich than it is for the 
few. It is, to put it simply, for the bright. 
Its undergraduates come not just from the 
East but from all over the country and 


from all over the world. Half of them re- 


ceive scholarships or some form of finan- 
cial assistance from the university. The 
result is a community of scholars—a com- 
plex society that may be, in itself, the most 
educational force at Harvard. 

A current Harvard undergraduate, a Phi 
Beta Kappa member, has said as much ina 
recent article. Writing about the associa- 
tion outside the classroom between grad- 
uates, undergraduates, instructors, and up- 
per and lower classmen, he says: “‘Here it 
is that Manhattan encounters the Midwest, 
the Exonian first knows Boston Latin, and 
the Bronx High School of Science finds it- 
self flanked by Groton and St. Pauls. These 


are the combinations which make possible 


teal conflict of opinion, and only in this 
kind of conflict can the essence of opinions 
be honestly examined for their value. With- 
out this kind of crossfire, ideas would come 
too easy, possibilities would appear as cer- 
tainties, and the searching for truth which 
is the Harvard ideal would become the 
mere rapid assimilation of a lectured diet.” 

Harvard is a wealthy university (its en- 
dowment is now close to $500,000,000) ad- 
ministered largely by wealthy men. Its most 


august governing body is the Harvard 
- Corporation, a self-perpetuating group 


made up of the president, the treasurer and 
five fellows who serve for life. The second 
supervisory body is the Board of Overseers, 
made up of thirty-two alumni. Mr. Ralph 
Lowell, a Boston banker who is chairman 
of this Board, is a member of the seventh 
successive generation of his family to at- 
tend Harvard; two ancestors of his were 
also overseers and another was president of 
the university. Here, evidently, is Eastern 
exclusiveness at work in its most virulent 
form—a few capitalists perpetuating them- 
selves, their college, their money and their 
traditions in close company. But before 


"anyone shouts a triumphant “Ah-ha!”’ it 


should be noted that those Overseers and 
wealthy Corporation members are precisely 
the men who make and confirm the appoint- 
ments of Harvard’s faculty members and 
stand behind those members with rocklike 
stubbornness when an unpopular or even 
heretical statement or finding by one of 


them brings down cries of patriotic horror 


from senators, editorial writers, and (al- 
ways in great numbers) Harvard alumni. 
And let me add, too, that Mr. Lowell’s 
predecessor as chairman of the Board of 


- Overseers was Judge Charles E. Wyzanski, 


a man whose name, honored by jurists 
everywhere, does not quite have a seventh- 
generation ring to it. These are not oddities 
or paradoxes; they are the very essence of 
the Harvard and the Eastern tradition. 


There is an epic American literary form 
that has lately fallen into disrepute, notably 
since the passing of Mencken and Sinclair 
Lewis. It is the brave tale of the Eastward 
Movement—a true historical adventure full 
of narrow escapes and deeds of heroism. It 
recounts the pilgrimage of a hardy little 
band of artists, writers, thinkers and other 
rebels—misfits all—out of the South and 
West and into the promised land east of the 
Alleghenies. Every American remembers 
its great scenes: the circle of Conestoga 
wagons camped by night in the lonely 
Plains of Conformity, the back-breaking 
struggle through the passes of the Blue Law 
Mountains, the ambush at Main Street, 
and the attacks by shrieking tribes of Ya- 
hoos, Wowsers and Boosters. Perhaps this 
tale is no longer being told because his- 
torians have concluded that the Eastward 
Movement is over; they believe that the 
plains are safe, the savages pacified, and 
that colonization is proceeding rapidly in 
the West. I disagree. I admit that this may 
be the era of the homesteader of the arts 
and that scalpings are rarer, but I believe 
that the true, red-blooded American misfits 
are still migrating toward the rising sun in 
undiminished numbers. 

Where else is a writer, a journalist or a 
practitioner of the other sedentary arts to 
go? Almost all the book-publishing firms 
are in Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 
The important art galleries and art critics 
are in New York. Virtually all the national 
magazines—from The Reporter to the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, from Partisan Re- 
view to House and Garden—are edited and 
published in the Effete East. Here are some 
of the best newspapers, including the one 
paper that may be truly said to have national 
significance—the New York Times. And— 
to include the most influential, though not 
the most artistic media—here, too, is the 
center of the vast advertising industry and 
the capital of the radio and television 
world. Taken together, these forms of crea- 
tive commerce are attracting more bright, 
opinionated young men and women than 
ever before. Just last week, a neighbor of 
mine who is a magazine editor told me of a 
recent trip he had made to his home town, 
St. Louis. “I tried to look up my old 
friends—people my own age I had known 
in school,” he said, “‘but I had no luck. 
Every single one of them had moved to the 
East—or, as we used to call it, ‘Back 
Basts2 

It can be argued, of course, that a noy- 
elist can write anywhere, and that there are 
lively colonies of writers and critics else- 


espite the emphasis on self-expression and individuality in 
the East, good manners and proper deportment retain their 
importance. For many Easterners training in them starts 
very early. Here two youngsters show ballroom technique 

at the Barclay Classes in the Plaza Hotel in New York. 
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he East, port of entry for Europe’s cultural influence, has also produced 
much of the best purely American art. Philadelphia-born Stuart Davis 
(right), who has profited from both these trends, is one of America’s 
finest contemporary painters. The large exhibition of his work surround- 
ing him here was shown recently at the Whitney Museum of American Art, 
in the center for the exhibition of art in the United States, New York City. 


where today—notably in and around San 
Francisco and on the campuses of a dozen 
Western universities. True enough, but the 
list of American writers who grew up in the 
South or the West and moved to the East 
Coast to live has not noticeably diminished; 
it still includes a good number of novelists 
and playwrights who are known as “re- 
gional writers.”’ John Steinbeck, James T. 
Farrell, Robert Penn Warren, Jean Staf- 
ford, Truman Capote, James Thurber, 
Mary McCarthy and Tennessee Williams 
are a few who now live in the Effete East, 
having made the same migration as Sin- 
clair Lewis, Theodore Dreiser, F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, Thomas Wolfe, Ring Lardner, 
Willa Cather and Mark Twain before them. 

It can be argued, too, that it doesn’t mat- 
ter where a writer lives and works, since his 
books can reach Americans everywhere. 
The trouble with this argument is that it 
isn’t quite true. Books are retailed nation- 
ally, but there is startling evidence that they 
are not bought or read very much outside 
the East. The treasurer of a New York pub- 
lishing house estimated last year that 43 
per cent of all adult “trade’’ books (the pub- 
lishing term for those that are not technical 
or textbooks) are purchased in the area 
bounded by Maine, Washington, D.C., and 
Pittsburgh. The painful import of this figure 
can be illustrated. A professor of linguistics 
at Columbia told me the other day that, 
when he was an undergraduate at an excel- 
lent liberal-arts college located in a me- 
dium-sized Wisconsin city, there was not 
one bookstore in town. And I shall never 
forget the private library of a house I once 
visited in Denver. It was a handsome, 
book-lined room containing a good many 
framed holographs and original manu- 
script pages by British and American writ- 
ers and statesmen. I examined these with 
interest and then tried to take down a book. 
I couldn’t: the books were all fakes—rows 
and rows of titles with nothing behind them 
but cardboard and air. I have never been 
so embarrassed. 


Both these horror stories—the Case of 
the Missing Bookstore and the Case of the 
Missing Books—are fifteen years old, and 
one can hope that they belong permanently 
to the past. Undoubtedly American popu- 


lar culture and American taste are on the 
rise. George F. Babbitt would be consid- 
ered a boor in a good many American 
homes today, and the excrescences of 
Gopher Prairie and examples of what 
Mencken called our “Libido for the Ugly” 
are fast disappearing. Traveling art ex- 
hibits of works by Picasso or Jackson Pol- 
lock no longer occasion angry editorials in 
small-town newspapers, and traveling lec- 
turers report that the people who ask them 
questions from the floor, whether about 
Dylan Thomas or the United Nations or 
cybernetics, seem almost universally to be 
well informed, curious and without bias. 

But before there is too much self-con- 
gratulation among non-Easterners here, 
let’s take a hard, unsentimental look at our 
national taste and our popular culture to- 
day. What most distinguishes them is uni- 
formity—a dreary sameness that makes the 
house on the corner of Glen Street (and the 
car in the driveway, and the easy chairs in 
the living room, and the clothés in the clos- 
ets, and the food in the refrigerator, and the 
thoughts, if any, in the minds of the family 
gathered before the television set) not only 
the precise replica of the house two doors 
down the street, but of the house on the 
corner of Glen Street in another town a 
thousand miles away. Most Americans now 
enjoy more wealth and more leisure than 
any people have known in all history, and 
this is the combination that can make pos- 
sible the ultimate luxury: the discovery of 
self, the chance to become an individual. 
Instead, our styles in clothes, the sounds of 
our American speech, our forms of recrea- 
tion, our tastes in arts and amusements, our 
political opinions, and our social standards 
are taking on the dreary, predictable dull- 
ness of a production line of coffeepots. And 
where is the source of power that controls 
the minds and tastes of so many millions of 
individuals? It is (have you guessed it 
again?) in the Effete East. 

Can anyone doubt this? Men’s clothing 
firms in the East decide to remove a half 
inch of shoulder padding from jackets, and 
within weeks, high-school boys in Green 
Bay and Louisville and Boise appear at 
school proms.in “Ivy League” shirts, “Ivy 
League” neckties and “‘Ivy League” jack- 
ets (with a half Continued on Page 60 
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oney lubricates the life of the East, more of it than 
elsewhere in the country. John J. McCloy—Philadel- 
phia, Amherst, Harvard, Wall Street—is best known 

as aformer High Commissioner in Germany, or for 

his present position, chairman of the huge Chase Manhattan 
Bank. But another role defines him as a representative of 
Eastern wealth: he was formerly president of the World Bank. 
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Continued from Page 58 inch less 
padding in the shoulders). The dresses their 
girls wear are imitations, made on Seventh 
Avenue in New York, of designs that first 
appeared in the pages of Eastern slick-paper 
magazines. The music these couples dance 
to at the prom has been scored_and ar- 
ranged in a building a few blocks farther 
north on Seventh Avenue. The ‘slang with 
which they greet each other is full of the 
latest show-biz and cool-jazz phrases re- 
layed to them by a nationally syndicated 
Broadway columnist, and one of their topics 
of conversation is sure to be the comedian 
they watched the night before, along with 
thirty-five million other Americans, ina TV 
show from Madison Avenue. Meanwhile 
their parents sit at home, in a living room 
decorated according to the recommenda- 
tions of an Eastern “‘shelter-book” maga- 
zine; both of them are faintly worried—she 
because the kids are out at a dance again, 
which may mean that the family is guilty of 
Apartness, he because he wonders if he has 
enough life insurance, after reading in an 
advertisement that You Can’t Have Too 
Much Coverage. In ten minutes they will 
turn on Lawrence Welk and relax. 

This portrait will make a lot of people 
resentful, but for the wrong reasons. It will 
make them angry with me. I think it should 
make them sore—plenty sore, and this time 
for good reason—at the Effete East. It is 
the East—Madison Avenue advertisers and 
the radio-and-television industry—that has 
inflicted commercial vapidity and identical 
bad taste on consumers, the East that is 
most responsible for the attitudes the rest 
of the country now holds about itself. But 
instead of an ear-cracking roar of protest 
against this dulling of the national palate 
and flattening of healthy diversity, one 
hears only that same suspicious mumble 
that Easterners are—well, different. 


“Different” is the word, all right. Effete 
Easterners are different from other Amer- 
icans; they are also different from each 
other—in racial and geographic and social 
origin; by community, by occupation, by 
wealth, by taste, by political opinion, even 
by nationality. Most of all they differ from 
each other as individuals, and this is the 
life-giving difference that gives the East its 
vitality, its excitement and its influence. No 
statistics (more than half of the population 
of Massachusetts are foreign-born or the 
children of foreign-born parents; more 
than half of the 5,200,000 American Jews 
live in the Effete East; Connecticut, New 
York and New Jersey have Democratic 
governors and Republican senators) can 
make these differences live and breathe. 
We must come down to individuals, meet 
some Effete Easterners face to face. 

I think at once of a man I know who was 
a successful businessman in New York. At 


sixty-five he retired, sold his house and 
moved with his wife to northern Greece, 
where he now teaches English in a Greek 
school. I saw him recently when he made a 
vacation visit back to this country, and 
asked him why he had made such a star- 
tling change so late in life. “There’s nothing 
so startling about it,” he said. “When I 
graduated from college I very nearly be- 
came a teacher, and all the years when I 
was in business I kept thinking Id still like 
to take a crack at it someday. My retire- 
ment gave me the chance, and I arranged 
for this new job through friends of mine in 
Greece. I’ve never enjoyed anything more 
in my life.” 

I think of another acquaintance of mine, 
who grew up in Boston. He was the son of 
a Beacon Hill banking family—a perfect 
young Apley. When he graduated from 
Harvard his father asked him what occupa- 
tion he had in mind—investments or the 
law or what. The young man replied that 
he’d thought it over and decided that he 
wanted to be a cook. He proceeded to do 
just that. He served his apprenticeship in a 
number of hotels and restaurants, starting 
as a scullery boy. He moved up through the 
hierarchy of his trade to become a saucier. 
He interrupted this career to become a top 
executive in one of the best New York ho- 
tels, and then returned to the kitchen. He is 
now a master chef at one of the greatest 
restaurants in New York and in the world, 
and earns a salary that is respectable even 
by Beacon Hill standards. He has also 
found time along the way to pursue his in- 
terest in fine music to the point where he 
has held down a second job, along with the 
first, as a prompter at the Metropolitan 
Opera. I doubt that this young rebel would 


have conceived these rare ambitions or 


found the chance to fulfill them anywhere 
except in the Effete East. 

Oddity in itself is no particular virtue, of 
course. It is significant only when it leads to 
achievement and self-fulfillment, when it be- 
comes a characteristic of a society that does 
not feel obliged to expel nonconformists. 
Another friend of mine, a Hungarian-born 
writer who has been a successful journalist 
in four countries and four languages, was 
talking about this the other day. “I keep 
reading these new novels and studies about 
the conformity of the East and the dullness 
of the Eastern suburbs and the fears of the 
Organization Men,” he said. “Sure, I know 


the station-wagon sets and the young men — 


in gray flannel. But wherever I go in the 
East—parties, business weekends, in the 
cities and in the suburbs—I keep meeting 
the other ones: the odd-balls, the ones who 
disagree, who live differently or think dif- 
ferently or hold different kinds of jobs. I 
think it’s the most lively thing about this 


part of the country. And the funny thingis — 


that the others, the conformists, accept the 


’ 


rebels. They’re used to them. Everybody 
around here is a skeptic at heart. Nobody 
here believes in Santa Claus. That’s one 
reason why I like this country.” 
There is a couple I know whose house 
_ and whose manner of living mean a lot to 
me. Their house is a 17th Century colonial 
Dutch building in the lovely valley of the 


care and knowledge, and furnished it with 
the simplicity and the absence of the unnec- 
essary that mean true elegance. The man 
and woman are both in their sixties. I do 
not know them well. Yet on each of my 
three or four visits to their house, I have 
had the strange sense of coming home. 
Along with the other guests, I was made 
welcome by their openhearted, open- 
minded interest in me as a person. I felt 
warmed and honored by the distinction of 
their food and drink and the manner in 
which it was served. Most of all, I was 
charmed by the wit and the informed orig- 
inality of their conversation—undogmatic 
conversation that included vivid reminis- 
cence of personalities and places, sharp 
anecdotes, and opinions on everything 
from decorative art to the English sentence 
to teen-agers’ taste in popular music. The 
atmosphere in a given house may seem of 
small importance, but it is not, for it means 
here that there remain a few American 
homes in which the ancient arts of hospital- 
ity and conversation are still practiced, and 
in which gentleness, in its best sense, 
survives. 
: I think, too, of another conversationalist 
 Ladmire—the man who collects garbage in 
i the suburban community where I live. I 
< 
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have yet to find a limit to his range of inter- 
est and curiosity, and he is well worth lis- 
tening to. He has a night job too—as the 
leader of a dance band. He studied at the 
Juilliard School of Music and has worked 
asa musician in Paris. An Effete Easterner 
if there ever was one. 

If these personalities seem a little re- 
_ mote—unfairly chosen individual exam- 
_ ples of Eastern diversity—then let’s turn 
% for a moment to public life to illustrate an- 
_ other twist in the puzzle. I have admitted 
| that the Effete East is traditional. One pow- 
: erful tradition that survives is that of serv- 
Fic by members of privileged families—the 
_ unjustly scorned custom of noblesse oblige. 
| ‘ The list of Easterners in this heritage starts 
| on the first page of our history and shows 
| mo present signs of dwindling away. In re- 
| a cent times, these men of old families and 
i ‘ high service have included Theodore and 
_ Franklin Delano Roosevelt and their rela- 
| tives, the Adams family, the Harriman fam- 
\\ ily, the Cabot Lodge family, Justice Oliver 
| Wendell Holmes, Secretaries of State Dean 
| Acheson and John Foster Dulles, Ambas- 
| sador John Hay Whitney, Sen. Leverett 
Saltonstall, Sen. Joseph Clark of Pennsyl- 


> 


Hudson River. They have restored it with . 


vania, and Mayor Richardson Dilworth of 
Philadelphia. Obviously, a man with am- 
bition, a name and secure wealth can rise 
quickly in this part of the country. 

Would one be wrong to suggest that this 
tradition is unhealthy, that it reserves pub- 
lic life to a rich, fashionable few, and un- 
fairly pushes down those of more modest 
origins and of less exalted means? One 
would be wrong. Another list precisely con- 
tradicts the first. It includes a few families 
of more recent American descent in which 
a tradition of public service already exists. 
The Kennedys of Massachusetts and the 
Wagners of New York, for instance. And it 
includes such distinguished individual up- 
starts as Al Smith, Fiorello LaGuardia, 
Justice Frankfurter, Justice Brennan, Gov- 
ernor Furcolo of Massachusetts, Governor 
Ribicoff of Connecticut and Senator Pas- 
tore of Rhode Island. (Both these lists, it 
should be noted, are made up of men 
whose range of political affiliation and per- 
suasion duplicates the lively political dif- 
ferences of the region.) The only conclu- 
sion I can draw from this paradox is that 
the Effete East continues to produce men of 
great talent and energy for public life, and 
that it is smart enough to recognize them 
and to cherish and use them, whatever their 
backgrounds, names or fortunes. It is a 
functioning society. 

Finally, I must mention a dinner party I 
once attended in New York, at which one 
of the guests was an elderly, much-honored 
gentleman who may be the most distin- 
guished jurist of our times. After dinner, 
the men were sitting alone and talking 
about some topic then current in the news. 
A good many opinions were delivered and 
discussed before I, the youngest man in the 
room, dared to offer some small comment 
of my own. It was a comment of no sig- 
nificance, about an issue I have long since 
forgotten. What I do remember, though, is 
the great judge listening carefully and then 
saying, with the utmost interest and kind- 
ness, “Do you really think so? I had never 
thought of it that way. May I ask, please, 
why you think so?” 

I was twenty-nine years old and he was 
eighty, and my opinion was casual. But he 
really wanted to know. His mind was open. 


Kor all their fascinating individual varia- 
tions, the Effete Easterners I have intro- 
duced here all have some significant char- 
acteristics in common. For one thing, they 
can talk. They can also listen, for their con- 
versation is about ideas as well as about 
things. Conversation about things is chat- 
ter and does not really demand a listener. 
Conversation about ideas can be a form of 
thinking, and unless it is a monologue or a 
lecture, it demands attention, Effete East- 
erners are tireless spouters, jugglers and 
artists of words. 


atricians have taken to politics from the earliest days in 
the East, often on the unexpected side of the political 
fence. Mayor Richardson Dilworth of Philadelphia, a 
patrician, a Yaleman anda Democrat, has made the sort 
of surprising tacks typical of his class in public life from 
Jefferson to Roosevelt. In the last election, for example, he 
refused to support some of his own party’s candidates. 
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are spirits from all over the country tend to find their most 
compatible eyries in the East. Truman Capote is currently 
continuing his success-prone series of stories, novels and plays 
from this crowded perch in Brooklyn Heights. Although much 
of his boyhood was spent in the South, and much.of his writing 
concerns it, Capote flourishes best in the creative, variegated at- 
mosphere of the East. When not there he is a world traveler. 
Among his souvenirs are some gaudy Japanese pillows, a Spanish 
quilt, two Italian lemon trees, a Chinese table, a pillow with a 
Sun-God design by Jean Cocteau, a drawing of himself by Cecil 
Beaton, green damask wallpaper, an Italian lion and a Victorian cat. 


They are curious. 

They are skeptical. Few of their values 
appear sacred, for they are in the habit of 
challenging all certainties, all opinions— 
even their own. 

They are not afraid to be different, even 
to be heretical. 

They seem to have the capacity to grow, 
not just for a period but all through their 
lives. 

They are not bores. 

This last may be the real point. I remem- 
ber a colleague of mine, just back from a 
business trip to the Middle West, sighing 
wearily and saying, “I think the East may 
be the only part of the country where bores 
aren’t forgiven. I sometimes get the crazy 
idea that in the rest of the country it never 
occurs to a man that he may be boring or 
being bored.” 

Nobody is willingly dull, or admits to be- 
ing so. Therefore, if it is even faintly con- 
ceivable that large sections of this country 
are heavily populated by the Common 
Bore (yawnus Americanus), there must be a 


‘profound reason for it. I think the answer 


lies in the most common observation now 
made about Americans by Europeans. 
Aside from his money and his necktie, they 
say, what most distinguishes the American 
is his pathetic desire to be liked. 

If this is a definition of an American, it is 
also a definition of a bore. The man who 
has to be liked cannot afford to be differ- 
ent. He must think in commonplaces and 
talk in clichés, for he dares not risk an opin- 
ion that is fresh enough to be disagreed 
with. He is invisible, merging entirely into 
the gray background of conformity, into 
the vast herd of nice guys. He is afraid, in 
short, and one of the things he must fear is 
the diverse, changeable, complicated Effete 
East. 

On the grounds that a man who is afraid 
of part of his own country is no good to 
himself or anyone else, I suggest a change 
in attitude toward the East—a way in which 
we all can think about the region with 
pride instead of suspicion. I suggest that we 
accept it as the home of our American 
aristocracy. 


Cries of horror! 

Pandemonium in Peoria! 

Call out the cops! ... 

Count ten, please, and read on. 

It does not require a very acute eye to 
perceive that the Effete Easterners I have 
been talking about are the few and not the 
many, even in their own part of the country. 
The Effete Easterner, I have said, is not 
Everyman—not even on Fifth Avenue. Not 
all Easterners are creators or changers of 
opinion or controllers of wealth or leaders 
in the arts; nor are these creators and lead- 
ers confined entirely to the East. There are 
simply more of them here because the cul- 
tural and financial climate is kinder to them. 
Being limited in numbers and large in in- 
fluence, the Effete Easterners do, in fact, 
constitute a recognizable class. 

Henry L. Mencken once defined an aris- 
tocracy in typically pungent terms. “Its 
first and most salient character,” he wrote, 
“is interior security, and the chief visible 
evidence of that security is the freedom that 
goes with it—not only freedom to act... 
but also and more importantly freedom in 
thought, in liberty to try and err, the right 
to be his own man. It is the instinct of a 
true aristocracy, not to punish eccentricity 
by expulsion, but to throw the mantle of 
protection about it. . . . An aristocracy is. 
the custodian of the qualities that make for 
change and experiment; it is the class that 
organizes danger to the service of the race; 
it pays for its high prerogatives by standing 
in the forefront of the fray.”’ 

The Effete East is nothing less than an 
American aristocracy. It is an aristocracy 
of accomplishment, not of inheritance, and 
it has been created by the totally unique 
concentration of industrial wealth, cultural 
institutions, media of artistic and literary ex- 
pression, and the resulting intellectual tol- 
erance and diversity of opinion that now 
exist on our Northeastern seaboard. And 
while we await the great day when the 
American heretic is made welcome in his 
own home town and our culture has a hun- 
dred capitals, I think we can be proud of the 
Effete East as our best effort in civilization 
so far, THE END 
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DRAWING BY R. 0, BLECHMAN 


How do we start the day on a cruise? 

By pigking up The Neptune News, 

Which rustles under the cabin door 

And expires of shame upon the floor. 

You lenk for world events, or sports, 

And tind idiot scraps, distorted orts, 
Ephe..eral items and cosmic terrors 

In a mishmash of typographical errors; 
Moscob and Washingtov haven’t ceased 
To disagree in the Muddle East, 

And Pranceton, in a porkskin duel, 

Has gained two tuckdowns over Yule; 
You can’t grow archids in Antarctica, 
And prices are slomping on the stock ticker. 
The only part that is printed clear 

Is the chart of the day’s compulsory cheer, 
A maelstrom of fun that will not end 

Till maelstrom and femaelstrom blend. 


Comes a whoop like the Sioux in pursuit of the Senecas, 
It’s the happy cry of the calisthenickers; 

Then those nautical noises that Masefield finds fetching— 
Knees creaking, and rubber stretching, 

As the Early Birdies reach for their toes, 

Which they’ve not even seen since when, God knows. 


Now for the tourneys, that triple menace, 
Ping-pong, shuffleboard, and deck tennis. 

Like a press gang the stewards, a solid wall of them, 
Try to enlist you in one or all of them; 

Why can’t they just bring your crackers and broth 
And leave you to snooze like a three-toed sloth? 
You’ve paid your way on this thousand-dollar ship, 
You're not here on an athletic scholarship; 

Besides, the girls who infest the tournaments 

Are usually not their sex’s ornaments. 


The afternoon assumes various shapes, 

But mostly mummery and japes. 

This is the hour of the cruise director, 

As grimly jolly as Marley’s specter, ~ 
Observing one unswerving rule, 

That everybody must play the fool. 

The deck is scoured of sour-faced Scrooges 
And left to his group of eager stooges, 
With each respectable uncle and auntie 
Ready to play at faun and bacchante. 
Observe the gents, though your plasma curdles, 
In a race to don their spouses’ girdles; 

The winner, no stranger to alcohol, 

Is awarded a saucy sailor doll. 

Then the ladies, clad in shorts and halters, 
Describing whom description falters, 

With girlish giggles and raucous hoots 
Cram themselves into union suits. 

The band strikes up its merriest tunes 
While they stuff the union suits with balloons, 
And the gents discover, by means of pins, 
Where lady ends and balloon begins. 

If you'll pardon a pun of picayunacy, 

Let’s draw a veil over such balloonacy. 
These infant minds in adult corpuses, 

Let’s leave them to the gulls and porpoises, 
Let’s take a little trip inside, 


Where soberer souls are occupied. 

In the smoking room there’s a tingle spinal, 
The bridge tournament enters the semifinal, 
And the lounge provides an enthralling lecture 
On Neo-Mycenaean architecture. 

Like the setting sun, too long we’ve tarried, 
For tongues are parched and throats are arid. 
Come one, come all, drink free and hearty, 
This is the captain’s cocktail party. 

Irresistibly moves the ravenous horde 

On hors d’oeuvres, antipasto or smorgasbord; 
They scream for martinis and Bloody Marys 
As if calling hogs across the prairies, 

And no one admits they’ve had enough 

When the browsing and sluicing is on the cuff. 
Behold the captain, unhappy and warm; 

All day he has prayed in vain for a storm. 
Now he’s trapped by a large and tipsy Lorelei 
Behind whose bifocals gleams an immoral eye; 
When she asks if he'll let her steer his boat, 
He restrains his fingers from her throat, 

But his face turns red, and his stare gets starier, 
And he scuffles behind the language barrier. 


The swollen crowd is suddenly thinner; 
The bugle has blown for the gala dinner, 


_ A riot of cummerbunds and organdy, 


And jeroboams of sparkling burgundy, 
And false noses and comic cravats, 

And toy trumpets and paper hats, 

And drums and rattles and castanets, 
And confetti all over the crépes Suzettes, 
A sight unequaled, I do believe, 

Save in Times Square on New Year’s Eve. 


Before the dancing, we turn to Bingo, 

Which on a cruise has a special lingo; 

When to fill your card you’re the first in the room, 
Instead of Bingo! you shout, Kaboom! | 

I know a man whose luck was hot, 

Three times he would have won the pot, 

But he was an individual whom 

Was far too stuffy to holler, Kaboom! 

One hour later his grandmama 

Won the dancing prize with her cha-cha-cha. 


Well, that’s how people behave on a cruise; 
Everybody, that is, except me and youse, 
Who at first consider such antics outrageous, 
And finish by finding the fun contagious. 
You're loose in a nautical Shangri-La, 

A sort of perpetual Mardi Gras, 

So to quote the words of the unknown poet, 
As long as you're there, relax and enjoy it. 


I seem to detect a salty breeze 
From the cool North Cape or the warm South Seas 
I've succumbed to one of my weakest failings, a 
I’ve buried my nose in a list of sailings, 
My desk is clean as fresh-scrubbed decks, 
I’ve got my passport and traveler’s checks— 
Doctor, I shall not grudge your fees; 
Here’s my arm; one vaccination, please. 
THE END 
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“Hot 


‘Tangier 
International market place, political refuge, 


captivating mixture of past and present—all this is Tangier. 


A noted writer guides you through his adopted city 


by Paul Bowles 


Tangier is a city where the set view abruptly gives place to 

a vignette of breathtaking charm. At dusk the Casbah (above) and 
-the harbor with its boats tied up after a day’s commerce have an air 
of expectant waiting. In the courtyard of a small-claims court 
(opposite page), shaded by orange trees, a group of Moslem women 
patiently mark time while their husbands file their complaints inside. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BURT GLINN 
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@ In the summer of 1931, Gertrude Stein 
invited me to stay a fortnight in her 
house at Bilignin, in southern France, 
where she always spent the warm months 
of the year. At the beginning of the sec- 
ond week she asked me where I intended 
to go when I left. Not having seen much 
of the world, I replied that I thought 
Villefranche would be a good place. She 
was gently contemptuous. “Anybody can 
go to the Riviera,” she declared. ““You 
ought to go somewhere better than that. 
Why don’t you try Tangier?” I was 
hesitant, and explained that living there 
might cost more than my budget allowed 
me. “Nonsense,” she said. “It’s cheap. 
It’s just the place for you.” : 

A week later I was aboard a little ship 
called the Jméréthie I7 bound for various 
North African ports, and ever since I have 
been grateful to Gertrude Stein for her 
intelligent suggestion. Beginning with 
the first day and continuing through all 
the years I have spent in Tangier, I 
have loved the white city that sits 
astride its hills, looking out across the 
Strait of Gibraltar to the mountains 
of Andalucia. 

In those days Tangier was an attrac- 
tive, quiet town with about 60,000 in- 
habitants. The Medina looked ancient, 
its passageways were full of people in 
bright outlandish costumes, and each 
street leading to the outskirts was bor- 
dered by walls of cane, prickly pear and 
high-growing geranium. Today, where 
this thick vegetation grew, are the crack- 
ing facades of new apartment houses; the 
Moslems have discarded their frogged 
Oriental jackets and enormous trousers 
of turquoise, orange, pistachio or shock- 
ing pink, to don Levis, and secondhand 
raincoats imported by the bale from 
America; the population has augmented 
at least threefold, and I’m afraid the city 
would never strike a casual visitor as 
either quiet or attractive. There must be 
few places in the world which have al- 
tered visually to such an extent in the 
past quarter of a century. 

A town, like a person, almost ceases to 
have a face once you know it intimately, 
and visual modifications are skin-deep; 
the character is determined largely by 
its inhabitants, and a good deal of time 
is required to change their attitudes and 
behavior. Tangier can still be a fascinat- 


ing place for the outsider who has the’ 


time and inclination to get acquainted 
with its people. The foreigner who lives 
here on a long-term basis will still find 


most of the elements which endeared the 


place to him in the old days, because he 
knows where to look for them. Tangier 
is still a small town in the sense that you 
literally cannot walk along a principal 
street without meeting a dozen of your 
friends with whom you must stop and 
chat. What starts out to be a ten-minute 
stroll will normally take an hour or 
more. 

You will run into a Polish refugee who 
arrived ten years ago without a penny, 


borrowed enough to become a peanut 
vendor, and today runs a prosperous 
delicatessen and liquor store; an Amer- 
ican construction worker who came to 
Morocco to help build the United States 
air bases, and has since become a free-. 
lance journalist; a Moslem who spent 
two years in a Spanish jail for voicing his ° 
opinions on Generalissimo Franco, and 
now is a clerk in the municipal adminis- 
tration offices; a tailor from Rome who 
has not amassed the fertune he had 
counted on and wants to go home; an 
English masseuse who was _ passing 
through Tangier twenty years ago on a 
holiday trip and somehow has never 
left; a Belgian architect who also runs 
the principal bookshop; a Moslem who 
taught in the University of Prague for 
seventeen years and now gives private 
Arabic lessons; a Swiss businessman 
who likes the climate and has started a 
restaurant and bar for his own amuse- 
ment; an Indian prince who does ac- 
counting for an American firm; the 
Portuguese seamstress who makes your 
shirts; and in addition you will be hailed 
by a good many Spaniards, most of 
whom were born in Tangier and have 
never lived anywhere else. The Moslems 
account for roughly 70 per cent of the 
population; they still sit in their tiny 
cafés, drinking tea and coffee, playing 
cards, checkers and dominoes, shouting . 
above the din of Egyptian music on the ~ 
radio. Nothing has really changed here — 
either, 

Although the people who love Tangier _ 
sometimes feel as though there were a 
conspiracy afoot to make it the most 
hideous place on earth, actually such a 
project would prove extremely difficult. 
With the exception of a few corners of 
the Medina, where the old Moorish ar- 
chitecture has not yet been improved 
upon, there is nothing left to spoil. And 
even when. the veil has been removed 
from the face of the last woman to wear : 
one, so she can do her shopping sporting 
a rayon-satin evening gown four sizes 
too large for her, and the final old house 
with a fortresslike facade and one great 
studded door is demolished tomakeroom > 
for a six-family concrete dwelling with 
fluorescent lighting in every room, the 
town will still look very much the same. ~ 

With everything old being systemat- 
ically destroyed (and the new European 
buildings are almost without exception 
eyesores, while the ones the Moroccans 
put up are even worse), how is it that 
Tangier escapes becoming an aesthetic 
nightmare? Its topography, more than — 
anything else, I think, saves it; the city — 
is built along the crests and down the 
flanks of a series of small hills that stand 
between the sea on one side and a low 
slightly undulating plain on the other, — 
with high mountains beyond. There are — 
few level stretches in town; at the end of — 
each street there is almost always a nat- 
ural view, so that the eye automatically” 

Continued on Page 68 — 
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of the King of Morocco’s honor guard tend their horses 

during a lull in the annual Tangier International Horse Show. 
The admission-shy observers in the trees undoubtedly 

have the most rewarding sight of all the color and prancing. 


Continued from Page 66 

skims over that which is near at hand to 
dwell on a vignette of harbor with ships, 
or mountain ranges, or sea with distant 
coastline. Then, the intensity of the sky, 
even when cloudy, is such that the light- 
ing of these vistas is dramatic, often 
breathtaking, so that wherever one hap- 
pens to be, the buildings serve only as an 
unnoticed frame for the natural beauty 
beyond. You don’t look at the city; you 
look out of it. 

The back streets of the Medina, 
crooked, sometimes leading through 
short tunnels beneath the houses, some- 
times up long flights of stairs, lend them- 
selves to solitary speculative walks. With 
nothing more dangerous than pedestri- 
ans and an occasional burro to worry 
about bumping into, you can devote part 
of your mind to coming to grips with 
your ideas. Since I returned here in 1947 
I have spent a good many hours wan- 
dering through these passageways (inci- 
dentally learning to distinguish the thor- 
oughfares from the impasses), busily 
trying to determine the relationship be- 
tween Tangier and myself. If you don’t 
know why you like a thing, it is usually 
worth your while to attempt to find out. 

I have not discovered very much, but 
at least 1am now convinced that Tangier 
is a place where the past and the present 
exist simultaneously in proportionate 
degree, where a very much alive today is 
given an added depth of reality by the 
presence of an equally alive yesterday. 
In Europe, it seems to me, the past is 
largely fictitious; to be aware of it one 
must have previous knowledge of it. In 
Tangier the past is a physical reality as 
perceptible as the sunlight. 

Tangier is little more than an enor- 
mous market. Since the war-it has been 
primarily a free-money market; and the 
new autonomous Moroccan government 
will probably take an increasingly active 
part in the economic life of a city without 
currency control. During the interna- 
tional years the dramatic, extralegal 
facets of the city’s character were much 
publicized, and Tangier was thought of 
as a place where every fourth person 
was a smuggler, a spy or a refugee from 
justice in his native land. It is true that 
the city was a market where diplomatic 
information was bought and sold; it was 


‘also a place where goods destined to pass 


eventually across frontiers without ben- 
efit of customs inspection were unloaded 
and reloaded, and, more importantly, a 
place where people from a variety of na- 
tions were able to exist without valid 
documents to identify them. Then, too, 
in the absence of all taxes, it was expedi- 
ent for European exporters to maintain 
offices here, even though their produce 
might never pass within a thousand 
miles of the Moroccan coast. That era is 
over; such unregulated freedom could 
hardly continue indefinitely. The with- 
drawal of foreign business has produced a 
slump, and there is an unhealthy amount 


of unemployment. The shops are stocked 
with a superfluity of assorted goods 
from everywhere, and there are not 
many buyers. The city has no industry— 
only shopkeepers, agents, hawkers and 
touts. 

Advertisements for watches are ever- 
present. They flash on and off in the 
shop windows and flare in neon above 
the sidewalks. There is an enormous 
watch sign on a roof at the lower end of 
the Zoco Chico, in the heart of the 
Medina’s principal thoroughfare, made 
entirely of large sequins, ceaselessly flut- 
tering and glittering above the crowd. 
All this in a place where for the great 
majority the smallest unit of time meas- 
urement is the gsim, which is equal to 
five of our minutes! But Tangier is very 
time conscious these days; the youngest 
children often stop you to inquire 


gravely what time it is, and listen with © 


obvious relish to your mysterious an- 
swer. 

Another inescapable feature of the 
streets is the ubiquitous cambio, with its 
slate bearing the buying and selling rates, 
in pesetas, of all the world’s principal 
currencies, including the gold dollar. The 
rates are scribbled in chalk and are sub- 
ject to change at any moment. The less 
elaborate cambios consist of a chair and 
a box placed on the sidewalk; the upper 
end of the Calle Siaghines is lined on 
both sides with these primitive offices. 
Personally I have always found that I 
save money by using a bank. 

People here have a fondness for de- 
scribing Tangier as “central,’’ by which 
they mean that it is two and a half hours 
from Gibraltar by ferry, five hours from 
London by plane, seven hours from Cas- 
ablanca by car (if you’re a careful driver), 
three days from the beginning of the Sa- 
hara Desert by train (assuming there is 
no sabotage on the line during your 
journey), and six days from New York 
by ship. Although the inhabitants of 
northern Europe consider it a winter re- 
sort, those who live here, no doubt hay- 
ing been spoiled by its excellent climate 
during the rest of the year, often try to 
escape at that time, because of the tor- 
rential rains that come blowing in, 
usually from the Mediterranean. It is not 
cold, but it is decidedly wet, and if you 
can find sun by going a few hundred 
miles southward, it seems foolish not to 
go. The heavy rains can come at any 
time from December to April; while you 
may have many weeks of crystalline skies 
in the course of that period, you can be 
sure of getting the rains sooner or later, 
just as you can count on fine weather 


from the beginning of July onward into- 


November. I often wonder what the cli- 
mate was like here twenty-five centuries 
ago, when the place was a trading post 
called Tingis, run by the Carthaginians 
from up the coast, and Morocco was a 
region of dense forests where herds of 
elephants wandered. I wonder specifically 

Continued on Page 70 
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A shrouded Moslem woman, a familiar sight in the Casbah, 
walks through an archway which frames an inlaid mosaic wall of 
exquisite design and crafismanship. The horse trough below 

the wall has been boarded up for lack of custom. 


Mrs. Richard Winton looks the picture of a comfortably 

relaxed expatriate in her home richly appointed with Moroccan furniture. 
She and her husband settled in Tangier after the war and cling to the 
good foreign life by running a women’s clothing shop. 


Sandy Stuart, an American singer who lives in Tangier, enjoys the sun 
and the cocktail chatter during a roof-garden party in the Casbah. 
European residents have transformed many of the old homes, often turning 
the roofs into sleeping quarters when the Moroccan weather sizzles. 


To the rhythm of native instruments, a boy dancer entertains 

the customers of the Magreb restaurant with a highly flavored selection. 
Women are forbidden by the Moslem religion to entertain publicly, 
but the men find the male performances keenly to their taste. 


| 
| 


High society: His Excellency Ahmed Tazi (above), dressed in the 
traditional djellaba, takes afternoon tea in his palatial Tangier residence. 
He was formerly the Mendoub, or governor, of the cily 

when it was under international rule. Posed against a window of 

the Italian School, Johara Nazer (opposite page) is a classic jewel of 
soft Moroccan beauty. When on the street, the stole on her 

left shoulder will veil her arresting features from inquiring eyes. 
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whether the winters could have been any 
wetter than they are now; I suppose the 
answer is that they were, but it’s difficult 
to believe. 

The basic character of Tangier actu- 
ally has changed less definitively than its 
climate. From the beginnings of its 
known history it has always been in 
touch with the outside world; its affairs 
have been administered either directly by 
representatives of foreign powers or by 
Moroccans acting in the interests of such 
powers. For a long time after the fall of 
Carthage it was a Roman colony; then 
it was occupied successively by the Van- 
dals, the Byzantines, the Visigoths, the 
Arabs (who fought over it almost con- 
stantly among themselves and with the 
Islamized Moroccans for eight long cen- 
turies), the Portuguese, the Spanish, the 
Moroccans themselves, eventually with 
French guidance, and finally the powers 
represented by the International Com- 
mission, of which the three favored 
members were France, England and 
Spain. (During World War II Franco, 
betting on an Axis victory, grabbed it, 
but was forced to relinquish it to the 
International Commission at the war’s 
end.) At the moment it is governed by 
the King of Morocco and militarily 
occupied by troops of the Moroccan 
Army. 

For years I have been “‘showing”’ vis- 
itors Tangier. Being an amateur guide in 
a town that has so many professional 
ones has its disadvantages, even con- 
ceivably its hazards, and in itself is nota 
particularly enjoyable pastime. But for 
the nine sight-seers who are mildly 
amused by the chaos and absurdity of 
the place, frankly repelled by its ugliness 
and squalor, or simply indifferent to 
whatever it may have to offer, there is a 
tenth one who straightway falls in love 
with it, and that is the one, of course, 
who makes the tedious game worth- 
while. For this one, as for me, a blank 
wall at the end of a blind alley suggests 
mystery, just as being in the tiny closet- 
like rooms of a Moslem house in the 
Medina evokes the magic of early child- 
hood games, or as the sudden call to 
prayer of the muezzin from his minaret 
is a song whose music completely trans- 
forms the moment. Such reactions, I 
have been told, are those of a person 
who refuses to grow up. If that is so, it is 
al! right with me, to whom being child- 
like implies having retained the full use 
of the imagination. For imagination is 
essential for the enjoyment of a place 
like Tangier, where the details that meet 
the eye are not what they seem, but so 
many points of reference for a whole 
secret system of overlapping but wildly 
divergent worlds in the complex life of 
the city. 

What do I show these visitors? Not 
very much, I’m afraid. Aside from the 
so-called Sultan’s Palace, an 18th Cen- 
tury construction which now houses a 


sma{l museum, there are no “points of 
interest” or historic monuments. In my 
capacity of cicerone, I have never taken 
anyone to the Sultan’s Palace, because 
it is not very interesting; it is almost im- 
possible for the visitor to escape it in 
any case, since every child in the Casbah 
has one fixed purpose in life, to guide 
the steps of as many tourists as possible 
to its entrance door. 

Sometimes visitors have wanted to see 
what they quaintly imagined was called 
“the red-light district,’ which consisted 
of a few back streets on either side of the 
Zoco Chico. I always let the guides take 
care of that; anyway, the excursions were 
invariably unsuccessful, the visitors be- 
ing bitterly disappointed to find that the 
Moslem establishments were strictly 
closed to all but those of the Faith. I use 
the past tense because, since the coming 
of independence to Morocco, all brothels” 
have been closed, no matter what the 
faith of their inmates or prospective 
clients. 

I show visitors the Zoco Chico, whose 
European-style cafés close these days 
shortly after midnight. The era is gone 
when they were open all night, and you 
could stop by at five in the morning for 
coffee and watch the tired tanguistas 
from the night clubs being escorted home- 
ward by their pomaded chulos. Now the 
Zoco Chico is a serious and early affair 
where the customers, mostly Moslems, 
sit discussing politics over soft drinks 
and watch, or take part in, the frequent 
fights that occur in the middle of the 
square—struggles which break out be- 
tween the police and unofficial political 
neighborhood constables, generally over 
the question of who is to have custody 
of stray Moslems suspected of having 
drunk alcohol. Although it is rumored 
that spirits will be eventually prohibited 
in this part of the city, there are still 
plenty of bodegas and bars open for 
business; and as far as the Moslems are 
concerned, it is safer for them if they 
simply pretend these establishments 
don’t exist. 

The Zoco Chico used to be completely 
surrounded by sidewalk cafés; slowly 
these are giving way to curio shops run 
by members of the ever-increasing colony 
of Indian merchants, so that now the 
little square has only five left. Non- 
Spanish Europeans and Americans pa- 
tronize the Café Central, probably be- 
cause it is the largest and brightest. It is 
also the most consistently besieged by 
shoeshine boys, beggars, lottery-ticket 
sellers and wisecracking Moroccan 
youths trying to force you to buy tooth- 
brushes, toys, fountain pens, fans, razor 
blades and rayon scarves; so that if you 
want a quiet conversation, or a half hour 
with your newspaper over a cup of 
coffee, it is better to go elsewhere. 

Over the years, I have seen the most 
unlikely people sitting among the dje/- 
labas and fezzes at the Café Central, 
from Barbara — Continued on Page 157 
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@Sam Houston and the Battle of San 
Jacinto are twin halves of one event. We 
cannot think of one without the other, but 
we do not know, precisely, how to think of 
them. Did Houston make San Jacinto, or 
did San Jacinto make Houston? Hagridden 
by ambition and pestered by a dark, mys- 
terious, suicidal sense of guilt, he came to 
Texas to seek in greatness the peace he had 
never known. Houston found the greatness, 
but in finding it was he simply the victim of 
events, stumbling upon victory in a blind 
campaign? Or did he plan that victory and 
create his destiny? 

The Houstons were a family of Scotch 
descent and gentle blood. The father of Sam 
had been a planter in Virginia, and an offi- 
cer in the Revolution, but at his death, all 
the widow had left was some wild land in 
Tennessee. So she loaded two wagons with 
her nine children and household gear, what 
bankruptcy had spared her, and set out for 
Blount County, over the mountains. 

The wilderness exactly suited the young 
boy Sam. Now with the Cherokee nation 
only a few miles from his cabin door, a 
whole life of wild lore was open to him. It 
was only natural that when his family set 
him to work in a store; he left counter- 
jumping for the Cherokees. We must not 
think of him, however, as a simple hunter 
and woodsman, a white runaway gone In- 
dian. His head was full of the ambition to 
read Homer. He carried into the wilderness 
a copy of Pope’s translation of the Iliad. If 
we think of the tall gangly boy, with hunt- 
ing shirt of red calico and brown hair in a 
queue down his back, squatting in a thicket, 
watching the grazing deer or a bear at his 
bee tree, we must also think of him lying 
where a stream plunges over gray limestone, 
and quoting, against the racket of tumbling 
water, the poetry of that most heroic of all 
wars. Homer and the wilderness—they gave 
shape to, and fed, his dream of greatness. 
But something else, we may hazard, fed it 
too: the sense of having come down in the 
world, of being deprived of his heritage. 

The way to his greatness began early. By 
the time he was twenty-one the War of 1812 
was on, and Houston was a soldier under 
Andrew Jackson, fighting the Creeks down 
in Alabama. At the Battle of Horseshoe 
Bend, Houston had his luck: an arrow in 
the thigh. Under the threat of a lifted sword 
Houston forced a friend to jerk the barb 
from the flesh. Then, General Jackson rode 
up. He ordered the boy to the rear. But a 
few minutes later, when no one responded 
to a call for volunteers to storm a Creek po- 
sition up a ravine, it was Houston who 
shouted to his own little detachment, and 
plunged forward. At the very entrance of 
the ravine he was hit, and fell. Not a man 
had followed him. But now the attack swung 
forward. The wounds—from two balls in 
the right shoulder, the upper arm badly 
shattered—never healed properly, but they 
made Jackson his friend for life. 

The war over, Houston did a hitch as 
Indian agent with the Cherokees, and then 
took up the study of law. When he hung 
out his law shingle in Lebanon, Tennessee, 


near Nashville, he was penniless; but he 
was brilliant, and he had friends, chief 
among them Jackson, now the victor of 
New Orleans, sitting yonder at the Hermit- 
age.. There Houston met the great and pow- 
erful, and began to understand how power is 
made and grasped. By 1823, when he was 
thirty, he was a congressman from Tennes- 
see. Four years later he was governor of 
Tennessee, and had married an heiress half 
his age, the charming Eliza Allen. 

Houston was clearly marked for great- 
ness. He was tall, handsome and vigorous. 
He had a romantic past, the past of the 
battlefield and its honorable scars, of the 
deep forest and the Indian campfire. The 
eyes of women followed him about a room. 
Men of action recognized the capacity for 
violent action under the moments of brood- 
ing silence. Houston was something of an 
actor—not only in the Dramatic Club of 
Nashville, where, with his morbid fear of 
appearing ridiculous, he once had to be 
forced onto the stage for a comic role. Nor 
was it only in his flair for costume, his- 
trionic stance, and grandiloquence. He was 
an actor in the deepest sense—the sense that 
makes a man see himself in history. Even in 
the moment of action such a man sees the 
act asa story, fulfilled in the gesture the actor 
makes. The poor blundering human being, 
trapped in life’s confusions, is always star- 
ing at that grander self-image, outside of 
Time, which even in the moment of despair 
he must discern. Even despair has its drama. 

Despair, in an eye blink, in the very midst 
of good fortune and hope, struck him, and 
led to the creation of the great Sam Hous- 
ton whom we remember. Some dark quar- 
rel developed between Houston and _ his 
bride, and she went back to her family, in 
Gallatin. The bride, so one tale goes, had 
been detected weeping over old letters from 
another suitor. Whatever was the truth, 
there seems to have been some violent out- 
break from Houston, and he lost what he 
called “‘the only earthly object dear to me.” 

It was not only a private tragedy; it was a 
public scandal. Political enemies and de- 
fenders of female honor made the most of 
it. A morbid sense of guilt, illness and apa- 
thy, bursts of anger and self-pity over- 
whelmed Houston. It is reliably reported 
that he put on the skin of a pied heifer and 
paraded the streets of Nashville—an act 
that some Homeric hero might perform in 
anguish of spirit. In his floundering, he 
asked for baptism in the Presbyterian 
Church—and, because of the state of public 
feeling, was refused. Then, under an as- 
sumed name, he boarded the Cumberland 
packet Red Rover, downriver, headed west, 
leaving for the Nashville papers, however, 
his formal declaration that if anyone should 
utter a word against “the purity of Mrs. 
Houston,” he would come back to “‘write 
the libel in his heart’s blood.” 

Even as he paced the deck, brooding, he 
did not wholly doubt his destiny. At the 
very moment of despair, an eagle,so he was 
to write, “‘swooped down near my head, and 
then, soaring aloft with wildest screams, was 
lost in the rays of the setting sun.” 
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Sam Houston. His men were 
mutinous when he didn’t fight. “The 
enemy laughs you to scorn,” he was told. Still 
he waited, and won a crushing victory. 


The Mexican general, Santa Anna, 
captured after fleeing the battlefield, is 


brought before Houston to surrender, The victor’s 


leg had been broken in the fighting. 


At Cairo, with his companion, a mysteri- 
ous Irish adventurer named H. Haralson, 
he got a flatboat and headed down the Mis- 
sissippi for Memphis. They had as compan- 
ions a ““broad-horner’”’—one of that breed 
of rivermen of whom Mike Fink was apoth- 
eosis—a free Negro, and two bear dogs. They 
dodged the settlements, tied up when they felt 
like it, threw out fish line or primed flintlock, 
took to canebrake or woods, cast off to slide 
again down the river between forests com- 
ing to full leaf now, with snatches of bird 
song, frail as memory, coming across the 
water, a heron moving in cranky stateliness 
across pink evening light. It was a lyric in- 
terlude, the American boy-dream, and man- 
dream, Huck and Nigger Jim and the Lost 
Dauphin, with, temporarily, a charming 
Irish accent, and Mike Fink, and the bear 
dogs, all on a raft, drifting into peace, 
dreaming into nature. But Houston could 
not accept that dream. He wrote to Jackson: 
“What am I? an Exile from my home and 
country, a houseless unshelter’d wanderer 
among the Indians! Who has met, or who 
has sustained, such sad and unexpected re- 
verses ?”’ But added: ‘‘Yet I am myself.’ He 
had seen his eagle. 

He was, for the moment, bound for the 
Cherokees, now exiled to Arkansas. The 
old chief, Oo-loo-te-ka, Houston’s old friend 
in Tennessee, put arms around the fugitive 
and said, ““My son, my son! My people 
are yours. Rest with us.’ He had found his 
people, and now dressed the part. He put 
feathers on his head and wore yellow leather 
leggings, a white doeskin shirt, worked with 
bright beads, anda blanket over his shoulder. 
He became, formally, a citizen of the tribe. 
After a time he left the lodge of Oo-loo-te-ka, 
and set upan establishment of his own, Wig- 
wam Neosho, graced by a lady worthy of a 
chief, Tiana (called by the whites Diana) 
Rogers, whom Houston had known in his 
Cherokee boyhood as a beautiful little girl 
and now found as a handsome young 
widow. Will Rogers, by the way, was the 
great-great-nephew of Tiana. 

For a moment, in a dream which old 
Oo-loo-te-ka was nursing, it seemed Hous- 
ton had found the shape of the destiny that 
beckoned him. Oo-loo-te-ka was dreaming 
the old dream of Pontiac and Tecumseh, a 
great Indian confederation that would set a 
bound on the white man’s westward move- 
ment, and itself would look west, to Texas, 
and farther, perhaps to Mexico. — 

The rumor of Oo-loo-te-ka’s project was 
incredible, but with a man like Houston 
involved, it demanded close scrutiny. Jack- 
son, as an old friend, wrote him: “‘It has 
been communicated to me that you had the 
illegal enterprise in view of conquering 
Texas; that you had declared you would in 
less than two years, be emperor of that 
country, by conquest. .. . Indeed my dear 
sir, I cannot believe you have any such 
chimerical, visionary scheme in view. .. .” 
Houston, flattered by Jackson’s resort to a 
personal letter rather than investigation, 
replied: ““Had a sceptor been dashed at 
my feet, it would not have afforded the 
same pleasure, which I derived from the 


proud consciousness, not only that I de- 
served, but that I possessed your confidence !” 
He promised that he would not come from 
his seclusion without informing Jackson, 
but added, rather cryptically, that he might 
give aid in “some struggle between usur- 
pation, and the rights of the people.” That 
almost certainly meant Texas. Houston had 
already confided to a friend, a deacon of the 
Baptist Church in Nashville, that he was 
going west to found “‘a little two-horse re- 
public,” and would be its first president. 
Houston’s eyes, no doubt, were on Texas. 
Revolt against Mexico was brewing there 
and from those troubled waters distinction 
and wealth might be fished. During this 
period Houston worked at financing Texas 
land speculation. But meanwhile he tried to 
get a contract for Indian rations. He tried to 
get a post as sutler for Cantonment Gibson 
in Arkansas. He toyed with the thought of 
going back into Tennessee politics. There 
were periods of black despair, when he 
earned the name Oo-tse-tee Ar-dee-tah-skee, 
or Big Drunk, lying swinishly by the path 
to be stumbled over by any passer-by. 
Then the turn came. In January, 1832, 
the Cherokees sent a delegation to Wash- 
ington to air their grievances, and with them, 
though not officially a member, was 
Houston, sober, dressed as a chief of one 
of the “civilized tribes’—buckskin coat 
with beads and silver trim and a big felt hat 
with beads, silver and a white eagle feather. 
In Washington a congressman from Ohio, 
William Stanbery, charged that Houston’s 
attempt to get the contract for Indian ra- 
tions had involved fraud, and called him 
one of Jackson’s bullies. When the congress- 
man refused Houston’s challenge to a duel, 
Houston met him on the street and though 
Stanbery had pistols, beat him with a walk- 
ing stick and put the finish on his work with 
some frontier kicking and “‘stomping.”’ 
There was a trial before the House of 
Representatives, on a charge of contempt. 
Francis Scott Key was Houston’s lawyer, 
but it was Houston’s own speech that swept 
the country. ‘““Though it may be alleged,” 
Houston declaimed, “‘that I am a man of 
broken fortune and blasted reputation, I 
never can forget that reputation, however 
limited, is the high boon of heaven. Perhaps 
the circumstances of adversity, by which I 
have been crushed, have made me cling to 
the little remains of it I possess, and to 
cherish them with greater fondness.” 
Houston lost his case—and got off with a 
simple reprimand from the Speaker. But his 
name was everywhere, and he was a hero of 
the Jackson Party. Houston understood the 
situation: “I was dying out and had they 
taken me before a justice of the peace and 
fined me ten dollars it would have killed 
me; but they gave me a national tribunal 
for a theatre, and that set me up again.” 
He had used the right word: theatre. 
Houston got from Jackson a passport 
for Texas, and left Washington. When, on 
December 2, 1832, he crossed the Red 
River, to Texas, he had in his pocket a 
fine razor, a gift lately given him by a friend 
and drinking Continued on Page 160 
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Andros Island past—a cargo-laden 

native sailboat, and Andros Island present— 
a cool and gracious villa, merge 

serenely amid encompassing 

palms in the clear Bahama sunshine, 


Pirates’ Paradise 


Unrivaled fishing, palmy peace os 
On the brilliant beach in Andros Town guests at the 


are among the treasures of this onetime 50-room Lighthouse Club lunch under native-style thatched 
; roofs. On this simplicity-bent beach there is no 
Bahamian den of buccaneers entertainment more elaborate than a little calypso music. 


@ Andros Island, until recently lost in an 
atmosphere of pirates and ghosts, has emerged 
as the bright new star of the Bahama resort 
picture. In view of its size—it is the biggest of 
the Bahama Islands, and nearly the size of 
Long Island, N. Y.—and its accessible posi- 
tion, just twenty minutes by air south from 
Nassau, it is surprising that Andros wasn’t 
heavy with hotels long ago. That is, surprising 
until you realize that before the building of an 
airstrip opened up Andros, a barrier reef 
second in size only to the Great Barrier Reef 
of Australia barred all respectable ships from 
reaching the island. Pirates managed to slither 
through, however, and they left a number of 
intriguing relics at a place on the north end of 
the island called Morgan’s Bluff. The reef, 
through which a channel has now been 
blasted, is strewn with the hulls and cargoes 
of other more honest but less skillful captains, 
and picking over these remains has become a 
leading pleasure among the skin-diving wing 
of the island’s new resort clientele. 


But for the most part, the visitors concen- ne 
trate on the fish. This couldn’t be easier, be- Every room in the Lighthouse Club has a terrace where 
above sea-breeze-blown palms breakfast 
is served with a subtropical flair. The menu includes | 
American, Bahamian, and Continental cuisine. 


cause the waters around Andros are vibrant 
with them. Bonefish, valued by discriminating 
fishermen because of their elusiveness, speed 
and fight, abound almost within casting dis- 
tance of the island’s one hotel, the Lighthouse 
Club. At most places one or two bonefish 
per outing -is considered a good showing; 
at Andros twenty-five is not an unusual catch. PHOTOGRAPHS BY SLIM AARONS | 
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Much of the fun on pristine Andros Island is self-created. 
At a costume party Miss Marianne Halperin of Huntington, L.L., 
dances with an impersonator of Andros’ pirate past. 

Ss Along the great coral barrier can be found 
all sorts of reef fishing, with its special pleas- 
ures and challenges. And beyond it, in a pro- 
found chasm of the Atlantic’s floor called the 
Tongue of the Ocean, roam some of the biggest 
game fish in the world. Several world records 
have already been established there. One of 
the characteristics of the fish around Andros is 
a certain naive courage, a willingness to take 
risks and seize unfamiliar opportunities which 
has endeared them to the growing number of 
anglers who come there. 

The number of fishermen is growing but it 
remains small. Accommodations on the island 
are limited to a miniature resort area called 
Andros Town. Its core is a luxurious inn 
known as the Lighthouse Club, whose suite- 
like rooms are complete with ocean-overlook- 
ing terraces. But there are only some fifty of 
these rooms available. There is a salt-water 
pool, an outdoor bar, dancing and a few other 
diversions. 

There is excellent continental, American, 
and Bahamian cuisine. But the Lighthouse 
Club is perhaps best understood by point- 
ing out what it does not have: there is 
no radio available in any of the public rooms. 
The only way a guest can keep up with the 
news is to bring his own radio and play it, 
tuned very low, in his own room. Visitors to 
Andros have fled to this former den of pirates 
just to get away from things like radios. 

At all resorts there is a best moment in the 
day. At Andros Town it is sailing back into 
the yacht club with a hefty catch of fish 
aboard, smelling better than other fish because 
they have been caught by you. 

Some people value this and the other pleas- 
ures of Andros so much that they have built 
their own houses on the island. There are more 
than a dozen now completed and another 
dozen soon to go up. The architecture runs to 
cool and spacious one-story villas with plenty 
of windows and plenty of terrace. Grass 
flourishes on Andros, and flowers of course 
are riotous. 

Much more seems soon in the offing. The 
present facilities include a landing strip capable 
of accommodating four-engine planes, twenty- 
eight miles of beach front awaiting settlement, 
a fully equipped yacht club, a 4000-acre farm 
producing much of the meat, vegetables and 
fruit for the resort—a $12,000,000 investment 
so far. Every year more yachts arrive to fish 
these replete waters, and new activities are 
created—a golf course, tennis, trap shooting. 

Through all the changes the old-time atmos- 
phere of Andros—a kind of raffish mysterious- 
ness—has endured. Its current leading pur- 
veyor is Constable Boyd, a venerable law- 
enforcement officer who operates a profitable 
business on the side, renting ghosts. The 
ghosts are excellent protectors from harm and 
also provide good luck, according to many 
satisfied customers. Continued on Page 78 


Just across the water from select Andros Town is throbbing Coakley Town, 


where the native population cuts loose nightly with maracas and mambo. Andros Town guests 
often pay a lively visit there. At right, moments in a local custom—the fire dance. 
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Nothing is easier to find on Andros Island 

than privacy. The beach, white and deserted, reaches 
for miles away from Andros Town. 

Here Marsha Gayle, of Paris, enjoys the glowing 
solitude near a place called Calabash Bay. 


While the essence of Andros is simplicity, there are Continued from Page 76 Both are needed at 
certain resort requirements which it could this level of Andros life because of huge 
not be without: deck chairs in the sun, white-and-green birdlike creatures with red- 


a salt-water pool, lunch served under the palms. rimmed eyes called Chickcharnies which are 


supposed to build nests in the tops of three 
pine trees pulled together. Of the many curses 
attributed to these legendary spooks the most 
famous dealt with Neville Chamberlain, the 
appeasement-period British Prime Minister 
who managed a sisal plantation on Andros 
at the outset of his ill-starred career. Believ- 
ers in the island’s folklore are sure that his 
culminating debacle, Munich, stemmed from 
a Chickcharney curse of that early period. 
The failure of a sisal plantation, world peace— 
it’s all one with the curse-wielding Chick- 
charnies of Andros. 

So far they seem to be smiling upon this new 
resort developing under their noses, or beaks. 
Or perhaps its success is due more to the 
efforts of its creator, Axel L. Wenner-Gren. 
He had a certain favorable edge on success to 
begin with, since he is one of the richest men 
in the world. Now seventy-six years old, Mr. 

Many visitors come to Andros as a relief from heavy Wenner-Gren is one of those international 
responsibilities. Below, Neil McElroy, U. S. Defense Secretary. fiscal figures who have grown too big to be 
placed in such a limiting category as “‘million- 
aire” or “industrialist” or “financier.” To 
understand his interest in Andros Town it is 
perhaps sufficient to understand that he has a 
great deal of money, and that he is Swedish. 
Swedes tend to have an almost pagan devo- 
tion to the sun, and if there is one thing that 
Andros has in even greater abundance than 
fish, it is sun. 

At present he has taken only 100,000 acres 
of the island, with an option on a second 
100,000. The rest of the island, much of it lush 
and tangled, much of it unexplored even to- 
day, remains the realm of buried pirate treas- 
ure and creatures who live in trees. THE END 


Displacing an ideal amount of water in the Lighthouse 
Club pool is the movie mermaid, Esther Williams. 
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BILLY 
GRAHAM 


How was the Madison Square Garden crusade organized? 
Who supports the evangelist’s far-flung enterprises? What goes on 
backstage at Graham’s Minneapolis headquarters? Concluding a two-part series 


on the world’s most dynamic and controversial preacher 


by Noel Houston 


Surrounded by a group of his religious counselors and friends, Billy Graham poses for a 
“family” portrait during his spectacularly successful New York crusade last year. The 
evangelist’s organization, operating with razzle-dazzle technique, assured Graham’s success 
before the crowds thronged Madison Square Garden on opening night. In sixteen weeks 
1,687,000 persons flocked to hear the vigorous preacher, who gave New York its largest dose 
of religious fervor since Billy Sunday’ s tumultuous invasion of Broadway during World War. 


@ One day in 1955 Billy Graham 
was playing the St. Andrews golf 
course in Scotland when he sailed 
his ball into a horrendous trap 
called: Hell Bunker. His companion 
suggested that he accept a penalty 
stroke and drop back. “Not from 
anything named hell I won’t!’’ 
Graham exclaimed. He went down 
a ladder and flailed the sand fifteen — 
times before the ball soared toward 
the green. ; 

With the same vigor, despite all 
the obstacles devised by hell (like 
the horde of plaguing imps he be- 
lieves the devil releases in the cities 
where he preaches), Billy Graham 
continues to flail trapped sinners in 
order to send them soaring to “a 
new life in Christ.” So many millions 
have heard his sermons throughout 
the world that he has become the 
most widely known Protestant evan- 
gelist in history. 

What propels him around the 
world preaching over and over es- 
sentially the same sermon, “Sur- 
render your life to Jesus Christ and 
He will give you peace and joy’? 
His critics label the propellant self- 
hypnosis. His friends call it dedica- 
tion. Graham himself says he is 
God’s instrument selected to spread 
the Gospel wherever he can find a 
place to stand and people to listen. 

“Tf one soul has been saved it has 
all been worth while,” he says. But 
each sermon preached by the tall, 
blond North Carolinian is evidence — 
of his passionate belief that if every 
human being could be made a ded- 
icated Christian, then all war, crime, 
sin and unhappiness would vanish 
from the earth. 

It’s a tall order, and, since he is 
already thirty-nine, onethat Graham _ 
may not live to see filled. But it q 
won’t be for lack of trying. Glowing 
and buoyant, “God’s messenger 
boy,” as he likes to call himself, is 
running at top speed to deliver to 
sinners everywhere dispatches 
marked “‘Urgent!”’ 

In eight years he has invaded 
most of the major cities of the United 
States. He will add San Francisco 
this spring and conduct a trium- 
phant homecoming revival in Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, next fall. He 
has preached in England and Scot- 
land, urged a Christian revival in 
continental Europe, stimulated Prot- _ 
estant churches to evangelistic ac- 
tion in India, Japan, the Philippines, 
Hong Kong, Korea and Formosa. . 

His itinerary for a tour of nine 
countries in the Caribbean area this — 
past winter called for a stop at 
Caracas, Venezuela, thus making 
South America the fourth continent — 
on which he had preached, Next 
year he will mount crusades in Syd- 
ney and Melbourne to attack the 


La 


- 


’ 


. religious lethargy” of 
Australia, a continent he believes is 
for an awakening.” And then 
he will decide in what order to hunt 
his own kind of big game in Africa: 
churches seeing sin rampant about 
them have invited him to Liberia, 


ike five months of 1960 and entitle 
ham to call himself, if he wishes, 
reacher to the Six Continents.” 

"Is Billy Graham a personality of 


his time that singlehandedly he at- 
tracts great crowds? Just as the 
arded 19th. Century evangelist, 
ean L. Moody, was likened to 
Gen. Ulysses S. Grant andthe Vic- 
wv poets, and Billy Sunday was 
ight for the Yankee Doodle Dandy 
era, so Billy Graham today has a 
Kinship with Dick Nixon and Jack 
Kennedy and jet planes and high- 
tail-fin cars and all the neatly at- 
tired, well-mannered salesmen en- 
thusiastically dispensing their prod- 
ucts to a prosperous middle class. 
“All people will respond to a 
smile and affection,” he says. “I’ve 
found that men are the same the 
world over. They have different 
languages, background and color of 
skin, but their hearts are the same. 
In Bombay rioters were throwing 


rocks at each other, but as I passed, ~ 


Tsmiled and they smiled back.” 

_ In India Graham discovered how 
swiftly religious fervor could be 
transmuted to an adoration. of his 
person. One morning in Palam- 
ottah he was scheduled to. address 


Was jammed and some five thou- 
‘sand or six thousand were outside, 
nd the streets were lined with peo- 
e,” he reports. “As we got to the 
athedral, our car could not get 
hrough. The people were pressing 
and fighting. I almost thought the 
would overturn. They were push- 
it and grabbing. Many of them 
e trying to touch us. Jack Dain, 


‘ginning to accept me as a god. Many 
of them fell down and practically 
worshipped me as.I came by. Many 
of them tried to get in my shadow. I 
told them time after time, very much 


o. that I was not a god but a 


n; but the word spread all over 
‘southern India as to what God 
‘was doing. The oxcarts brought in 

thousands of new people. Some of 
; came a hundred miles. Every- 
‘where I went, I told them the 
‘simple story of Christ. I told them 
| Christianity was an Asian 
religion, that Christ’s skin was a 
little lighter than theirs and a little 
er than mine.” 


ch magnetism and rightness for — 


meeting of women. “The cathedral _ 


Wherever he preaches, Graham 
urges his listeners not to look to him 
but to Christ. He often speaks of 
a fear that God, displeased by 
his popularity, will withdraw His 
hand. But even as he says, “It makes 
me sick when I see my name up in 
lights; God will share His glory with 
no man; I will be so glad when people 
stop talking about me and talk about 
Christ,” his organization is papering 
a city with his name and portrait. 

Who spread the word “all over 
southern India’? Were the 265,000 
who heard him on 2 hillside in 
Kottayam moved by individual im- 
pulses to gather there? Is there a 
connection between the thousands 
of oxcarts creaking to his meetings 
in India and the 5000 chartered 
buses rumbling up to Madison 
Square Garden last summer? 

“People come eagerly simply be- 
cause they are hungry for God’s 
message,” Graham says. But if that 
is the whole story, then the greatest 
outlay of time, talent, money and 
promotion in evangelistic history 
has been an unnecessary waste. It 
cost $4,000,000 in 1957 alone to pro- 
vide Billy Graham with a platform 
from which he was seen and heard by 
millions. Why so much money? Who 
put it up and how was it spent? 

At the bedrock level, Graham’s 
statistical success depends on how 
well a contract between his organi- 
zation and the Protestant churches 
of the cities where he evangelizes is 
carried out by both parties. The 
contract was so brilliantly executed 
during last summer’s New York 
crusade that Graham was guaran- 
teed great crowds weeks before he 
delivered his first sermon. 

This is the contract: the local 
churches agree to raise and handle 
the money and pay all the bills for 
the hire of the hall, advertising, 
printing, postage, radio, TV, office 
equipment, and the expenses (but 
not the salaries) of Graham and his 
top-ranking assistants; to provide 
choir singers, counselors, ushers, 
prayer-group leaders and other 
volunteers; to send delegations of 
members and friends to meetings 
and follow up all converts to make 
sure they get into a church. 

For his part, Graham agrees to 
bring in a team of thirty-six 
specialists, all of them veterans at 
mounting a gigantic revival; and, 
with himself in the leading role, 
whip up so much enthusiasm that 
religion will become the talk of the 
town, jaded Christians will be re- 
freshed, great numbers of unbe- 
lievers will publicly accept Christ’s 
precepts, and attendance at the 
sponsoring churches will be substan- 
tially increased. Larger congrega- 


- tions, not the saving of “‘a wicked 


city,” is the tangible gain the 
churches expect from their invest- 
ment in Billy Graham. 

Two to five years of preparation 
go into each major crusade. The 
Evangelistic Department of the 
New York Protestant Council de- 
cided in 1954 that Graham was the 
best bet to rejuvenate its churches. 
(More than 57 per cent of New 
Yorkers have no church affiliation; 
only 7.5 per cent actively belong to 
Protestant churches). An opening 
date of May 15, 1957, was agreed 
upon for the New York crusade. 
Between campaigns at home and 
abroad, Graham dropped into New 
York to make inspirational speeches. 

One year before the opening date, 
Jerry Beavan, a tall, handsome 
Baptist preacher, took an office 
at 165 West 46th Street in a 
building occupied in part by theatri- 
cal producers and dance-band or- 
ganizations. His appearance on the 
scene signifies that it is time for the 
preparations to get going in earnest. 
When Graham, at the beginning of 
his sensational rise in 1949, picked 
him to “help out with the press,” 
Beavan was teaching theology, 
Hebrew and psychology at North- 
western Schools, in Minneapolis. 
His nominal title is executive secre- 
tary to Graham. In the theater, 
where Beavan enjoys many friend- 
ships, he would be the producer who 
handles all elements of the show. 

Beavan first met with a general 
crusade committee which repre- 
sented the Protestant Council and 
included such influential names as 
George Champion, president of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, Chairman; 
and Dr. John A. Mackay, J. Howard 
Pew, William Randolph Hearst, 
Jr., Henry R. Luce, Stanley High, 
Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale, Dr. Daniel 
A. Poling, Ogden Reid and Mrs. 
Arthur Swartz. In turn an executive 
committee was appointed. Astute 
businessmen, financiers and indus- 
trialists as its members were, they 
knew nothing of the ramifications 
of a Graham revival. Beavan and 
another team expert, Charlie Riggs, 
enlightened them. 

The blueprints they unfolded 
showed how Protestant life in New 
York would be organized in eche- 
lons of subcommittees down to the 
last block, and what the crusade 
would cost: $900,000 for six weeks; 
if the crusade ran to September 1— 
which it did—the final cost would 
run over $2,500,000. The biggest ex- 
pense: $1,054,439 for Graham’s thir- 
teen Saturday-night sermons over 
the ABC-TV network. 

Whenever committeemen grew 
uneasy over expenses, they heard 

Continued on Page 98 


Billy Graham and his wife at their 
home in North Carolina. Mrs. 
Graham, the daughter of missionaries, 
hoped to become one in Tibet, but in- 
stead married her husband while they 
were students at Wheaton College. 
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he king and queen of Mardi Gras preside, 

from their throne, over the ball given on Shrove 
Tuesday last year by the Mystic Krewe of Rex. 
The king, Clifford F. Favrot, is a civic leader, and 
the queen, Miss Charlotte Sutherland Parker, 
is one of New Orleans’ most beautiful debutantes. 
In the heart of the Vieux Carré, at left below, © 
where the Carnival idea began, Gen. Andrew Jackson 
doffs his hat before the St. Louis Cathedral. 


@There’s hardly a girl in social New 
Orleans who doesn’t dream of being 
Queen of Carnival. From older friends 
and relatives she’s heard so much about 
it, she knows every detail. She knows 
what it would feel like. She can imagine 
herself there. 

And dream or reality might begin 
something like this. 


There was punch for breakfast. 

She opened one eye, and took a long 
look at the glass. And turned over. Her 
head was full of last night’s music, her 
body still seemed to be swaying to last 
night’s dancing. 

“Oh, Mother ——” 

There was no answer. Finally she 
opened both eyes and sat up. And took 
the glass sleepily. The warmth and the 
alcohol felt good. She pushed her hair 
out of her eyes and struggled to get her- 
self higher on the pillows. 

“Vm all right,” she said. ‘I’m fine.” 

“] thought you'd be tired,” her mother 
said and there was just a touch of nerv- 
ousness in her voice. 

“Just tired.” 

She hadn’t had sleep, enough sleep, in 
so long. The whole Carnival period— 
from Twelfth Night to Mardi Gras—had 
been one continuous round of parties 
and balls. (Her classes at Sophie New- 
comb College—she’d had to fight to 

keep her eyes open, but the instructors 

\ CW Orle ant S were patient. And she would catch up.) 

She only felt tired in the mornings, 
though. She floated through the rest of 
the days, her feet barely touching the 


G O C lety ground. She was aware of her appear- 


ance, aware of people who whispered 
after her, “But she is lovely!”’ 

She was Queen of Rex, Queen of Car- 
nival. And on Mardi Gras Day the eyes 
of the entire drunken, raucous, hell-bent- 
for-pleasure city were on her. As much 
as Elizabeth of England, she was aware 
of her symbolic value. On the very first 
page of the morning paper—it was 
propped there at the foot of the bed— 
were the pictures of King and Queen of 
Carnival. They dominated the paper the 
way Mardi Gras dominated the town. 


Its social season is concentrated 
into carnival time and the feverish activities 


of choosing its queen 


by Shirley Ann Grau And the queen is infinitely more popular. 
The king is always a successful business 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY SLIM AARONS Continued on Page 84 
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Continued from Page 82 

or professional man, well into middle 
age. In his faintly Elizabethan costume 
of doublet and hose, he is a comic figure. 
The young and beautiful queen is the 
popular symbol of the glamour, the ele- 
gance and the glitter of Mardi Gras. 

For years the plans for this day had 
been made. “When you are Queen of 
Carnival ——” her great-aunt would say 
casually to the child. And during her 
years of lanky adolescence, when she 
opposed dancing lessons and aching trips 
to the orthodontist, the family answer 
was always the same: “Do you want to 
be an ugly queen?” 

Of course there were other debutantes 
who were just as qualified. That she was 
selected was a tribute to the diplomatic 
abilities of her father and the other men 
of her family. As for the other girls, well, 
they were friends of hers, of course, but 
she couldn’t think about their disap- 
pointment now. 

Today was the triumph of her life. 
Nothing would ever,touch it. Even her 
marriage would be a kind of anticlimax. 
And then she might use the elaborate and 
tremendously long train of her regal 
gown as the altar piece. That had been 
done before. 

“Til feel fine,” she said. “Once I get 


” 


up. 

“You're sure?” 

Poor mother, she thought silently. If I 
were to spoil things now. ... The years of 
work, of patient maneuvering. Her 
mother had done a lot, Of course it’s 
dull, she would say firmly, but it’s got to 
be done. Even bridge parties. 

And she said something silly aloud. 
“You won’t have to play bridge any 
more.” 

She caught a guilty look on her 
mother’s face. 

She finished the punch. She was awake 
now. Through the closed windows she 
could hear faintly the murmurs of a 
crowd outside the house, the flat-toned 
bells of the vendors. 

“They’re out already,” she said to no 
one in particular. “For the parade.” 

They came early, those vendors, to 
take their places along the parade route. 
She had been seeing them there every 
year since she was a child. She used to 
slip out early to sit in the bunting-draped 
grandstand that stood on the front lawn. 
Best stand on the Avenue, her father said 
each year, as he inspected the finished 
work. And every year her mother had the 
same problem: so many friends and so 
few seats. Who should be invited? 

She had never been allowed, even 
when she was small, to go beyond the 
iron fence where the crowds ranged up 
and down and Negroes hawked bal- 
loons, and pennants of the traditional 
purple, green and gold, and peanuts in 
little brown paper bags, and cones of 


M'*s Mary Wing Tebo, one of the city’s grandes dames, 
is president of Le Petit Salon, an exclusive 

woman’s club which seeks to keep alive the culture, 
traditions and old-world flavor of New Orleans. 


M* Elizabeth Pipes Borah, wife of Judge Wayne G. Borah, 
a former king of Mardi Gras and a nephew 

of the late Senator William E. Borah of Idaho, 

has tea in the living room of her century-old home. 
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M* Leslie Lykes, the seven-year-old daughter 

of the socially prominent Mr. and Mrs. Joseph T. Lykes, Jr., 
stands before the Academy of the Sacred Heart. 

The nuns are not permitted to be photographed full face. 


len-year-old Corinne Morrison rides her horse, 

Short Snort, in Audubon Park. She is a daughter of the 
mayor of New Orleans, de Lesseps Story Morrison, 
and a descendant of the man who built the Suez Canal. 
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cotton candy. And there was a wagon 
that came every year, to a side street just 
off the Avenue, and a short, dark Italian 
who made and sold Roman taffy. He 
worked it with his bare hands, flipping 
one end of the long, thick strip over a 
hook, and pulling it until it had turned 
the proper creamy color. When she was 
little, that had been a lot more fascinat- 
ing than the parades. 

She had always wanted to ride a float, 
and had cried bitter tears when her 
grandmother told her firmly that no lady 
ever did. She hated her older brothers 
when it came time for them to join the 
Krewes and ride the floats; hated them 
even when they tossed a bag of their very 
best trinkets into her lap as she sat on the 
grandstand beside her mother. 

She had stuck out her tongue that time, 
and fumbled with the drawstring of the 
bag until she had it opened. And then she 
tossed it over the fence to the crowd lin- 
ing the sidewalks. She had laughed to 
see them scramble and fight for it, adults 
and children alike. (And she remembered 
she had been punished for that: for a 
week she couldn’t leave the house and 
grounds.) 

That had been such a long time ago. 
She could hardly remember. Like the 
summers she’d spent across the lake, 
when she was six or so. She was sun- 
burned and her hair hung straight down 
her back. She wore overalls and spent 
hours sitting on the edge of the bayou 
whose name she couldn’t even spell then: 
Tchefuncta. And she threw leaves upon 
the water and bits of bread and watched 
the transparent fish flash to the surface 
to nibble at them. 

She didn’t like the city then, and she 
could hardly stand being indoors. She 
teased her brothers until they took her 
sailing and taught her how to handle the 
tiller. , 

She couldn’t imagine anything worse 
now. She freckled in the sun. And she 
discovered she had a passion for dancing. 
It began when she was ten. A group of 
mothers had organized a club for chil- 
dren her age. She belonged, of course. 
There was never any doubt about that 
and she scarcely thought of it. But one 
day at school—in the antebellum house 
that still boasted the crystal chandeliers 
and the elaborately carved woodwork of 
a past century—she had seen another 
girl burst into tears under the teasing of 
her classmates because she had not been 
asked. 

She had looked at the invitation with 
new respect then. 

At ten, too, her grandfather gave her 
her first diamond. It wasn’t much of one, 
she remembered, and it had long since 
been relegated to the bottom of the jewel 
box. But it was fine for a baby, and she 
knew that she would give it to her own 
daughter, too, when she got to be ten. 
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rs. William Ferguson, the former 
Margarette Anne Williams, wears her wedding 
dress at the beautiful Mississippi River 
mansion, Oak Alley, named for its double 
row of 90-foot oaks. She was Queen of 
Comus in 1951, and her younger sister, Phoebe 
Williams, was Queen of Mardi Gras in 1954. 


Her mother had settled down in a 
chair off in a corner. She was letting her 
daughter enjoy herself in her own way. 
Of course she was having her triumph 
too; after all it was her daughter. She 
hadn’t had a debut herself—her father 
hadn’t had that kind of money. But she 
wasn’t giving up for herself yet. There 
was still the Court of Mystic, the only 
club whose honors went to matrons, not 
debutantes. She wasn’t finished yet. 

““A good day,” her mother said finally. 
“A perfect day, thank God. Mardi 
Gras wasn’t usually. 

Her mother pointed to a small pack- 
age on the table. “That’s new.” 

She nodded. Last night, at the Proteus 
ball, there had been a masked figure who 
danced slowly but divinely, and whose 
gloved hand had pressed persuasively on 
her back. He had said very little, but had 
presented her with the traditional after- 
dance souvenir. Only this lipstick case 
was not a trinket: there was a Cartier 
stamp on the bottom. Later she would 
see if she couldn’t discover some hint of 
his identity. Not now. 


RRR ed alm ee =| : = See She was dressed and ready in plenty of 
ae = time. And already the downstairs was 
rs. Carleton King stands before her Greek full of people. She could hear them as she 
Revival home with her collie, Bel Arbor Bobby. came down; even people who never rose 
Her husband is a nephew of the late before noon were up this day at six 
Miss Grace King, leading Louisiana literary orclocke 


figure of her time, friend of Mark Twain and 
the first president of Le Petit Salon. 
He and his wife have lived here 30 years. 


She stopped very still on the stairs, 
listening, trying to recognize voices—as 
if she didn’t know who would be there. 
There was breakfast in the dining room— 
a sort of breakfast they didn’t have any 
other day in the year. The sideboard 
sparkled with silver and the blue flame of 
alcohol flickered under chafing dishes. 
On the other side of the room, the butler 
worked frantically mixing a tray of 
drinks. 

She glanced out the window. There on 
the specially placed flagpole was the 
green-purple-and-gold flag with the 
crown in the center—the flag of Mardi 
Gras royalty. The kings and queens of 
Rex, past and present, fly them from 
their houses on that day. 


- “How does it feel?’’ somebody asked 
her. 

She had known about it so long, ever 
since last fall, it was hard to believe that 
this was the Continued on Page 115 
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THE 
BASQUES 


by V.5. Pritchett 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RENE BURRI ~ 


They are neither French nor 

Spaniards, they speak a 

language no one else understands, 

and they are Europe’s oldest race. They are, 


in fact, a people apart 


San Sebastian is handsome and rich, the summer 
home of Spain’s government and its visiting diplomats. 
Located on its shell-shaped bay are 

several hotels worthy of the most finicky trade. 


@ The armed Guardia Civil in his 
winged black hat and his long green- 
gray coat stands in the middle of the 
road and signals us to stop. We are 
stopped like this every mile or two 
as we drive along the Spanish fron- 
tier. ‘‘Name?” says the Guardia. 
“Zumalcerregui,’’ answers the driver 
scornfully. The name could be any 
other Basque tongue twister: Iro- 
goyen, Eyhéramendy, Lahetjuzan, 
Urguijo, Errandonnea or Oihenart. 
Anything to baffle these “foreign” 
police (idle Galicians, the driver calls 
them), who join up because they 
won't work as the Basques do. The 
Basques, he says, are the only people 
in Spain who know what work is; 
but, then, the Basques are not Span- 
iards, they are not French, they 
speak a language no one else in the 
world can understand, and they are 
the oldest race in Europe—a people 
apart. 

The Basque lands lie at the corner 
of the Bay of Biscay where France 
and Spain join and the Pyrenees 
come down to the sea. Waking up in 
the morning on your journey from 
Paris, you find yourself in the sweet- 
smelling, white-misted sunrise of the 
South. The land is soft and spacious, 
the farms are white. 

At Bayonne, the real point of 
entry into the Basque country—not 
a very Basque town although it is the 
cultural capital of the Basques—you 
see the very French Gothic cathedral 
and the arcaded streets. You will 
also see streams of cars and bicycles 
crossing the lagoonlike river on long, 
fine bridges. All the way down the 
coast, through Biarritz, Saint-Jean- 
de-Luz, Ciboure and Hendaye on 
the frontier, the hills are low and al- 
ways with you is this lagoonlike ef- 
fect in the harbors; the yachts and 
the fishing boats look like painted 
toys. The French and the French 
Basques have a genius for pleasure 
resorts. ; 

This stretch of French coast is not 
more than twenty miles long. Still 
you are in Basque country and it is 
more purely Basque if you turn in- 
land and travel through Basse 
Navarre and the highlands of Soule, 
near the Pyrenean passes. Once you 
cross the international bridge at 
Hendaye and listen to the mixed 
Spanish, French and Basque speech 
of the people who shop on either side 
of the frontier, according to where 
prices are cheaper and what can be 


\ 


smuggled—once you are on the 
Spanish side, there is a difference. 
Here the Basque provinces are 
larger; the coast line is much more 
cut up into river mouths and into 
mountain inlets. We have passed 
through San Sebastian, the resort of 
the Spanish rich and summering 
diplomats. The inland mountains 
are steeper and higher than in 
France, and we travel along eighty 
miles of rocky and tormented coast 
to the large industrial city of Bilbao 
and, indeed, a little beyond it. 

Inland, if we go to the extreme 
southern part of Basque Navarre, 
eighty or ninety miles away, we Shall 
still be in the Basque provinces, at 
any rate in name. The region is not 
large; for a race that has puzzled the 
world and left an important mark on 
it, especially in South America, the 
Basques occupy a tiny geographical 
position. It is intensity, not size, that 
makes the long, lasting impression 
on the world. 

Coming from the south, the trav- 
eler has a different view of the Basque 
lands. The Spanish Basque provinces 
make a dramatic break with the 
harshness of central Spain. They 
form the sudden, refreshing green 
corner of the dry peninsula, the 
country of short steep mountains 
that are the first you have seen in 
Spain—lush with the fall of rain. 
Rock and mountain come down pre- 
cipitously into kind woods, vivid 
pasture and fast streams that turn 
silver when the light catches them. 
Clouds boil in the sky in the summer 
heat, which is never extreme. To a 
southerner the winters are harsh and 
cold; to the northerner, rainy and 
mild. The traveler from the south, 
whose eyes ache from the clear, 


blinding, dry Castilian light, here — 
rests his eyes on a light that is made — 


more tolerant by the presence, now 
and then, of clouds. 

We have also traveled out of the 
olive, wheat and vine-bearing region 
into valleys of maize and apple or- 
chards. For there is no native wine 
in the Basque provinces (though they 


drink a lot of it from the Rioja 


region outside) except the innocent- 
looking but devastating green wine, 
chacoli. The trees in the valleys are 
poplar, chestnut and conifers of all 
kinds. We see the famous Basque 
oak. If we travel out of Castile 
through the Pancorbo Pass toward 


either San Sebastian or Bilbao, we © 


Only a few miles from sophisticated 

San Sebastian, the soil is cultivated with a 
handmade harrow drawn by oxen 

wearing shaggy tam o’shanters against the sun. 


Bearing the symbol of the Crusades, 

citizens of Roncesvalles, in the Spanish Pyrenees, 
commemorate Roland, Charlemagne’s nephew, who died 
here trying to warn his uncle of impending danger. 


shall find the spaces still wide in the 
Basque province of Alava; but trees 
have appeared, the rivers are fuller, 
the mountains are softer even if they 
are just as wild. In the beautiful 18th 
Century square of Vitoria we shall 
see that indubitable sign of the 
Spanish north and of the Basques— 
the glass miradors or enclosed case- 
ments that trap the sun and keep out 
the rain and flash with a northern 
light. 

The mountains are a far outcrop 
of the Pyrenees, and when we cross 
them we find ourselves among 
wooded gorges, steep valleys and vil- 
lages built of grim gray stone, for 
now the crumbling brick and the 
roasted adobe of Castile vanish. 
And if we come up from the Medi- 
terranean through Navarre and en- 
ter the Basque country through 
Pamplona (where they let the bulls 
out in the street once a year), the 
experience will be much the same, 
except that the stony tableland and 
the rock wilderness last longer, the 
villages are more primitive. Being 
more directly under the Pyrenees we 
shall find the country wilder and the 
people more extreme in their pas- 
sion for the traditional. 

The true Basque country is on the 
seaward side of the mountains of 
Guiptizcoa and Vizcaya, though, 
naturally, the purest Basque life is to 
be seen in the remoter places. Here, 
more than ever, the impression is of 
a green country with the rock break- 
ing out in sharp summits like Aitz- 
gorri—where they ski in the winter— 
and the sugar loaf of Udala. Lower 
than the Pyrenees, the Basque moun- 
tains rise between two and four 
thousand feet. The roads dive under 
overhanging rock, pass into wide 
valleys that seem to swing like green 
hammocks between the heights on 
either side. And they are enlivened 
by trout rivers. One might be in the 
Border country of Scotland or in 
Wales. 

We are running along the frontier 
on the Spanish side under the spread- 
ing mists of the Pyrenees. The police 
may be alien, but on both sides of 
the river there are friends. The 
French Basques are of the same race 
as the Spanish. They speak the same 
language, have a similar character. 
The only differences are that the 
French are ruled from Paris, the 
Spanish from Madrid; and that the 
French Basque is a peasant living on 


poor land, while the Spanish Basques 
are successful farmers, seamen, in- 
dustrialists and businessmen. The 
narrow valleys of Guipuizcoa and 
Vizcaya on the Spanish side are 
dotted with small factories, mills, 
marble quarries, potteries. The wider 
valleys of the French side behind 
Saint-Jean-de-Luz and Bayonne are 
rural. 

Who are the Basques? Where do 
they come from? No one knows. It 
is said that their incomprehensible 
language—which has very little liter- 
ature—was the tongue in which God 
spoke at the time of the Creation. It 
is said to have been the universal 
language before the days of the 
Tower of Babel. It is said to be 
Iberian, the tongue of the original 
inhabitants of Spain; but no one 
knows where the Iberians came 
from, though it is guessed that they 
were a branch of the Hamitic peo- 
ples of Africa. The latest theory is 
that Basque (or Euskera) is the lan- 
guage of a pocket of paleolithic men 
who became isolated in the Pyrenees, 
and so preserved their culture and 
traditions intact through all ‘the 
violent changes in European life. 
They had linguistic contacts with 
the Iberians. Basque is not a beau- 
tiful language. It is spoken loudly, in 
short manly sentences and in a 
clipped manner; it has the abrupt 
sound of a sack of coal being shot 
into acellar. Sungin male choruses— 
wherever there are four Basques to- 
gether there is a choir—it is richer 
and more melodious. 

To the rest of Spain the Basques 
are known at once by their berets, 
which sit like dark blue pancakes on 
their heads, and by their habit of 
carrying umbrellas. It is common on 
wet Sunday nights to see couples 
dancing under umbrellas at the 
weekly dance in the town square. 
Spaniards cannot believe their eyes 
at the dogged solemnity of the per- 
formance. My friend Irogoyen, a 
red-faced, burly man who has made 
a lot of money in timber, has driven 
round twice to my hotel on cloudy 
mornings and has left an umbrella 
for me with the hall porter. He can- 
not bear to think of me without an 
umbrella and he always keeps one 


in his car. There are many other - 


things the Spaniards do not under- 
stand about the Basques. They are, 
in general, solidly built; they eat 
and drink enormously; they have 
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A famous Basque craft is making firearms. 


Moreover, a factory (above) in the 


town of Eibar etches gun barrels in silver or gold, 
resembling the damascene work of Toledo. 


The Basques take to their pleasures with 
skill and toughness. At the San Roque Festival 
at Deva (above), brave lads, armed only 

with jackets, harass the bulls. 


the best cooking in Spain; some are 
meaty-faced, like Irogoyen, while 
others have long tapering faces with 
heads that seem to swell out at the 
forehead and the crown. One has 
the impression of thick, hard skulls. 
It is very rarely that one goes about 
with one Basque only; there are 
usually three or four and one is in 
the midst of an athletic, muscular 
posse: men of strong jaws, straight 
noses and large, sharply cut blue 
eyes. They are reserved in manner 
at first. After two days in Irogoyen’s 
company, walking up and down 
streets with him, standing in bars, 
driving about, he suddenly stopped 
in the street, stood in front of me 
and said, in something like a shout 
(the wind was blowing off the Bay 
of Biscay), “I like you.” There has 
to be this interval of testing and s'z- 
ing up of acquaintances. The Basques 
are called “sad.” They are really 
serious-minded, practical, industri- 
ous and affectionate; they burst out 
into boisterous gaiety, rather like 
the English of the north of England; 
they are immensely hospitable. They 
admire sincerity. They are dryly 
humorous, a little brutal and per- 
haps not very imaginative. They are, 
for example, among the finest sea- 
men in the world and yet, passion- 
ately as they love singing, they have 
scarcely any songs of the sea. 

It is risky to generalize about the 
modern Basques simply because 
their life is externally changing. They 
are said to stick to the customs and 
traditions that have preserved their 
race from the pressure of Europe. 
They keep their traditional dances 
and songs—but these are more and 
more reserved for the Fiesta de la 
Raza in the summer. Their famous 
““Fueros” or political and social priv- 
ileges date from medieval times and 
were jealously administered, pro- 
tected by a Junta which met, on the 
Spanish side, underthe famous oak at 
Guernica; and on the French side, 
under a no less famous oak at Ca- 
pito-Harri. One of the privileges was 
a great degree of exemption from 
military service. However, these 
privileges were abolished in the 19th 
Century. Most of them now speak 
Spanish, but they speak it badly. 
Irogoyen told me that, although he 
learned Basque from his grand- 
mother, he now scarcely ever speaks 
it “except,” he says slyly, “when it 
pays in some business deal.” But 


Irogoyen is from Guiptizcoa. That 
province, and Vizcaya, the iron- 
making region of Bilbao, are losing 
their peasant character. And, once 
out of the mountains of Alava or 
Navarre, the purely Basque charac- 
ter has been adulterated by the Cas- 
tilian. Tradition for the Basques 
now means, I would say, strong in- 
dependence of spirit, a stubborn de- 
termination to do things their own 
way. It is a paradox that the most 
custom-bound people of Spain are 
the most advanced in a material 
sense. Politically, they have always 
despised and hated Madrid and in 
the Civil War most of them fought 
against General Franco. A traffic 
cop gave our car a hearty slap on the 
roof one day and roared with laugh- 
ter as Irogoyen braked, for he is a 
man who goes red with the sudden 
temper of his race. 

“That was Enrique,” laughed a 
young psychiatrist who was sitting 
in the back. ‘We were all in prison 
together.” The traffic was held up 
as we all laughed. It is not very 
common to meet a Basque from 
Guipuzcoa or Vizcaya who did not 
fight against Franco, though in 
Navarre, which has a different form 
of traditionalism, many were on the 
Franco side. 

“Take care. Mala gente—bad 
people—coming in. I don’t like this 
place. Murderers. Assassins. Drunk- 
ards,” whispered the wife of one of 
Irogoyen’s friends when we sat eat- 
ing stewed hake gills one night in a 
bar in the old port of San Sebastian. 
A party of noisy Navarrese of the 
Franco side had come in. The lady’s 
face was white with hate and she 
stared like murder at them as they 
moved to a far-off table. ‘ 

It is one of the Iberian anomalies 
that the Basques, who think of 
themselves as the most deeply 
Catholic and conservative people in 
Spain, fought on the side of the so- 
called Reds, against Franco. There 
is little devotion to images. The 
Catholicism of the Basques is a 
plainer faith. Spanish Catholicism 
is Mediterranean and has its fanati- 
cal, mystical, decorative, theatrical 
and passionate qualities which have 
provoked a skeptical and anticleri- 
cal movement. This character is 
lacking in Basque religion. Until 
late in the Middle Ages these strange 
violent people who robbed the pil- 
grims passing through the Pyrenees 


g gree 


Nearly every Basque village has its 

pelota court, sometimes a one-walled affair. 

In the cities, it is three-walled and the game is played with the 
speed and wit of its Spanish cousin, jai-alai. 


Paysicat energy is a characteristic of the 
Basques, who drink deeply and dance furiously. 
The folk group (above) are 

performing in San Sebastian for tourists. 


on the way to the tomb of St. James 
at Santiago de Compostela, and who 
had a reputation for brutality in 
Europe, were pagans. They were the 
last converts of Southern Europe. 
But once converted they were totally 
converted. Their religion is plain, 
prosaic and domestic, a religion of 
ordinary moralists. 

The church is close to the material 
and family interests of the town,and 
the priest plays an almost citizen- 
like role. This is very different from 
the Spanish custom. 

It is hard to know how many 
Basques there are—more than half 
a million on the Spanish side, per- 
haps; fewer on the French. From the 
French side near Bayonne to the 
estuary above Bilbao, there is some- 
thing like a hundred miles of sea- 
board and no place is more than 
eighty miles from the sea. Since the 
civil war large numbers of half- 
starved peasantry from poorer Span- 
ish regions, especially Andalusia, 
have moved into the Basque proy- 
inces. Many writers have said that 
the Andalusians prefer living on next 
to nothing to working; that they are 
the singing grasshoppers of Spain. 
This is nonsense. I have been told 
by Basque quarrymen and villagers 
that the Andalusian works as hard 
as anyone else when he gets the 
chance, and in the Basque provinces 
gets it. 

The new blocks of flats that 
have gone up in recent years at Hen- 
daye, San Sebastian or Bilbao teach 
one little about the Basques except 
that they are being modified by the 
modern world. Very slowly. Their 
basic character comes out in the life 
of their farmhouses and the houses 
of their villages. The long shallow- 
sloping red-tiled roof of the farm 
has wide eaves and comes down over 
the door and extends to a low wall 
which makes a storeroom for the 
bracken or the maize. In the villages 
the houses have the same fortlike 
and uncompromising aspect. In the 
frontier villages which went through 
the Napoleonic wars and the civil 
wars of the 19th Century, one often 
sees tall, stone towers—strongholds 
and lookouts. In the stone walls of 
the barns there are slits for rifles. It 
was—and in some villages still is— 
the custom to build houses in rows, 
but to leave a space a foot wide be- 
tween them. The people have a de- 
termination to be separate. To them, 


a house is not merely a house; it is a 
family and, in the name of the head 
of the family, almost a person. Often 
the house bears the name of the 
family. Irogoyen’s house had Villa 
Trogoyen on its name plate. 

The old Basque family was ruled 
by the father, who had all his chil- 
dren and their children living under 
the same roof. His property was left 
to the son or daughter—Basque 
women have always had a right of 
owning property—who inherited 
the responsibility of preserving the 
clan as an economic unit. Yet even 
though a woman could inherit the 
house and rule the surviving mem- 
bers of the family, she waited’on the 
men, even standing at table while 
they ate first. 

Actually Basque men spend little 
time at home. They leave the home 
to the women, and themselves form 
clubs where they enjoy the com- 
panionship of their own sex most of 
the day and night. All over the 
Basque provinces are these male 
sociedades. You'll see a doctor, a 
journalist, a shopkeeper, a fisher- 
man carry food into his club. He gets 
a pan, chops his garlic or his parsley, 
makes his sauce, goes to the charcoal 
grill and cooks his supper. He car- 
Ties it to a long table, gets knives, 
forks, bread, pepper, salt and a 
bottle of wine, and eats with his 
friends. And having done so, he 
takes his things to be washed up. 
There is only one woman in any club 
and she is not allowed to leave the 
sink. 

“Women destroy friendship,” says 
Irogoyen. “They destroy independ- 
ence.”’ The Basque male sees as little 
of his women as he can. The women, 
meantime, have all the female rela- 
tions to the house. The male fort is 
the sociedad; the female fort, the 
home. The extreme masculinity of 
the men is matched by an independ- 
ence in the women which, to a for- 
eigner, is itself masculine. Work, af- 


‘fection and personal independence 


keep the sexes at a formalized 
distance from each other. A man is, 
so to speak, all the males of his fam- 
ily; a woman, all the females. My 
friend Irogoyen really did nothing by 
himself, but enlarged every action by 
spreading it among his friends. They 
knew from hour to hour everything 
he did. For years he had been en- 
gaged to marry a pretty blond girl. 

Continued on Page 149 
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"Mohamed Ismail Omar and David Ricketts, both 
Tntermediate Cadets, enjoy hearty Sandhurst mess, 


At a horse show Capt. Peter Thompson gives 
Cadet Charles Ramsay tips on equitation. 


binbat engineering is part of the commando course. 


|| One fifth of cadets come from lands across the sea, 


Britain's 
West Point 


~ 


A distinguished soldier-novelist revisits Sandhurst, 
the famous English military academy 
which turns boys into men like 


Wavell, Montgomery and Churchill 
by John Masters 


@ It was November and a pearly haze lay close above the 
frosty grass. Crystal green lawns flowed down to still, steel 
water and the trees were bare, the paths thinly sprinkled 
with brown and lime and golden leaves. The sun barely 
shone through the haze, and across the gravel plain the 
Old Buildings loomed white as a temple of ancient Greece. 
Doric pillars strengthened the fantasy and the stark sim- 
plicity of the fagade made it a reality. Was this the shrine 
of an old religion? Were these the youths of Attica, who 
danced on the great plain (bare again, nothing to distract 
the eye from the rhythm of their movements)? And was it 
the high religious chant of their singing that I heard above 
the thudding of a simple drum? 

I walked on, alone, returning for these brief hours to 
Sandhurst, twenty-one years after. The voices came clearer 
now: “Slope—arms!” one cried. And, ““Mr. Lord Tom- 
noddy—idle, sir! Takeisname!”’ And “‘Gottim, staff!” an- 
other lone voice moaned in antistrophe, thin among the 
crash of arms. It was a religious place all right, a temple 
dedicated to young men and war. Ah, well, it was none- 
theless beautiful and perhaps Hitler was less pretty even 
than the mangled young men, Sandhurst trained, who had 
played their roles in guiding him to his unsatisfactory ap- 
pointment with death. But one recalled more easily the 
names of those others, Sandhurst trained, who were not 
young enough, though willing, to run out against the ma- 
chine guns—Wavell, Dill, Auchinleck, Gort, Montgom- 
ery, Alexander. And Churchill. 

My friend Kenneth was waiting for me in front of the 
headquarters offices. He hadn’t changed much since we 
were in 5 Company together (date of commission, August 
30, 1934). It was not hard to remember, though, that he was 
now Lieutenant Colonel K. R. S. Trevor, D.S.O., O.B.E., 
because part of his face Continued on Page 130 
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j 4 “My ambition is to be where I am,” 
sts Lucien Heyraud. “My work has 
ie 
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been my life, and to be chef at 
. the Palace is enough for any man.” 
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@ Ask a cross-section of San Franciscans what 
is the city’s crowning communal glory and 
you will receive a diversity of replies. The un- 
abashed sentimentalist will point to the cable 
cars. The music lover will nominate the San 
Francisco opera which, for heavily starched 
propriety and durable devotees, outranks any 
similar season in the land; the bohemian will 
catalogue a literary tradition stemming from 
Bret Harte and today embracing the cafés, 
sidewalk artists and Existentialist beards of 
Telegraph Hill. The amateur of public monu- 
ments will mention the bridges, Coit Tower, 
and the city’s celebrated water approach. 

Say “San Francisco”’ to a dedicated gastro- 
nome, and he will lay a finger along his nose 
and whisper: “‘San Francisco! Aha! Lucien of 
the Palace!’ 

Lucien of the Palace, is, to be sure, Lucien 
Heyraud, chef de cuisine of the Sheraton- 
Palace Hotel in New Montgomery Street, but 
this amplification isn’t required for old-timers 
who know that in the squat, duck-footed, and 
unhandsome person of Lucien is one of the 
last living repositories of the grand manner of 
gastronomy as it was lived in the Golden 
Age—not only of San Francisco but of the 
rest of America—in the spacious 19th Century. 

To Lucien such items as fifty pounds of 
Strasbourg foie gras at twenty dollars a 
pound, truffles by the acre and solid gold table 
service are the merest commonplace. The old 
baronial formula for preparing a banquet in 
Czarist Russia—‘“*Souse 10,0CO ortolans, roast 
a herd of sheep’—is something he and the 
Sheraton-Palace would take in stride. For this 
magnificent hotel and Lucien, too, are show- 
pieces of a city where one of the first million- 
aires imported an entire shipload of French 
chefs from Paris to raise the town’s level of 
gastronomy, and where a silver senator from 
Nevada gave intimate dinner parties for 200 
guests, each one receiving a menu made of 
Comstock silver and costing forty dollars 
apiece—this, mind you, in 1875, when money 
meant something. 

The primeval millionaire was Francois 
Pioche, a Frenchman and a perfectionist who 
felt that improving the breed of sauciers and 
sous chefs was no more than his obligation to 
the community. The senator was William 
Sharon, the all-powerful Bank of California’s 
Virginia City satrap, who took over the con- 
struction of the first Palace after the unfortu- 
nate death of William Ralston, and established 
its cuisine as the most superb in the West ex- 
cepting, perhaps, that of his own magnificent 
villa at Belmont. It was a generation that took 
fifteen courses for granted at public dinners, 
and admired the Emperor Dom Pedro II of 
Brazil when he stopped off in San Francisco 
not so much because he always commanded a 
hodful or two of Olympia oysters for break- 
fast, but because he sluiced them on their im- 
perial way with four or five bottles of vintage 
champagne. It was what the San Franciscans 
of the seventies expected of royalty and, even 
more, of patrons of the Palace. 


From the foregoing it will be seen that early 
in the game the French chef de cuisine assumed 
a role in the public life of San Francisco some- 


what more exalted and a great deal more in the 
general eye than elsewhere in the land. Colum- 
bia in the Mother Lode might and indeed did 
have its French Louis who amazed the hard- 
rock miners with stews listed on the menu as 
ragout and improvisations on a culinary theme 
a good cut above the sourdough and bacon 
grease of their accustomed fare. Indeed, 
“French Louis” became the accepted title for 
a community’s leading restaurateur from 
Hangtown to Alder Gulch, whether the prac- 
titioner’s name was Armand, Alfonse or 
Pierre. 

But in San Francisco there were literally 
scores of French Louis’ whose stewpot achieve- 
ments in a wonderful multiplicity of luxury 
hotels, ordinaries and French boardinghouses 
were conversation pieces for the whole town. 
What less might be expected in a financial 
community where James Heron, secretary and 
treasurer to the princely firm of Wells Fargo 
& Co., daily lunched at a favored Geary 
Street French restaurant from the hour of 
eleven to three in the afternoon? 

This cosmopolitan and humane attitude to- 
ward the good life in San Francisco extended 
in only a minor degree to other cities in the 
pioneer West. True, every mining diggings of 
consequence—Virginia City, Leadville, Crip- 
ple Creek, Central City, Eureka and Last 
Chance Gulch (which later became Helena) 
had its manifestations of culture: rococo 
opera house, stylish hotels with diamond-dust 
mirrors. But a true urbanity of outlook and 
the philosophy of cosmopolis were pretty 
much a monopoly in San Francisco. 

For this best of reasons the chef of the 
Palace overshadowed all other personalities 
and aspects of life at William Ralston’s dream 
hotel, even its world-famous Great Court and 
vast expanses of bay windows to catch every 
smidge of touted California sunlight. Warren 
Leland or John Kirkpatrick might be famed 
the length and breadth of the nation as man- 
agers of the Palace, but its brightest local 
effulgence derived from Jules Harder or, in a 
later day, Lucien Heyraud. 


In the year 1958 the tradition of a good, 
leisurely luncheon for the business and pro- 
fessional community may have disappeared 
elsewhere in the land in favor of the quick 
executive martini and a chef’s salad of juli- 
enned chicken in some skyscraper eating club, 
but this sort of thing doesn’t obtain in San 
Francisco. Luncheon in the Palm Court of the 
Sheraton-Palace finds such notables as Jake 
Ehrlich, the renowned criminal lawyer, Joe 
Cauthorn, publisher of the San Francisco 
News, and M. Luc, the French consul, occupy- 
ing regular tables until well after two o’clock— 
and none of this salad-and-Melba-toast busi- 
ness either. Sole Duglére, tournedos Rossini, a 
haystack of fresh asparagus Hollandaise finish- 
ing with bombe Brésilienne and a couple of 
bottles of Bollinger is more likely. Continuity 
with the well-upholstered past isn’t merely a 
tradition to Lucien—it is a tangible, visible, 
olfactory and palatable reality. The way the 
nabobs from Virginia City and the railroad 
rajahs from Nob Hill ate and drank in the 
eighties is the Continued on Page 97 
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NEW B.EGoodrich NYLON 
LIFE-SAVER Silvertown 
FIXES FLATS BEFORE THEY HA 


ERE’S what happens if your LIFE-SAVER 
H Silvertown runs over a nail. A patented 
gummy sealant closes instantly around the 
nail as it enters the tire body. When the nail 
is pulled out, sealant follows it into the hole 
—an air-tight repair job. You keep rolling! 

B.F.Goodrich designed the new LIFE- 
SAVER Silvertown for the everyday, stop- 
and-go driver who hates to picture himself— 
or his wife—changing a flat. 


LY 
B.EGoodrich 
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If you’re that kind of driver—if you think 
driving should be fun—see your neighbor- 
hood B.F.Goodrich Smileage dealer about 
a set of LIFE-SAVER Silvertowns—with 
bruise-resisting nylon. He’s listed in the 
Yellow Pages. Remember: there’s only one 
LIFE-SAVER Silvertown—the Tubeless 
Tire that seals punctures permanently! 
B.F.Goodrich Tire Co., A Division of The 
B.F.Goodrich Co.» 


Smileage / 


© The B.F.Goodrich Company 
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Continued from Page 95 
way Lucien’s patrons eat and drink 
oday if he has anything to say about 
t; and San Franciscans defer to him 
with well-bred acceptance of the in- 
svitable, particularly if the inevitable 
s Le Faisan en Cocotte Perigordine. 

San Francisco’s tradition of fine 
lining began almost with the birth 
of the city itself—a matter of truly 
emarkable logistics in what was 
hen a crude mining town. Con- 
cious that they were men set apart 
ind perhaps consecrated, the first 
omers immediately organized a 
linner club which has survived to 
his day as the Society of California 
ioneers, while an inner group of 
pecially sanctified Forty-niners was 
ganized within the Pioneers by the 
ngenial group of passengers who 
iad arrived at the Golden Gate in 
August, 1849, on the second voyage 
Mf the steamer Panama. Three years 
rom the magic date, to the minute, 
hey sat down to dinner at Irving’s 
testaurant to a menu that included 
utter from Goshen, New York, 
yysters “but three weeks from the 
hell, spiced, plump and bueno,” 
rime Havana cigars. The repast was 
yashed down with quantities of vin- 
age champagne chilled with ice 
hat had come around the Horn 
rom Saugus, Massachusetts. San 
‘rancisco gastronomy was off to a 
lying start. 

Formal banquets achieved mag- 
‘ificence reported to rival those of 
juropean royalty, always good eat- 
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ers while their thrones lasted. The 
city’s early hotels, the Tahama, the 
Lick House and the Oriental, be- 
came variously noted for such game 
as bear steaks and fresh mountain 
trout from the Sierras, for remark- 
able resources of vintage claret and 
Burgundy to charm the town’s nu- 
merous and cohesive French colony, 
and for an atmosphere of leisure and 
freedom which even then was a 
subject for unfavorable comment in 
the metropolises of the East. 

It was the heyday of the discreet 
private restaurant, and such prudent 
gaslit establishments as the Poodle 
Dogandinevitable Pup, Marchands’, 
the Maison Dorée and the Portola 
Louvre were celebrated for their 
oysters Poulette, terrapin Maryland 
and quail in aspic, served in groves 
of potted palms to gentlemen who 
seldom bothered to introduce lady 
guests to the management. From 
this era of nostalgic Bohemianism 
dates perhaps the most gracious 
memento ever devised for the mem- 
ory of any Californian. It is Chicken 
Rafael Weill, which still appears on 
many San Franciscan menus as a 
tribute to the sparkling personality 
and gracious manners of one of the 
greatest Bohemians of the time. 

But San Francisco’s Golden Age 
of Gastronomy began precisely with 
the opening, in the seventies, of the 
first Palace Hotel, and subsequent 
Palaces and Sheraton-Palaces have 
inherited this mantle of gustatory 

Continued on Page 176 
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By Howard Greig 
Director, Holiday Information Service 


QO. “My only chance of visiting the West Indies or the Caribbean is during the 
summer, but wouldn’t it be too hot in July or August ?” 


A.W., Philadelphia, Pa. 


® There is little variation between summer and winter tempera- 
tures in the Caribbean. At sea level, temperatures seldom drop 
below 65 or climb above 90 degrees. Although mid-December 
to April is the season of best Caribbean weather, the trade winds 
keep the islands comfortable even during summer. The follow- 
ing chart indicates average high and low temperatures and days 
with rain for typical summer and winter months in most-visited 


Caribbean spots: 


(H—average high; L—average low; R—days with rain) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
PUERTO RICO 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BARBADOS. . . 
MARTINIQUE 
TRINIDAD 

CURAGAO 


January July 
H + 


L H L 
67 W783} 
65 89 74 
68 94 74 
66 88 72 
70 Ste 
69 88 76 
70 86 «74 
69 86 «74 
71 S77 
74 88 678 
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amazing 
purple 


motor oil 


Here's the motor oil whose performance 

is as unique as its color. In the new 10-30 
grade, purple Royal Triton prolongs your 
engine’s trouble-free life for thousands of 


extra miles... protects it through the 


entire summer-winter temperature range. 
Purple Royal Triton— at new car dealers 
and service stations in most areas, 

and Union 76 Stations in the West. 


PURPLE| ROYAL TRITON 


UNION OIL COMPANY of CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles: Union Oil Bldg. e New York: 45 Rockefeller Plaza e Chicago: 1605 Bankers Bldg. 
Philadelphia: Eastwick Ave. & Edgewood St. e Pennsauken, N.J.: Springfield & Westfield Aves. 


Kansas City, Mo.: 612 W, 47th St. e Dallas: 313 Fidelity Union Life Bldg. ¢ Atlanta: 1401 Peachtree St., N.E. 
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echoes of Graham’s standard argument: 
“Tf a corporation can spend eight million 
dollars on a campaign to sell a bar of 
soap, why can’t a million or two be spent 


ae 


HOA 


i eM nf 


to sell the message of God’s promise of 
salvation through His Son, Jesus Christ?” 

The committee approved the budget 
and operational blueprints and author- 
ized Beavan to lease Madison Square 
Garden for the summer, and Yankee 
Stadium and Forest Hills Tennis Stadium 


1: dh benmbnit bee 
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Want to give a bedroom a glamorous new look? A lovely new bedspread 
turns the trick so easily, quickly—and thriftily! Just try it with Holiday 


cloud-fluffed tufts. (Add matching curtains for a real dream scheme! ) 
Holiday is lint-free, needs no ironing . . . comes in green, pink, yellow, 


—striped and sparkling, with silver Mylar shimmering between rows of ° | 


blue or sand. Super-sized for twin or double beds, $12.95*. Cafe curtains, 


$5.95*, 


‘Slightly higher in the West. 


for one-shot rallies. Beavan correctly pre- 
dicted that collections would more than 
meet this expense: the rentals amounted 
to $622,960.83 and offerings’ totaled 
$812,938.87. The next big problem was 
to raise an additional $2,000,000 to pro- 
mote and execute the revival. 
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Quick beauty trick for a bedroom... . Holiday 


Mowgan Jones 


FINE FABRICS SINCE 1872 
402 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


The Protestant churche 
having nothing so solid as 
bar of soap to sell for a profi 
have always had to beg fe 
funds. At this traditional tas’ 
the Graham organization 
adroit and persistent. Tt 
United States mailis its tin cy 
But in New York business an 
financial circles there are som 
pretty fair money raisers. toc 
The Protestant Council picke 
its board chairman, Howar 
E. Isham, vice president an 
treasurer of the United: State 
Steel Corporation, to head th 
fund-raising drive. 

Methodist Isham’s first mz 
neuver was to stage a series ¢ 
inspirational breakfasts an 
dinners. A typical dinner wa 
held on September 17, 1956, a 
the Hotel Commodore, wher 
1200 well-heeled businessme: 
heard Graham eloquently tel 
what he would accomplish. O; 
hand to testify that the evange 
list had transformed their live 
at revivals were an ex-gangste 
from Los Angeles, a winsom 
model from Houston, th 
mayor of Greensboro, Nort! 
Carolina, and a young ex 
Communist actress from Lon 
don. ‘‘When they wer 
through,” Graham reported 
“there was hardly a dry eye.’ 
The guests reached for thei 
handkerchiefs with one hanc 
and their pocketbooks with the 
other. Such occasions dredge¢ 
up many $500 gifts; one “an 
gel” gave $10,000; a founda 
tion contributed $25,000; an: 
other benefactor underwrote 

the first two TV sermons 
Isham raised $600,000 from 
30,000 persons but he and the 
Graham appeal-by-mail ex. 
perts saved their all-out money 
campaign for April, a month 
before the opening, when news: 
papers would be filled with 
news of Graham’s crusade an 
church congregations would be 
organized into several tho 
sand enthusiastic committee 
Altogether they raised $2,004. 
532.17 by these methods. ; 
Other team specialists led 
Leighton Ford, a Canadia 
Presbyterian minister an 
Graham’s brother-in-law, no 
arrived in New York. Most 
them were Presbyterian, Bap- 
tist and Methodist ministers. 
a prayerful, nonsmoking crey 
eager to work twelve to eight 
een hours a day seining 
great crowds for their leader 
preach to and try to bring 
salvation. (Working to shap 
the destiny of an intangible, 


_human soul, the only concrete evi- asm—snowed down on the ministers cent Peale, that met daily in homes and __ sermons, Haymaker received more than 
_ dence of success available to them is and committee workers. offices. They, too, could be depended 200,000 return postcards with the mes- 
Statistical. They realize that the Willis Haymaker, a flowery old-timer on to come to the Garden. Again the sage: “YOU CAN DEPEND ON ME.... I 
depth of a human being’s rapport who has toiled for many evangelists, mailing-room machines clattered to as- _ will pray regularly for the New York 
with God won’t show up on an arrived to performa key operation: the sure the prayer groups that they were Crusade. Enroll meas a Prayer Partner 
1.B.M. machine. But how many setting up of block-by-block prayer members of a great movement. Hay- and keep me advised of Prayer Requests 
come and how many sign “decision” groups. Like a political boss laboringat maker next reactivated prayer groups by sending me FREE each issue of THE 
cards will. So they go after quan- the precinct level to get out the vote, organized during Graham’s interna- NEW YORK CRUSADE NEWS” (also dis- 
tity.) Haymaker organized 10,000 prayer tional appearances. From them and __ tributed daily to Garden audiences). 
__ They pitched first into the vital groups, directed by Mrs. Norman Vin- _ from listeners to round-the-world radio Continued on Page 102 
_ task of persuading New York min- 
isters to work in the revival; a 
_ Graham crusade can’t get off the 
ground without them. Graham’s 
frequent appearances in New York 
during the previous two years had 
created a generally favorable climate, 
but far less than half were ready to 
"participate actively. Some had mis- 
- givings about mass conversions and 
getting mixed up in a “‘circus spec- 
tacle”; others had no wish to add 
_ chores to their heavy pastoral labors. 
_A large number of ministers who ac- 
cept the findings of science and who 
emphasize social justice rather than 
personal salvation could not stom- 
ach Graham’s “‘oversimplified, liter- 
ally-true-from-Genesis-to-Revela- 
tion” Bible preaching. 
(Graham, with a college degree in 
anthropology, but theologically 
‘trained in the fundamentalistic 
school which precipitated the Scopes = : 
ar feos, incnts God with one...or a kitchen full..-of 
created Adam and Eve exactly as re- eee RSL eee : — —_— — 
lated in Genesis. ‘I do not believe | | 7. a 
that God created life and then over a 
process of many thousands of years 
it evolved into what we call man,” he 
says. “Instead of evolution, I think 
we have had moral and spiritual %: 
degeneration.”’) Poet a os 
_ Team members filled parsonage | 
“mailboxes with literature, prayed 
with the ministers for their guidance, 
quoted Scripture, and showed them 
movies of successful Graham cru- 
‘sades. When the team met a block of 
adamant resistance—Episcopalians 
were usually the most reluctant— 
they called in Graham to pitch a per- 
sonal appeal. Graham assured all 
doubters that, after surrendering to 
Christ, each ‘‘baby Christian” would 
be, delivered to the church of his 
choice and its brand of theology. As 
one team member put it to a waver- 
ing clergyman, “Billy is only the 
obstetrician; you will be the pedia- 
trician.”” 
Eventually 1500 of the city’s 3000 
Protestant ministers were signed up. 
They, in turn, organized committees 
which not only worked for the cru- 
sade but were also sure to attend the 
Garden meetings and share the fruits 
of their labors. 
_ From Beavan’s mailing room hun- 
dreds of thousands of letters, bro- 
-chures, announcements, reminders 
and instructions—a hosanna chorus 
Singing encouragement and enthusi- 
j 
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Give your kitchen the Sheer Look 


Compact Wall Ovens—easiest to use, easiest Matching Built-In Cooking Tops—with Space-Saving Fold-Back Surface Units—lift back 
to clean, Big capacity, fit in 24’ cabinets. Speed-Heat and Heat-Minder Units. out of the way when not in use. Easy-view controls. 


nd 


Easy-clean Automatic Electric Ranges Refrigerators with the most-wanted food- Lint-chasing Ultra-Clean Automatic Washers—with patented 
with amazing Spatter-Free Broiling. keeping features and new Sheer Look—PLUS. 3-Ring Agitator. Matching WrinklessAway Automatic Dryers. 


the new Frigidaire Appliances 


Whether you’re buying, building or remodeling, the ex- 
citing Sheer Look-PLUS is yours today in all-new 
Frigidaire major home appliances. See how they make 
every corner count...in the kitchen ...in the laundry... 
and in heating and air conditioning areas. With elegant 
simplicity of line, there are no curves—no gaps—no 
wasted space. Built-ins fit right, just where you want 
them. Free-standing blend-ins are designed to meet exact 
dimensions of standard steel or wood cabinets. Years- 
ahead features make them as efficient and practical as 
they are picture-book pretty. Many in fashion colors of 
Mayfair Pink, Turquoise, Sunny Yellow, Charcoal Gray, 
plus Satin Chrome. “Package” combinations of Frigidaire 
Sheer Look—PLUS products are available for your home. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Division of General Motors Corporation, Dayton 2, Ohio 


Dishwashers do a full day’s dishes au- Year-Round Air Conditioning for per- 
tomatically. Disposers also available. fect comfort at lowest operating cost. 


Socoen Frigidaire—Built and Backed by General Motors 
ANNIVERSARY © 


1. Thunderbird 2. Ford 9 Passenger Country Sedan 
3. Mercury Park Lane Phaeton Sedan 4, Edsel 
Citation 2-Door Hardtop 5. Edsel Corsair 2-Door 
Hardtop 6. Mercury Colony Park Station Wagon 
7. Continental Landau 8. Ford Fairlane 500 Town 
Victoria 
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Your family can depend on our family 


Dependability is built into all our cars. From better traction for icy 
winter roads to cooler-running engines for hot summer days. Any 
season, any weather, any road, these are the cars you can count on. 


-___ Ford Motor Company, The American Road, Dearborn, Michigan 
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As one result of the international 
prayer-partner technique, Graham 
could say to his newest set of volunteer 
workers: “All over the world people 
are making New York the most prayed- 
for city on earth.” 

Meanwhile, the team sent letters to 
fraternities, dormitories and faculty 
members of 400 colleges in and around 


Thowel in Brittin the 


New York. They spoke to campus or- 
ganizations, ran off the movies, in- 
duced student leaders to form Bible 
classes and chain-reaction committees 
and persuaded delegations to go to the 
Garden. One delegate sought out the 
city’s 10,000 foreign students. Lane 
Adams, a former night-club singer 
turned preacher, made Broadway his 
beat and organized 200 actors and 


In a British Railways train, history glides past your window. 
An unending panorama of cathedrals, castles, mountains and 
lakes for little more than 2¢ a mile with “Thrift Coupons”, 


singers into a Bible group led by opera 
basso Jerome Hines. Grady Wilson, 
Graham’s boyhood friend and his first 
associate evangelist, and Joseph Blinco, 
a British Methodist evangelist, heralded 
the crusade from suburban pulpits, at 
offices and factories, and went after 
high-school students. Cliff Barrows, 
Graham’s master of ceremonies, a 
chuckling young man who warms up 


Enjoy leisurely, low cost meals on British Railways. Lunch- 
eon from $1.50. Dinner from $1.75. Prices even lower in 


Cafeteria and Buffet Cars. 


——<—<— 


YS 
BRITISH RAILWA 


Thrift Coupons ; 
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Travel in comfort—British Railways frequent, speedy and 
convenient services and smooth, smooth riding, are all yours 
at low “Thrift Coupon” fares. 


For planning literature write British Railways, Dept. A8-3, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20,N.Y. 


Travel overnight in roomy comfortable berths on British 
Railways. Bedroom from London to Scotland only $5.64, 
Ride relaxed and arrive rested. 


Get your Thrift Coupons here — before you feawe | 


“THRIFT COUPONS” give you up to 1,000 miles of “90-aS- 
you-please” rail travel throughout Britain and Ireland for only $21.00 
(2nd class) . . . $31.50 (1st class). Additional mileage available at 
commensurate savings. Also good on Irish cross-channel and Mac- 
Brayne’s steamers in Western Scotland. Sold only in North 
America—get them from YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 
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Graham’s audiences, started a daily 
noontime radio prayer program and 
a midnight TV show on which team 
ministers urged would-be suicides, 
loners, drunks and others afflicted 
with night fears to call counselors 
waiting by fourteen telephones. 

From among the 5000 singers lo- 
cal ministers sent him, Barrows 
trained two alternate choirs of 1500 
voices each. Haymaker instructed 
1000 ushers in duties that ranged 
from shushing enthusiasts who might 
feel compelled to cry out ‘Praise the 
Lord” or “Hallelujah,” to taking up 
the collection unobtrusively in two 
minutes, thirty seconds—beating by 
twenty seconds Billy Sunday’s stand- 
ard time of two minutes and fifty 
seconds. Riggs and Lorne Sanny 
trained 5000 counselors for the “‘in- 
quirers,” as Graham calls his con- 
verts. Their instructions for giving 
spiritual guidance to the new Chris- 
tians included advice to use de- 
odorants and a warning against 
denominational proselyting. 

Mrs. Betty Lowry, publicity chief, 
probably had the easiest job. With 
columnists, reporters and news- 
magazine writers trooping to her 
desk in the Broadway headquarters, 
her biggest problem was to meet all 
the demands for information and for 
interviews and pictures. New York 
newspaper readers hadn’t had so 
much religion served up to them 
since Billy Sunday’s 1917 revival. 
Later, the history-minded New York 
Times reserved three pages for cover- 
age of the opening night. 

Beavan, working with the Walter 
F. Bennett Company, the advertising 
agency which handles Graham’s 
weekly radio program and syndi- 
cated newspaper column, rented 650 
billboards; produced 40,000 phone- 
dial covers reading ‘‘Pray for Billy 
Graham”; printed 40,000 bumper 
strips and as many windshield 
stickers; lined up subway card space, 
printed 35,000 window posters, laid 
out newspaper ads and wrote radio 
spot announcements. He held back 
most of his advertising campaign for 
a trumpeting blast just before the 
Opening. Meanwhile, he ordered 
250,000 hymnbooks, 100,000 Gos- 
pels of St. John to give to inquir-— 
ers and printed certificates of ap- 
preciation for the volunteers. 

Travel agencies like Christian 
Tours advertised special trains to 
New York from the South and the 
Midwest. “Take your vacation in 
New York; tour includes a boat trip 
around Manhattan; top of Empifel 
State Building, and Billy Graham 
in the Garden.” The Hotel New 
Yorker, which provided a free suite 
for Graham, and free rooms for sey- 
eral of his top aides, became thi 

Continued on Page 104 
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A superb new 35mm camera from the complete new Kodak selection 


New Kodak Signet 50 Camera has light meter 
built in... gives you gorgeous color slides! 


HETHER you've taken color slides by the hundreds, or have single-stroke film advance lever. Ask your photo dealer to dem- 
Wyre: to make your first one—you’ll be a better photographer onstrate this new camera.:With flasholder and two reflectors, it’s 
with the new Kodak Signet 50 Camera. only $82.50, or as little as $8.50 down. Also see the Kodak Signet 
This fine 35mm camera takes the guesswork out of exposure 30—the same camera, without exposure meter and flash equip- 
with a built-in photoelectric meter. It has the new, simplified ment—for $55. (Prices are list, include Federal Tax and are 
Light Value System... a fast, superbly sharp //2.8 lens... and subject to change without notice.) 


x 


New Kodak Pony II Camera...$26.75 New Kodak Retina IIIc Camera... $175 New Kodak 300 Projector...$64.50 y 


—Easiest way to advance to Kodak 35mm —World-famous . . . has rangefinder, built-in —Shows color slides big and bright; hasnew _f 
color slides! Two settings to make. $3 down. light meter, //2 lens. $17.50 down. Readymatic Changer. $6.50 down. ff 
See Kodak’s TV shows—‘‘The Ed Sullivan Show’’ and ‘‘The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet.’’ ‘ Kodak 


TRADEMARK 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Continued from Page 102 
headquarters for as many as one thou- 
sand out-of-town followers a night. De- 
spite the free lodging, living and travel 
expenses for Graham’s team were to 
cost crusade contributors $133,706.07. 
“Operation Andrew,’’ a device 
whereby delegations of church folk 
brought unchurched friends, was the 
final key tactic. Hard promotion for 


such group rese 
for blocks of 
ahead. 


church delegat 


streets. 


Convertible Sedan. Engines to 450 hp, speeds to 30 mph, or tw 


Chids+ Craft 


SEA SKIFFS FOR 1958 


Here is round-bilge boating at its best 

with a bonus of lapstrake strength and perform- 
ance not obtainable in any other boat. Fast, dry, 
seaworthy — for a new kind of comfort and con- 
fidence afloat! 

Read what these enthusiastic Chris-Craft Sea 
Skiff owners say: “ . the finest deep-water 
cruiser I have ever had the pleasure of operat- 
ing.” — D, W., Portland, Ore. “ . . . finest perform- 
ing boat of its kind on the market today.”—C. T., 
Middletown, Ohio. “ . . . so thoroughly pleased 
with our Sea Skiff, that we would not change 
a feature.” —T. H., Miami, Fla. 


Nineteen models, 18 ft. thru 40 ft., with a wide 
choice of power options. See your Chris-Craft 
Sea Skiff dealer, today. Or write for free brochure. 


Husky 22-ft. Open Sea Skiff. Engines to 130 hp, speeds to $1 
mph, 18-, 26-ft. lengths. Also 22-ft. Ranger (2-sleeper), an open 
utility with the speed and appointments of a runabout, 
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On the opening night there were 112 


marched into the Garden night after 
night for three months. Their chartered 
buses were parked on Ninth Avenue 
from Forty-second to Forty-seventh 


Action-packed 40-ft. Semi-Enclosed Cruiser with Fishing Brid 


rvations brought orders 
tickets running weeks 


ions; almost as many 


Besides the 7500 seats reserved each 
night for delegations, 1500 seats would 
be occupied by the choir, 1000 by coun- 
selors, and 500 by ushers. After early- 
evening Bible-training classes, held in 
the basement, an average of 1200 in- 
quirers wouldcome upstairs for the serv- 
ice. Thus, 11,700 of the Garden’s 19,000 
seats would be filled every night, whether 


the “general public” came or not. 


Now —round-bilge boating at its best 
plus lapstrake strength and performance! 


ge. Built to take rough seas, Also 40-ft. Semi-Enclosed Cruiser, 40-ft. 


in GM Turbo Charged Inclined 197 hp diesels with reduction gears. 


Versatile 30-ft. Semi-Enclosed Cruiser. 
strake cruiser ever built. Sleeps 4. Sing’ 


Most popular round-bilge, lap- 
le or twin engines to 430 hp, 


speeds to 36 mph. Also fishing-bridge model. Available in 35-ft. length, 
as a 4- or 6-sleeper with twin engines and speeds to 32 mph, 


Beamy 26-ft. Fisherman. Sleeps 2. Enclosed toilet room; large flush deck 


aft. Extra features, appointments standard, Engines to 210 hp, speeds to 


31 mph. 


ad} 


SEA SKIFF DIVI 


Also 26-ft. trunk-cabin and 4-sleeper enclosed-cruiser models. 
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CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, POMPANO BEACH, FLORIDA 
WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF SEA SKIFFS 
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It looked as if nothing had bee: 
left to chance. How could it fail t 
succeed? But the trouble with bein 
hailed as the greatest preacher o 
your day is that the time comes whe! 
you have to prove it. 

When Graham left his Nortl 
Carolina mountain home, where hi 
had been preparing himself spiritu 
ally and physically for his greates 
test, he said, “I go to New York 
in fear and trembling.” But i 
Graham suffered from stage fright 
it was short-lived. He turned his 
crusade into the longest and biggest 
revival in evangelistic history. He 
preached to an average audience ot 
17,398 for ninety-seven nights, o1 
1,687,600 persons in all—a cumula- 
tive figure that counted the choir, 
counselors and ushers night after 
night. ; 

He exhorted another 331,500 in 
rallies at Yankee Stadium, Forest 
Hills Tennis Stadium, in Wall 
Street, Central Park, Harlem, Brook- 
lyn and Times Square. From 8,000,- 
000 to 10,000,000 heard him on net- 
work TV every Saturday night, and 
35,000 wrote in to say they had 
made “‘decisions for Christ.” ’ 

Sometimes hoarse but never si- 
lenced, Graham spoke at hotel 
breakfasts, luncheons and teas, to 
the Dutch Treat Club, and at lawn 
parties given by Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt Whitney and Jane Pick- 
ens Langley. He visited the Bowery; 
appeared on the TV shows of Steve 
Allen, Dave Garroway, John Cam- 
eron Swayze, and Tex McCrary and 
Jinx Falkenburg; presided over 
strategy conferences, lunched with 
Jackie Gleason, reviewed a Sunday- 
school parade, went to a jail to for- 
give a culprit seized while making 
off with a part of the collection, met 
with Beavan to hear progress reports 
on upcoming crusades in San Fran- 
cisco, England and Australia; lost 
seventeen pounds, wrote articles for 
magazines and newspapers, gave in- 
terviews, introduced from his plat- 
form his mother, Vice President 
Nixon, governors, senators, prize 
fighters, juvenile delinquents, base- 
ball players and motion-picture 
stars; read his Bible, prayed, and 
prepared his sermons. Sometimes, 
presumably, he slept. 

The most remarkable thing about 
Graham’s crusade was the contrast 
between the razzle-dazzle publicity, 
the show-business promotion and 
high-pressure sales techniques that 
huckstered the crowds to the arena, 
and the reverent atmosphere of the 
services inside. The choir sang beau- 
tifully, the prayers were short, the 
audiences quiet and respectful, and, 
ardently as Graham preaches, his 
invitations to the confused and 
lonely to surrender their burdens t 


Christ were directed more to the 
will than to the emotions, In fact, 
New York newspapers that had 
whooped it up in the pre-opening 
frenzy found the actual event so 
prosaic that after a short time few 
reporters other than those of the wire 
services covered the Garden regu- 
larly. It was just church, after all. 

When the crusade was over, 
Graham could report to the Protes- 
tant Council that he had executed 
his part of the contract by rejuvenat- 
ing the churches, for the time being 
at least, and had elicited a “‘deci- 
sion” from 56,767 inquirers, who 
had been offered a five-night indoc- 
trination course in Bible reading and 
prayer before being shuttled into 
churches of their choice. 

- Would there be a long-term gain 
substantial enough to make the time 
and money spent worth while? 
Would the converts, stimulated to 
religious fervor by Graham’s excit- 
ing sermons, find ‘regular church 
attendance disappointingly dull and 
soon drop out? Had the crusade 
proved to be a contrived stunt dam- 
aging to the prestige of the Protes- 
tant church? These are questions 
debated after every Graham cru- 
sade, and within the church itself, 
clergymen hotly take sides. 

It is probably inaccurate to call 
Graham’s methods, as the Christian 
Century termed them, a “strange 
new junction of Madison Avenue 
and Bible Belt.’’ In the 19th Cen- 
tury, Dwight L. Moody persuaded 
the churches to set up committees 
and furnish choirs, ushers and 
prayer groups. Billy Sunday brought 
Moody’s techniques to such a peak 
that in a business survey his organ- 
ization was rated the fifth most effi- 
cient in the country, just behind the 
National Cash Register Company. 
Except for a much higher operating 
cost, Graham’s organization func- 
tions like a carbon copy of Sunday’s. 

In setting up his 1917 New York 
revival, Billy Sunday, exactly as 
Graham did forty years later, used 
thirty-six team experts to persuade 
1500 churches to co-operate, or- 
ganized 7032 prayer groups, trained 
the same number of alternate choir 
singers, ushers and counselors, and 
tmployed buses and trains to bring 
n organized delegations. Sunday’s 
otal ten-week budget was only 
3320,000, while Graham spent $322,- 
08 for advertising and publicity 
(lone. But Sunday had his own rent- 
ree tabernacle at 168th Street and 
3roadway and no radio-TV tolls. 
oth used energetic promoters; 
jraham had Jerry Beavan while 
junday’s drumbeater was the famed 
vy Lee. Both men sent cards signed 
'y converts to churches; Graham, 
nlike Sunday, follows up vigor- 


ously to bring minister and convert to- 
gether. Sunday drew 1,250,000 in ten 
weeks compared to Graham’s 1,687,000 
in sixteen weeks. Graham counted 56,- 
767 converts; Sunday claimed 98,254. 
Graham’s associates say privately that 
Sunday’s conversion figures were ‘“‘no- 
toriously unreliable.” 

Further explanation given for Sun- 
day’s higher total is that he offered a 


Shapely, snow-capped Mt. Egmont 
framed in subtropical ferns. 


congratulatory handshake to every per- 
son who came forward, while Graham 
stands aloof. “If lasked people to come 
and shake my hand the number coming 
forward would treble,” Graham says. 
“T do not want them to come to me. I 
have no special power. I cannot forgive 
their sins. The touch of my hand might 
do harm, in that they would be looking 
to me rather than to Christ. I am far 


more interested in people being genuine 
in the expression of their faith in 
Christ.”’ On the face of it, however, un- 
less he almost doubled the true count, 
Evangelist Sunday is still the statistical 
champion of New York. 

But here the similarity between the 
two men ends because there are two 
Billy Grahams. One serves as an 
evangelistic arm of Protestant churches. 
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The other, as president of the Billy 
Graham Evangelistic Association, Inc., 
preaches weekly to followers in more 
than one hundred countries who hear 
sermons similar to those of the cru- 
sades. This Billy Graham’s headquar- 
ters are in Minneapolis. It is to this 
Minneapolis operation that observers 
who fear that Graham may be tempted 
one day to head his own cult should 


look. The association and its subsidi- 
aries have no church sponsors; the bus- 
iness is wholly between Graham and 
his followers. Their support enables 
him to reach, through his Hour of De- 
cision program, more than 20,000,000 
people every Sunday. More than seven 
hundred radio stations form his pulpit. 
Compared to this vast audience, the 
number who hear him for a few weeks 


React bs 


at a church-supported revival is small. 
He preaches fifty-two weeks a year 
over four networks on the North Amer- 
ican continent and from stations in 
such places as London, Glasgow, Paris, 
Mozambique, Seoul, Manila, Monte 
Carlo, Dakar, Calcutta and Tokyo. 
From Formosa his sermons are beamed 
into Red China. No other preacher in 
history ever had such a congregation. 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 
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The annual radio station and net- 
work charges for this international 
production amount to $1,500,000. 
To foot the bill, and meet expenses 
of ventures that have grown with the 
radio ministry, his devotees send 
him more than $2,000,000 a year. 

When Graham started his Hour 
of Decision radio program in 1950, 
he needed a receiving point for con- 
tributions. George Wilson, business 
manager of Minneapolis’ North- 
western Schools, of which Graham 
was then president, suggested a non- 
profit association. Wilson agreed to 
serve as secretary-treasurer, opened 
a one-room office and hired a 
stenographer. Today, Wilson has 
more than 200 employees working at 
batteries of the latest-model elec- 
tronic business machines in a four- 
story office building formerly occu- 
pied by Standard Oil. The heart of 
the business is a mailing list of 1,250,- 
000 names, kept “‘live”’ by dropping 
noncontributors after two years 
The entire list is circularized six te 
eight times a year for donations. 

How do you get on the list? Writ. 
ing a letter to Billy Graham will de 
it. Or you'll find yourself on it i 
you write in response to the radic 
offer of a free recording of Hoy 
Great Thou Art, by Beverly Shea 
Graham’s soloist. Or sign a decisior 
card at a Graham revival. Copies 0 
the cards signed by the 56,767 in. 
quirers at Madison Square Garden 
for example, were filed in Minne 
apolis. For three to six months the 
converts remain on a separate mail 
ing list and receive only religious in 
struction and encouragement. By 
then, they are presumed to be par 
of the great radio congregation anc 
go on the master list. 

The 1,250,000 names are tabbec 
on circular, electrically operate 
files which revolve continually like 
Tibetan prayer wheels. On a “‘maste’ 
run” day, automatic machines cal 
address 200,000 to 300,000 en 
velopes and stuff them with a pro 
fusely illustrated newsletter in whicl 
Graham records his activities, and ¢ 
business-return envelope which 
when opened, is seen to be a blank 
check. The letters make a candi 
request for contributions: “Pau 
considered it just as spiritual t 
talk about finances as he did abou 
the Resurrection. One fifth of al 
the teachings of Christ was givel 
over to money and stewardship. Th 
importance of giving money to th 
Lord’s work is one of the’ basi 
teachings of the New Testament 
Therefore, I make no hesitation t 
ask you in the name of Christ, poin 
blank, to continue helping us main 
tain this extensive ministry.” ; 

About 7500 donations, averagitl 
five dollars, are received each week 

i 


Acknowledgments are mailed within 
thirty-six hours. “If you don’t show 
gratitude promptly,” said an official, 
“they stop giving.” 

Another 4000 letters a week come 
from troubled personsasking Graham 
for advice. Perhaps a hundred are 
forwarded to the evangelist for his 
personal attention, and he uses five 
or six in his weekly newspaper col- 
umn; two ministers in the office re- 
ply to about 500, according to 
Graham. Most of the letters are an- 
swered by automatic machines. 
Seven women readers scan them for 
their import and mark them with 
colored symbols to indicate a cate- 

ps gory. The letters go to another room, 
SINGAPORE where typewriters operated by per- 
KNOWS THE PRESIDENTS forated tape give identical answers 
In Singapore — in Colombo, Karachi, | i forty categories such as: hus- 
Genoa—in storied ports around the world, band’s drunkenness, wife’s infidelity, 


the trim vessels of the President fleet are Deri y 
familiar and welcome visitors. Aboard are howto Pe ay »P cree Christian Bs apes 
passengers from far-off places in quest of ments, illegitimate birth, financial 
adventure and world discovery. insecurity, need of God and how to 
In their holds these President liners carry deal with wayward childr 

the fabulous products of American indus- awe rae 


try; from machines to medicine, from film If you are dismayed by the thought 
to frozen food. And from these same ports of anxious people receiving solace 
they bring home the varied bounty of the 


from a robot, Graham’s reply is: 


world. = 
Forty ships flying the American flag, and It bothers me too. But there are so 
APL’s world-famed eagle insignia, cease- many letters, they simply can’t be 
lessly plying four famous travel and trade answered individually and I feel 
routes. . 2 
Dea itis year on a we must give these people some kind 
world cruise! of help. As for the categories, I 
Be aboard on the morning the PRESIDENT asked Norm Peale and Bishop Sheen 
POLK OF PRESIDENT MONROE sails into about it. They told me that they had 


Singapore! Be aboard for Yokohama, for z 2 fs 
Hong Kong, for Bombay and all the other found their mail fell into about 
historic ports round the world, and for all forty categories too.” 

the shipboard fun between. Over 100 mem- 


ible days. Another Graham enterprise isthe | —=3\J EE : ee 
The PRESIDENT POLK and PRESIDENT MON- Grason Company, a taxpaying mail- 
BUE sail from New York and’San Fran- order house which sells albums of 
Risco every 8 weeks. Fares from $2525. musical scores from Graham’s films, 
New York to California—the fun way sheet music and recordings of hymns, 


Two weeks aboard the PRESIDENT POLK or books written by or about Graham, 


PRESIDENT MONROE sailing from New A : 
York. Enjoy daylight transit of the Pan- Bibles with prefaces by Graham, re- 


‘ama Canal and visit Acapulco en route to prints of his radio sermons (five ® / 
San Francisco. Fares from $550. cents each, cheaper in quantity), a l ° 
‘We California to the Orient photographs of members of the O 


Sail from San Francisco aboard the prEsI- Graham team “‘in action,” religious 
DENT CLEVELAND*, PRESIDENT HOOVER Or | calendars, religious comic books 
PRESIDENT WILSON* to Japan, the Philip- ; 
pines and Hong Kong on a 6-week cruise. priced at ten and twenty-five cents, 
b ae longer if you choose; tour Bangkok, and a vocal recording of the New 
igkor Wat, Singapore, India. Pressed for 


time? Travel one way by President liner, Testament at $20 per album. This 


theo ir. ise f f ‘ religious merchandise is advertised 5 
the other by air. Cruise fares from $1386, g Put your te MEAP aad aid Sgioy 


*Calls Honolulu twice each cruise. in letters sent to the mailing list, and 
See your travel agent for details. profits go into the evangelistic as- the perfection of Black & White Scotch 
ih sociation’s coffers. i : ¥ 
AMERICAN PRESIDENT Gidhain'd-claberieuWnnncapons Whisky. It’s a favorite the world over, 
LINES enterprise has won several business because its quality and character 
evsral.ofrices: . efficiency awards. Manager Wilson, 


: ! 
$1 California Street, San Francisco 4 who sometimes lectures on “‘sixty- never change! 


am | five ways to advertise a religious stig 
abli: | | meeting,” says proudly of it, “The : 
A + | Lord’s business deserves to be done 
' | with the finest methods man can de- a ve 
Sat || oem | “BLACK & WHITE 
ALBANY, NEW YORK stuffing machines replaces fifteen 
Lm people.” DeWitt Wallace, editor of = ! arate 
the Reader’s Digest, recently in- The colhe wih 
spected the headquarters. “It would 
be hard to imagine a more efficient BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86,8 PROOF 


and modern system,” he said. “It 
is my hope that one of our business | THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y. « SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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executives will be able to study the 
various operations carefully to see what 
equipment might be adapted to our use.” 

The tax-free association is governed 
by a board of fifteen business and pro- 
fessional men, lay members of various 
denominations in different parts of the 
country. Its operating overhead is pub- 
licized as being only two and three- 
quarters per cent, but, as Graham him- 


self says, “the word ‘overhead’ is mean- 
ingless unless one knows what is in- 
cluded.” Since contributions amount to 
considerably more than $2,000,000 and 
the radio tolls are $1,500,000, it appar- 
ently costs something like $500,000 a 
year to meet the payroll, pay travel ex- 
penses, printing bills, electricity, post- 
age—ain short, to keep the evangelist in 
business. The association has had an 


annual surplus ranging from $25,000 to 
$100,000, according to Graham, which 
is carried over to the following year in 
anticipation of the day when contribu- 
tions may lag behind expenses. 
Another operation Graham heads is 
World Wide Pictures, known until re- 
cently as the Billy Graham Evangelistic 
Films Corporation, which vividly dram- 
atizes the Graham invasion of a capital 
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or continent. Graham keeps a per- 
manent staff of twelve in Hollywood 
and hires professional actors and 
technicians for feature and short 
films. The latest, Miracle in Man- 
hattan, is a documentary-inspira- 
tional account of the New York re- 
vival, featuring Jinx Falkenburg and 
Tex McCrary as narrators. Its $60,- 
000 cost was borne by the New York 
crusade fund. Another, Mr. Texas, 
billed as the “first Christian West- 
ern,” depicts a wayward cowboy 
finding his way to Graham’s crusade 
at Fort Worth. Oil Town, U.S.A. 
juxtaposes the 1949 Texas City ship 
explosion and Graham’s crusade at 
Houston. The most ambitious was 
Fire on the Heather, a Cinemascope 
of the Scotland crusade. The films 
rent from $8 to $35 for church and 
home use, and also serve as valuable 
persuaders for Graham’s advance 
men. Before its recent reorganiza- 
tion, the film subsidiary operated at 
a loss. Now, Graham says, it is pay- 
ing off at the rate of $5000 a month 
a $400,000 note held by a Chicago 
bank. 

What kind of money is Graham, 
business executive, radio person- 
ality, magnetic orator and celebrated 
preacher, getting out of all this? Is he 
making a financial killing? Many 
people believe he is. Graham origi- 
nally took his pay in the traditional 
“love offering,’’ the collections made 
the last two nights of a revival. He 
split with Cliff Barrows, his song 
leader, and earned $20,000 from his 
fifty per cent share in 1949. At the 
end of a six-week stand at Atlanta in 
1950, newspaper photographs show- 
ing Graham and several bags of 
money, purportedly the amount he 
was taking out of town, proved to be 
bad publicity, With his evangelistic 
association thriving by then, he 
switched to a straight salary, $15,000 
a year. Since then, he has taken 
nothing but expenses for his per- 
sonal appearances: The changeover 
could be interpreted as a bit of book- 
keeping legerdemain. Though Gra- 
ham took no “love offering” during 
his sixteen weeks in Madison Square 
Garden, one offering per week was 
set aside for the Billy Graham 
Evangelistic Association. The total 
was $223,483.81, enough for the 
association to pay the salaries of 
Graham and his top team members 
for a year at least. These offerings 
amount to almost twice the $128,000 
“love offering” Billy Sunday got for 
his ten-week New York revival, alk 
of which Sunday signed over to the 
Red Cross and the Y.M.C.A. (In 
addition, the New York Protestant 
Council, discovering it had raised 
$217,618 more than Graham’s cru- 
sade cost, kept $67,618 for evange- 
listic work in New York, and gave 


$150,000 to Graham’s association 
for future TV sermons.) 

Far from making himself person- 
ally wealthy, Graham’s open-handed 
generosity and the lighthearted in- 
difference of his charity-minded wife 
and himself toward personal budget- 
ing have him in hot water with his 
bank and the U.S. Internal Revenue 
department. Graham and his Char- 
lotte lawyers met often at his moun- 
tain home during the past winter try- 
ing to get his tangled affairs in order. 
Graham is frankly willing to discuss 
his financial picture: 

“Tve been running into debt for 
quite some time,” he says cheerfully. 
“My wife has got used to the bank 
calling about an overdraft. To help 
us out, the association board in No- 
vember voted to raise my salary to 
$20,000, retroactive to January 1, 
1957. I accepted it, but when my wife 
and I talked it over, we decided it 
was more than a preacher should be 
paid. At my request, the board put 
my salary back to $15,000, beginning 
January 1, 1958. 

“For several years I have given the 
$7200 a year I am paid for my weekly 
newspaper column tothe association. 
Now the Internal Revenue depart- 
ment tells me this was personal in- 
come and I will have to pay income 
tax on it all the way back. It seems 
the law is, I should have announced 
ahead of time I intended to give it 
away. The revenue men seem like 
nice people and I hope some kind of 
settlement can be made. For the next 
year at least, though, I’ll have to keep 
the $7200 and pay taxes on it. 

“From my salary, on which I pay 
the usual Federal and state income 
taxes, my wife and I tithe, two thirds 
going to my Baptist church and one 
third to her Presbyterian church. 
But we also help a lot of poor people 
through her Presbyterian church. 
My lawyers tell me that in 1956 we 
gave away twenty-two per cent of 
my salary and twenty-three per cent 
in 1957. They are upset about it be- 
cause so much of it isn’t deductible. 
Tve told them I'll take their advice 
about trying to cut down by getting 
rid of my expensive-to-keep sheep 
and other things, but the Lord has 
been good to us and we will not cut 
down on our giving to the poor peo- 
ple in Montreat and elsewhere. 

“We have no money in the bank 
except the remnant of my current sal- 
ary check. We have no savings ac- 
counts and no investments in stocks 
or bonds. That checking account is 
all the money I have to my name. 

“Tn 1943, shortly after our mar- 
riage, we paid twelve dollars an acre 
for two hundred acres of a moun- 
tain above Montreat, but moved 
into a house in the town itself. Mon- 
treat is in the tourist section of 


North Carolina. A couple of years ago 
we decided we could no longer cope 
with tourists snapping cameras through 
windows and walking unceremoniously 
into our bedrooms. We felt that ex- 
posure to so much curiosity was very 
bad for the children. To shield them, 
we have put them in an Asheville pri- 
vate school run by two English ladies. 
This costs us $3000 a year. 


“Friends contributed labor and ma- 
terial and we built our present home on 
the mountaintop. You have seen it and 
know that it is modest, though we are 
very happy with it. The deed to our 
house has been put into a trust to be 
surrendered at our deaths to a church 
group. 

“The only other real estate I own is a 
half-interest in a farm which Dad 


bought and gave to my brother Melvin 
and me. Dad paid $25,000 for it, but it 
should increase in value. 

“All fees that I get from writing mag- 
azine articles and any honorarium for a 
speaking engagement I turn over to the 
association or some church group. My 
two books, Peace With God and The 
Secret of Happiness, have earned $105,- 
000 in royalties. I withdrew $10,000 to 
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and entertainment are yours whether you stay at one 
of Bermuda’s famous hotels, or enjoy island living more 
intimately in a guest house or cottage colony. 

Bermuda is only 700 miles from the mainland, with 
numerous daily flights by trans-Atlantic airlines; and 
weekly sailings on luxury ocean liners. To plan wisely, 
see your travel agent. And for a free Bermuda Vacation 
Kit, write to The Bermuda Trade Development Board, 
620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York. 
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help pay for the house. The balance 
is still held by my publishers. I was in 
the process of putting all this into an 
irrevocable trust for a mission or 
religious charity when my lawyers 
learned the Government considers it 
income and that if I take it out, I 
might have to pay about $50,000 
income tax on it. Whatever is 
worked out, all the money will go 
to charity. We intend to leave be- 
hind nothing that accrued during 
my ministry. The association carries 
a $50,000 insurance policy on my 
life, with my wife as beneficiary. I 
personally carry a $20,000 policy for 
the benefit of my wife, and four $5000 
policies for my children.” 

The children are Virginia, 12; 
Anne, 9; Ruth, 7; William Franklin, 
5, and a fifth, Nelson Edman, born 
January 12th. The Grahams plan to 
havesixchildren,andtheirhopeisthat 
all of them will become missionaries. 

If she had not met fellow student 
Billy Graham at Wheaton College, 
Illinois, in the early 1940’s, Ruth 
Graham would probably be a mis- 
sionary herself today. She was born 
in Tsingkiangpu, 250 miles north of 
Shanghai, where her father, Dr. L. 
Nelson Bell, a Presbyterian medical 
missionary, was in charge of a 380- 
bed hospital. Ruth spoke Chinese 
before she learned English; she had 
gone through high school in China 
and Korea when the Japanese in- 
vasion drove the family to the 
United States. Her parents now live 
in retirement in Montreat. 

After Wheaton, where she ma- 
jored in Bible, Ruth intended to go 
to Tibet as a missionary. She still 
yearns for the calling, but, she says, 
“T get a vicarious satisfaction from 
knowing that when Bill goes to the 
Far East he affects the lives of more 
people in a day than I could have 
done in years.”’ She reads biogra- 
phies of great missionaries to her 
children, hoping to inspire them as 
Billy Graham’s mother sought to in- 
spire him to the ministry when he 
was a boy on a dairy farm near 
Charlotte. “But I try not to over- 
burden them with religion,” says 
Mrs. Graham. “We want them to 
lead as normal lives as possible. We 
try to shield them from publicity, 
though each child had one trip to 
New York last summer to see his 
Daddy preach. They get spanked if 
they’re bad, and they get to see one 
or two children’s programs on tele- 
vision every day except Sunday.” 
(Mrs. Graham doesn’t care for tele- 
vision, though she enjoys listening to 
Chopin and Bach on a hi-fi set built 
into an early-day talking machine 
with a morning-glory horn; Graham 
watches only Westerns or the per- 
formance of an actor he has coun- 
seled.) Each night, when Graham is 
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at home, they conduct a family altar, 
with parents and children praying in 
turn, as was done at the Graham 
home in Billy’s boyhood. 

With her husband away much of 
the time, Ruth Graham has to per- 
form the chores of the man of the 
house. She repairs appliances, feeds 
the livestock, and dexterously steers 
a topless jeep.on the mountain roads 
to run errands and gather fireplace 
wood. While doing her housework, 
Mrs. Graham carries a Bible from 
room to room and sometimes be- 
comes so absorbed in it that she for- 
gets the unmade bed or unswept 
floor. She reads a chapter of Proverbs" 
every day and goes through the en- 
tire Bible once a year. “There is al- 
ways something new and wonderful 
to find,”’ she says, ‘‘and since I don’t 
enjoy housework anyway, it lightens 
the load.”” Mrs. Graham especially 
doesn’t like dishwashing. ‘My hints 
for an automatic dishwasher went 
unheeded until one week I fell ill and 
Bill had to do the dishes. It’s a very 
good electric dishwasher.” 

Mrs. Graham has been a blunt 
critic of her husband’s preaching 
techniques since their courting days, 
when she sat in the front pew while 
Graham earned his way through col- 
lege by preaching fiery sermons four 
or five times a week in Wheaton and 
Chicago churches. If Graham is 
comparatively restrained today, it 
was because she was willing to call 
him a “ham” when he used a corny 
Southern dialect to dramatize a con- 
versation between “‘li’l David and 
ol’ Saul,” and to tell him he needn’t 
shout to an audience of thirty as if he 
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were addressing a stadium crowd of 
30,000. Graham so depends on her 
opinion that he often writes her, “I 
think you would have liked my ser- 
mon tonight,” or “I wish you were 
here to help me prepare this sermon.” 
Though the Grahams do not 
smoke, play cards, dance, or go to 
the theater, Ruth Graham does not 
wear her religion dourly. Her vivacity 
matches her husband’s enthusiasm. 
Her laughter is quick and gay, her 
face has the photogenic bone struc- 
ture of a movie star, her figure is 
trim; she wears her dark brown hair 
parted on one side at shoulder 
length, uses lipstick, prefers flat 
sandals, and shops in the village 
wearing bright full-flowing skirts and 
loose blouses which, often, she has 
made herself. She makes much of 
her children’s clothing as well. 
When their home was built, she 
searched abandoned cabins for rare 
chestnut beams and paneling and 
furnished the house, which is a cross 
between a Swiss chalet and a ranch- 
style dwelling, with mountain an- 
tiques. She made all the draperies— 
“the material cost only twenty-five 
cents a yard,” she says proudly—and 
hunted in junkyards for jugs and 
bottles out of which to make lamps. 
“But Bill asked me to stop making 
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lamps because, he said, none of them 
worked.” 

When her husband returns from 
his wanderings, her main job is to 
put back on him the ten to twenty 
pounds he loses during a crusade. 
Since the Chinese dishes she mas- © 
tered as a young woman are wasted 
on him, she has learned, with the 
help of a Southern-style cook, to 
serve him country ham, steak, po- 
tatoes and hot biscuits with sorghum 
molasses. So that he might have rest, 


_she punctuated the winding road to 


the mountaintop with signs pleading 
for privacy. Her pleas have fallen on 
at least one group of deaf ears: - 
Graham’s wooded acres are in the 
heart of North Carolina’s flourishing 
white-lightning industry, and reve- 
nue officers have flushed four or five 
stills of moonshiners who apparently 
thought nobody would look for 
them on a preacher’s place. 

“But getting Bill to rest is impossi- 
ble,” his wife says resignedly. “Ex- 
cept when he is reading his Bible, he 
must always be in motion. He goes 
bear hunting in the Smokies, and is 
bored to death waiting on a stand all 
day for a bear that never appears. 
And he can’t endure sitting ona bank 
waiting for a nibble. He must have 
action. Every morning he is planning 
his next crusade, answering the 
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phone, having meetings around the 
dining-room table. Every afternoon 
he jumps in the car and heads for the 
golf course.” (Graham belongs to 
Asheville’s Biltmore Forest Country 
Club; the regular initiation fee is 
$850, but, asa minister, Graham was 
invited in for a bargain $75.) 

~ Inand around the house is a large 
menagerie: a great Dane and a 
huge white Pyrenees dog, a pup, 
several cats, pet birds, the Suffolk 
ram which butted the evangelist 
down a slope last October, and a 
mule. Many of these animals were 
gifts. Like a popular baseball player 
or the President, Graham receives 
many presents from admirers. He 
turns over cash gifts to his wife, who 
distributes them among foreign 
missions in which she is interested. 
When he receives a gift such as cuff 
links, neckties or a saddle horse, 
his delight is as open as a small 
boy’s on Christmas morning. He 
carries a gilt-inscribed card entitling 
him to a room at any Hilton hotel 
without a reservation. “There are 
only forty of these cards,” he says 
happily. “The only other religious 
figure to have one is Bishop Sheen.” 
A prized gift was the black Olds- 
mobile “98” sedan which he drives 
through the Blue Ridge mountains 
with the same impetuosity that 


characterizes his sermons. Not long 
ago a Wisconsin fan delivered to 
his house a gaudy convertible. “I 
couldn’t be seen driving that!” 
Graham exclaimed; on second 
thought, he passed it on to his per- 
sonal secretaries. Not a gift, but at 
his disposal on a “‘call-up-at-any- 
time” basis, is a specially fitted DC-3 
plane belonging to a Texan. 

“Texans are wonderful people,” 
he says. “I think of Texas as my 
second home. I have my member- 
ship in the First Baptist Church of 
Dallas. One reason is, if I belonged 
to a Baptist church in the neighbor- 
hood, they would continually be ask- 
ing me to work in church affairs. 
When I’m at home I attend my wife’s 
Presbyterian church and naturally 
they don’t ask me to do anything.” 

Graham is seen so often in the 
company of Government leaders that 
some people have wondered whether 
he exerts an influence on political 
policy. But he is quick to deny po- 
litical pressure. “It would be a 
tragedy,”’ he says, “if through the 
wiles of Satan I should be led into 
anything that might be construed 
as political.” 

Politicians enjoy being photo- 
graphed with the celebrated 
preacher, but Graham says, “I 
make every effort not to let it 
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appear that I favor one Party over the 
other. If I’m seen with Nixon, I try to 
be seen as soon as possible with Harri- 
man. I count Secretary Dulles a friend, 
but Senator Hubert Humphrey is also 
a good friend of mine. Representative 
John McCormack, a Catholic, is the 
best friend I have in Washington.” 
Despite his disavowals, several news- 
paper editors have speculated whether 
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Graham might not be Presidential tim- 
ber. Graham has a quick answer: “TI 
have been called to a higher calling 
than the Presidency.” He gives the 
United States Senate a similar brush- 
off. 

“Just recently,” he declared, “a 
United States senator, a good friend, 
representing a group of conservative 
Democratic senators, came to my house 
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and asked me to enter the primary 
against Senator Kerr Scott, Demo- 
cratic incumbent from North Carolina. 
I asked him, “Why should I demote my- 
self to be a senator?” 

Arrogant as this may sound, Graham 
is not boasting of personal achieve- 
ment. He simply considers that the 
humblest missionary is engaged in a 
more important task than that of a 
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statesman dealing with mundane af- 
fairs. Furthermore, he insists, “TI 
would be a terrible flop in politics. 
For if I tried to glorify myself, God 
would desert me and I would be 
mute and alone. I must continue 
preaching the positive power of 
Christ to change lives.” 

Toward what destiny, then, is 
Graham heading? 

From colonial times onward 
major American evangelists have 
appeared at intervals of about forty 
years and have been effective during 
a ten-to-twenty-year span, with the 
latter years a time of waning popu- 
larity as the revival fervor sub- 
sided. 

Graham is well aware of that. 
There is evidence that he may try to 
escape the fate of other evangelists 
by attempting to alter the course of 
history. These days he is telling 
his team that they must now look 
beyond city-wide revivals and win 
“strategic areas’’ of the world from 
“the immorality of Communism.” 
Calling “Communism the greatest 
threat to Christianity in history,” 
he recalls how “the preaching of 
Paul was influential in breaking the 
back of the pagan Roman Empire 
eventually.” He speaks more often 
of the Apostles whose martyrdom 
made their names endure. © 

Recently I asked Billy Graham 
what a “good news” evangelist, 
who attacks: no existing institutions 
as reformers do, could hope for be- 
yond rising and then declining pop- 
ularity. The question agitated him 
extremely. 

“I might have to become a re- 
former!” he said, jumping to his 
feet and pacing the room with long 
strides. ‘I am being attacked all over 
the South for my race views. I get 
incredibly obscene letters from the 
Ku Klux Klan. Who can say 
whether the Klan might become 
powerful again? I am attacked by 
extreme fundamentalists from the . 
right and extreme liberals from the 
left. Pharisees! It could easily be 
that a crisis—Communism or some 
other social upheaval—would arise 
in which I would have to suffer 
martyrdom. Remember that Christ 
was extremely popular the first two 
years of His ministry. They came 
from everywhere to hear Him and 
praise Him. Then they tore Him 
apart!” 

His eyes burning, his whole body 
animated, he drew himself to that 
tallness which has entranced mil- 
lions. With his chin uplifted, and the 
boyishly crooked smile playing on 
his lips, he said: 

“IT must take my stand for the 
Lord and be prepared to pay for it. 
If I must die for my Lord, I will 
gladly die!” THE END 
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day. The last two months there 
had been special classes—how to 
walk, and curtsy; how to hold a 
scepter gracefully. All the queens 
were tutored. There was a short, 
heavyish woman who came to the 
house, three times a week. And 
the living room was cleared of 
people, and the doors closed. “‘The 
scepter—here take it now.” The first 
time she had tried it—dipping to the 
floor in a wide deep curtsy (they 
practiced in one of her old ball 
dresses, the one she had worn to the 
Proteus ball last year and could 
never wear again)—the weight of the 
scepter surprised her. ““‘Don’t clutch 
it,” her teacher had said, “‘hold it 
straight out.” She tried. And dropped 
it. She looked at it for a second, as it 
rolled in small circles, and burst into 
fears. Her teacher spent the rest of 
the hour consoling her. 
The next time was better. 


She would leave the house early 
before the streets became almost im- 
passable and would sit in the stands 
of the Boston Club on Canal Street. 
Then she would receive the formal 


toast of the king from his throne 
atop a float. The limousine, which 
had slipped into the drive very early 
in the morning, was waiting. A cou- 
ple of motorcycles were leaning by 
it: the police had come too; they 
were drinking—coffee or whisky, as 
they pleased—in the kitchen. 

When they started out finally, the 
sirens full open, they made very slow 
progress. People refused to move 
out of the way. They stared and 
waved at her. ““Hi, Queen!” 

Her grandmother had been Car- 
nival royalty, and her great-grand- 
father. So had her cousins and her 
cousins-in-law. As she thought about 
that, she found herself sitting a bit 
straighter on the seat. The little un- 
certain quiver that had been in the 
corners of her smile smoothed out. 
And she remembered her instruc- 


tions: don’t smile so that your eyes. 


crinkle or you’ll photograph badly. 
She had practiced it so often before, 
it was easy now. After all, didn’t it 
run in the family? 


But the day isn’t all glitter and 
beautiful well-bred young ladies and 
polite gentlemen in masks. The 
whole city is up and about, roaring 
and drunk. New Orleans is always 
alive and vital, but it isn’t always 
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gentle and refined. The rowdy and the 
exclusive mingle, somewhat warily, on 

* Mardi Gras Day. 

_ This is the one day when all serious 
business stops. There is hardly a store 
open anywhere in the city. Yet the race 
track is going full blast, and all over 
the city the bars have to bring in extra 
supplies of liquor, and hire extra 


bouncers. The seamy underside of the 
Mardi Gras celebration jams the police 
switchboard with calls. A_ six-foot 
monkey has a long tail that is weighted 
with shot; he carries it over his arm, 
debonairly, and occasionally uses it as 
a blackjack. A young woman is giving 
a strip-tease show from the top of a car 
parked in the sacrosanct precincts of 
the Garden District. She is not even 
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wearing the conventional strippers’ 
flesh-colored scanties. Kids have 
driven a car into Bayou St. John. 
And one of the city’s leading citi- 
zens, in a fit of depression brought 
on by Carnival alcohol, has climbed 
into the bathtub and used a shotgun 
on himself. 

It’s rough and rowdy in the streets. 
There is little the police can do when 
thousands of drunks crowd into the 
small upper French Quarter and 
Canal Street. By ten o’clock people 
are packed shoulder to shoulder. 
There is a characteristic smell. P’'d 
recognize it anywhere. It’s a mixture 
of grease paint, and sweat, and the 
crisp odor of the new cotton poplin 
of the costumes, of peanuts, of mus- 
tard, of cheap wine and beer and 
bourbon. Underfoot are broken 
bottles and beer cans. Couples kiss 
and neck, and nobody particularly 
notices. Transvestites in lace cock- 
tail dresses and beaded bags pose 
and giggle. From their convent win- 
dows on Orleans Street Negro nuns 
lean out and watch the proceedings. 
It’s Coney Island with a strong 
Mediterranean flavor, 

This is for hoi polloi. All along the 
parade route there are grandstands, 
Some are simple commercial affairs 
with seats for sale. Others, like the 
ones in front of the Boston Club, 
have considerable prestige. One 
couple, socially prominent years 
ago, but fallen on evil days, follow 
the same routine each year: they 
hint discreetly to friends that they 
have an invitation to the stands in 
front of the Boston Club. On Mardi 
Gras they dress in their best and 
noisily leave their house for Canal 
Street. There is always a tremendous 
crowd around the Boston Club en- 
trance, and they shove and push 
their way through, purposefully. 
Right at the door, they whip out 
rubber masks, pop them over their 
heads, and slip back into the crowd. 
As children we followed them one 
day and saw the transformation. 

The next night, after Ash Wednes- 
day services, they mentioned the 
splendid view they had had of the 
parade. We children giggled. The 
oldest said, ‘““We didn’t see you 
there!” 

The woman’s voice was very soft 
and assured, “But my dear,”’ she 
said, “‘you must have.’ 

The whole adult world closed 
around us. We were hustled away. 
“Don’t pay the least mind to eral 
heard somebody say, “‘she is so near- 
sighted.” 


Mardi Gras day is gaudy, vicious, 
colorful. New Orleanians love it or 
hate it, with about equal intensity, 

But there is one group many of 
whom regard it with a mixture of 
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disdain and unhappiness: the New 
Orleans Creoles, those descendants 
of the early French and Spanish set- 
tlers. They are very self-consciously 
aware of their heritage. They can tell 
you to the last distant cousin exactly 
how they are related. They make 
strenuous efforts to retain their own 
culture and not be sucked into the 
swirling Americanization of New 
Orleans. They are acutely aware that 
they are descendants of a brilliant, 
dashing group, whose men (at least 
in fiction) were always brave and 
whose women were always beauti- 
ful. Unfortunately, time has left 
them little more than memories. 

These Creoles are beginning to 
disappear as a separate group. Few 
of them have kept their language, 
their customs. Most seem to have 
forgotten their heritage; except for 
their occasionally French names, 
they are much like the New Orlean- 
ians of American descent. Some of 
the older Creoles have left the city. 
“Only thing to do,” one told me, “‘is 
to leave New Orleans and forget the 
whole thing. Then your children will 
be happy.” Overly dramatic, but he 
meant it. 

With certain tremendous excep- 
tions, the Creoles who remain are, at 
best, comfortably middle class; they 
simply do not have the money for a 
social life in any grand and formal 
way. They are of the classic pattern 
of down-at-the-heels Southern aris- 
tocracy, but with a French accent. 
They are rigid in their rules of eti- 
quette, ultraconservative in their 
politics. If invited to a ball, they 
may be too proud to accept, since 
they cannot afford to dress in the 
fashion of their ancestors. 

They are instinctive aristocrats; if 
a thing becomes acceptable to a 
large group, they immediately re- 
gard it as vulgar. New Year’s Day, 
for example, was once a great visit- 
ing time for Creole New Orleanians. 
The day became popular with the 
city as a whole, and the Creoles, 
conversely, found it less and less de- 
sirable. When I was a child, there 
was an old woman whose blood was 
very blue indeed by Louisiana stand- 
ards. She did not entertain on New 
Year’s Day—that would be com- 
mon. But she could not completely 
forget a day that had meant so much 
to her ancestors. So she placed a 
wicker basket, adorned with gay 
ribbons, before her front door so 
that friends could drop their cards 
into it. 

The Creoles entertain on Mardi 
Gras—after all, Lent and fasting 
start the next day. And they tell one 
another stories each knows by heart: 
what the parties were like at the 
deMarigny place across Lake Pont- 
chartrain; how brave Aunt Zeline 


was during the yellow fever; all the 
whispered scandals of a hundred years 
ago. But they seem acutely miserable 
during the Carnival season. 

The names one sees as queens and 
maids of the balls are American mostly. 
New Orleans is not Creole any more. 


There is one triumphant survivor of 
the city’s Latin past—Carnival. Strictly 


speaking, Carnival is the period from 
Twelfth Night through Shrove Tuesday. 
Mardi Gras is just one day, the last day 
of the Carnival season. Carnival is the 
heart of New Orleans’ social season, 
and Mardi Gras is the height of the 
festivities. 

Out of season, New Orleans is con- 
siderably relaxed. The proper New 
Orleanians will associate with and 
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admit that they enjoy the company of 
people who do not belong. I’ve seen 
this apparent acceptance deceive peo- 
. ple into believing that they have ar- 
rived. The real test comes with Carni- 
val. Then society becomes exclusive. 
One couple who are friendly with the 
best New Orleanians during the off- 
season find themselves excluded from 
the very Carnival functions they have 


learned to value most highly. They 
have made a face-saving adjustment— 
they leave town. They find it ‘‘abso- 
lutely necessary” to be in New York, or 
Europe, or the Caribbean. 

The matter of being accepted by so- 
cial New Orleans is not merely a matter 
of money, though this is more impor- 
tant than most will admit. New Or- 
leanians recall that once a Queen of 


Rex was a working girl, a member 
of a well-known family in straitened 
circumstances. But ordinarily the 
queens and the maids of the courts 
have a long tradition of wealth. 

Society in New Orleans, more 
than any other place I know, is a 
family thing. What one can do or be 
is limited by what one’s parents were 
and to a lesser degree by one’s 
grandparents. It is almost feudal. It 
is far from the rough-and-tumble so- 
ciety of Texas. 


CROWNING TOUCH TO THE COCKTAIL HOUR... 


By dusk on Mardi Gras the streets 
are empty except for occasional 
groups of maskers staggering along. 
The crowds in the bars and res- 
taurants are quieter. They are 
gathering strength for the evening’s 
revelry. In an hour or so the streets 
will again be packed by a jolly, dis- 
orderly mob. 

The young queen and her court 
have gone home to dress for the ball. 
They are at the height of their tri- 
umph. By tomorrow they’ll be for- 
gotten in the scramble to be chosen 
for next year’s royalty. But tonight 
thousands of eyes will watch her as 
she presides with her court at the 
Rex ball. Among the watchers will 
be a handful of teen-age girls whose 
envy will be modified by the com- 
forting thought that such aspirations 
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are not completely beyond their 
reach. 

One such teen-ager is Alice, who is 
walking with her family toward the 
auditorium where the ball will be 
held. Actually the balls are rather 
stereotyped, but nothing could be > 
more exciting to a sixteen-year-old 
girl, seeing her first Mardi Gras ball. 

She and her family have come 
early because they want good seats. 
And though she is mildly uncom- 
fortable in her satin slippers, she 
feels very grown up for her sixteen 
years. The night is cold, quite cold 
for New Orleans, and there is a 
wind. The clouds overhead are thick - 
and low and threaten rain. She can 
hardly remember a Mardi Gras that 
was sunny and warm. She shivers a 
little, and begins to worry about her 
hair in the damp. 

“It’s going to rain,” somebody’ 
says. 

“Tt always rains on Mardi Gras.” 

“It snowed once.’”’ That was her 
great-uncle. They had had dinner 
together, a family dinner, and had 
crowded the room with the immedi- 
ate family, before walking the few 
blocks over to the auditorium. “It 
snowed—let me see, it must have 
been in ’99.” 

The bricks underfoot are slippery 
with the damp. When her family is 


in a group like this—she looks over 
her shoulder: they are strung along 
in threes and fours almost the length 
of the city block—when they are all 
together, she feels lost. But now she 
remembers something her mother 
told her one day: her family will give 
her a great advantage. With so many 
uncles and cousins in the proper 
Carnival Krewes she will never lack 
for invitations. 

The Krewes are private clubs that 
give balls and stage parades solely 
for the amusement of their members. 
Each member has a certain number 
of ball invitations, never enough to 
supply the brisk demand. 

Alice and her family walk through 
old Congo’Square to the auditorium 
where the ball is to be held. The 
foyer and the halls of the auditorium 
are jammed. Alice sniffs at the mix- 
ture of odors: damp fur and a hun- 
dred different perfumes. It’s funny, 
she thinks, how the perfumes in New 
Orleans always seem to smell like 
the little roots of vetiver her grand- 
mother puts in her linen closet. They 
find seats halfway up in the balcony. 
Behind them someone is saying, ““My 
dear, I just can remember when the 
invitations were delivered by a foot- 
man. And they were always in some 
kind of trinket. All done so nicely— 
mailing is so impersonal!” 


Her mother touches Alice’s arm. 
“There,” she says, “is the call-out 
section.” 

A very few lucky girls have call- 
out invitations. They sit in a special 
section, from which they are called 
by name for dances with the masked 
members of the Krewe. The pattern 
of Carnival balls varies from Krewe 
to Krewe, in each case being deter- 
mined by tradition. All limit dancing 
to members of the Krewe, the court 
and the call-outs. Most include a 
grand march of royalty and Krewe, 
and a tableau in the theme of the 
ball, though the Krewe of Rex does 
not. And all are subjected to minute 
scrutiny by the observers. 

“They did Paradise Lost,” some- 
one is saying, ‘“‘and it was just beau- 
tiful, but the best they ever did was 
in ’27, when they sang.” 

With the hum and the chatter and 
the rustle of silks and taffetas all 
around her, Alice begins to build a 
dream. She can see herself where the 
queen is now with her court. She can 
imagine it so clearly that she feels al- 
most the weight of the scepter in her 
hand, and the tug of the mantle at 
her shoulders. All over the audito- 
rium, as the dancers swirl, scores of 
teen-age girls are dreaming the same 
dream. Some day they will be Queen 
of the Mardi gras. THE END 
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THE ANTIC ARTS 


Bert Lahr: Clown 


by Frederic Morton 


un 


He has worried himself 
into one of the funniest men 


who ever lived 


@ What makes a great clown? Strange, 
strange things. 

All was glitter in the rehearsal halls of the 
Hotel Woodstock, a hundred yards from 
Times Square. Cyril Ritchard, director of 
the proceedings, let the brass buttons of his 
blue blazer shine, let his fine-beveled Ox- 
onian-accented voice ring. Jimmy Durante 
mauled a piano, strangled a cigar, and 
cawed with a glory that made the rafters 
sigh. In a corner Duke Ellington’s feet beat 
out a rhythm with an arranger. 

Stage managers, designers, script girls— 
they glittered, too, even though they were 
made of flesh and hypertension like you and 
me. On that day their shoes were shinier, 
their tranquilizer jokes more poignant, and 
their personal Trendex ratings higher than 
usual. For one thing, the pressure wasn’t 
on yet in the first week of rehearsal. For 
another, this wasn’t going to be merely a 
Spectacular, but a Grandiose—an NBC 
hour-and-a-half Grandiose. Six hundred 
thousand dollars would be spent in the two 
weeks between now and air time, and six 
hundred thousand American dollars is a 
fine, decent sum, a heart-warming concept, 
the kind of thing that makes people proud 
to be in show business. 

Only one conservatively dressed gentle- 
man seemed a little distant from it all. A 
great number of chairs surrounded him: 
Dante chairs, Chippendale chairs, grand- 
father chairs, swing chairs, footstools, love 
seats, hassocks. He tried them all, lowering 
and lifting himself, sometimes with a faint 
mumble, sometimes with a little frown. He 
looked like a furniture manufacturer whose 
fall line had been dumped by mischance in 
the midst of a TV madness, and who, as he 
examined each item, discovered the profit 
margin had been calculated a bit too low. 


When Ritchard or Durante called him 
into a conference, he looked even more like 
an outsider. Durante would announce in 
orthodox show-biz jargon, “Hey, we gotta 
plant this line to make it pay off.’ The gen- 
tleman would agree in sedate layman’s lan- 
guage, ““Yes, we should set up a better mo- 
tivation for it.” 

A script writer would be called; the gen- 
tleman would resume the mournfulness of 
his chair calculations. 

Then something amazing happened. 

“Shall we do the act?” Mr. Ritchard 
asked. The gentleman shuffled over. Du- 
rante struck a couple of bars. And the gen- 
tleman who only the moment before had 
brooded over the piano as though wonder- 
ing if it was pawnable—the gentleman 
raised himself to his toes and became a 
demon. His eyes became close-set, deep-set, 
wicked little instruments which outgleamed 
the cuff links of the executive producer. The 
scar on his bald head waxed noble and ab- 
surd at the same time. Alive came his 
cheeks with a hundred wrinkles dancing a 
preposterous jig around the caldron of a 
mouth. The gentleman’s face, in other 
words, burst into Bert Lahr. 

From his lips came a sound indescribable. 
Perhaps a Wagnerian tenor could achieve it, 
if in the midst of wooing Kriemhild he were 
given a hotfoot. 

Ououououououououououch—how dot 
voman could cook! 

(a few bars by Durante; a moment for 
Lahr to soothe his stomach with both 
hands, to abate the fond pain of memory, 
and go on) 

Her bread vas like anshel fool’s cake! 

(forefinger pronouncing the first of many 
unheard-of truths) 

Vhy, she could make zoopmeat and gif it 
one look— 

(the miracle contorting shoulder, wagging 
head, catching voice) 

And it tasted like shlaughterhouse shteak ! 

(fist acrash on the piano, defying the 
world’s incredulity) 


Behind the spaniel face and heroic incompetence 
is everything laughable—and lovable—in all of us. 


Her zoop had a flavor like—like bitches 
and cream, 

(belly trembles with Proustian delights) 

Her pancakes—ach— 

(hands intertwine, melt lusciously into 
each other) 

Vhat a bootiful dreaeaeaeam . . . 

(sudden descent into stern basso-pro- 
fundo passion) 

And her oyshters and fishes .. . 

(arm outstretched portentously) 

Were simply—(suspense!)—zalicious !! 

(the case proved, the ecstasy utter, the 
volume monumental) 

ACH, GOTT, HOW DOT VOMAN COULD 
CooK! JAWOHL! 

“Bert, absolutely exquisite,” Ritchard 
said. 

“Boit!’’ Durante said. ““Cripes!”’ 

But they could not stay the deep somber- 
ness that flooded back across Lahr’s face. I 
went home with him to his Fifth Avenue 
apartment and the somberness survived a 
hearty welcome from his wife, a former Cin- 
cinnati beauty queen, from his two children 
and one peppy Scotty. His somberness 
weighed on me when we went through his 
huge scrapbooks together. “Look at that.” 
He pointed at his unknown, shoddily pho- 
tographed self of the ’20’s. The comparison 
with present fame would have swelled other 
stars’ breasts. Lahr’s finger tapped the pic- 
ture with gentle rue: “I was a bit slimmer 
then.” Continued on Page 125 
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Continued from Page 123 

The next moment he burst out 
with the ‘“‘Ach, Gott, How Dot 
Voman” routine. When Lahr is in 
rehearsal, he is never out of it. Now 
I began to see the connection between 
the griever for waistlines and the 
zinger of zoopmeats. Even while his 
features wallowed in anshel fool’s 
cake, one tiny segment of his face 
remained disenchanted. The end of 
an eyebrow would hold out against 
the jubilation going on all around it. 
Then it, too, was swept up—but the 
nose hung pensive. The nose would 
sniff, swell (bitches and cream!) just 
as the left ear grew wistful. 

Thus dot voman’s shlaughter- 
house shteak, her oyshters, her 
fishes, and all the other marvels of 
this world became very funny as 
well as a little sad. And by some 
screwball magic, reflected in Lahr’s 
facial welter was the ludicrousness 
of man’s appetites together with 
their piteous vanity. The mugger 
uses muscular co-ordination; the 
clown, muscular compassion. 


Lahr’s career as a clown began 
when he ran away from home in 
1910, at fifteen, and crashed bur- 
lesque with the German accent of his 
father, a Yorkville upholsterer. Lahr 
became the ““Wadsh going on dere?” 
“Dutch” teacher of the school skits 
popular then. In the teens of the cen- 
tury burlicue was still a comedian’s 
and not yet a buttock’s medium; 
Lahr soon developed the Maniacal 
Artist, the Bombastic Baritone, the 
Eccentric Cop. He invented the still- 
infamous Ooooong-Ooooong which 
expresses the soul of Dostoevski 
with the bray of a donkey. All the 
dusty footlights from Frisco to the 
Harlem River, from New Orleans to 
Boston, shone on the gradual per- 
fection of his pratfalls. To the 
splashing of spittoons, to the jiggling 
of girly music, he forged the intrica- 
cies of his timing and the education 
of his leers. The customers roared 
when the Eccentric Cop became con- 
fidential : “If ’m not drunk—hoop!— 
I wasted seven dollars!” 

He mastered burlesque. He 
switched, with success, to the higher 
sphere of vaudeville. Then he en- 
tered musical comedy to conquer it 
the only way it can be conquered— 
in a single night. On October 10, 
1928, a tuneful farce called Hold 
Everything bounced into the Broad- 
hurst Theater. Lahr was Gink, the 
punch-drunk pug whose ““Boy oh boy 
oh boy” has become a treasured re- 
source of the American language. 
On October 11, 1928. all New York 
knew that Bert Lahr was Bert Lahr. 
It said so in lights. 

Ever since, he has been one of the 
greats of the musical stage. But, as 


he says, “Two big ones got away.” 
The two were radio and the movies. 
“I can’t stand there with a script,” 
Lahr once confessed during radio’s 
heyday. “I’ve got to move.” As to 
the movies, Lahr acted the classic 
lion of The Wizard of Oz. He called 
his family to the West Coast, bought 
himself an $85,000 swimming pool 
complete with house. A few years 
and some so-so roles later he fell 
back to New York: ““Well, how many 
lion parts are there?” 

These very failures have kept Lahr 
pure. He never coarsened into the 
brass of the night-club ace, never 
achieved microphone slickness nor 
the varnish of Hollywood. He needed 
the stage to keep his comic intuitions 
warm. And he remained somberly, 
outrageously himself: a broad comic 
who is deep; a troubled buffoon. 

It took a play outside all categories 
to do the outsider justice. In Waiting 
for Godot, Broadway’s 1956 enigma, 
Lahr played a bum who dawdled 
with another while waiting for a 
third. He ate a carrot, took off a 
shoe, ministered to his abdomen 
and, before the plotless, almost play- 
less play was over, put more human 
truth on the stage than can be found 
in six thousand reels of Todd-AO. 
How he did it will never be known. 
What he did was a sensation. It re- 
turned him to the limelight, which 
in 1958 language means big-time TV. 

That’s where I found him when 
I went back to the Woodstock. The 
atmosphere had changed. This was 
on-the-air day minus five. It was 
also—drumbeats!—McCann-Erick- 
son day minus zero. Today the ad- 
vertising agency that packaged the 
show was coming over, and in our 
time they who package are God. 
Throughout the Woodstock the trum- 
pets of the Last Judgment were heard. 

The blue blazer was off Mr. Ritch- 
ard. Durante had relinquished hat 
and cigar. There were filled ash trays, 
soggy coffee containers and dulled 
pencil sharpeners. The stocking of 
ascript girl—sign of supreme crisis— 
had a run. 

Lahr, though, seemed untouched. 
The maze of chairs he wandered in 
had become even greater. Bieder- 
meier chairs had been added; Em- 
pire, Renaissance, drugstore stools— 
so many that I was sure everyone 
else in Manhattan must be standing. 
Each time Lahr sat down on one, 
still another would be brought in. 
If this was a form of torture, he 
didn’t appear surprised by it. 

Philosophical pensiveness creased 
Lahr’s face but anxiety was abroad 
in the room. An assistant carrying 
dialogue cards followed wherever he 
went, but Lahr, instead of shoring up 
his memory, just kept waving be- 
mused hello’s to him. Now and then 
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he would come over to me and de- 
liver himself of some mild complaints, 
none of which had anything to do 
with the problem at hand. 

“I’ve been up since five in the 
morning, you know, doing a film in- 


sert for a Kraft show.” Sadly hum- - 


ming, he went back to the chairs. 
“Years ago the average fellow went 
to the show once every two weeks. 
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The Viking has a new look. She’s 
level riding, stays high and dry. 
Chrome-framed windshield. 

New cam and lever positive 
steering, too. Ideal for sea and inland 
waterway cruising, fishing and skiing. 


All-African mahogany planked hull. Optional 


convertible top. 
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Seeing a star was a big thing. Now 
he sees fifty stars every time he turns 
on the TY. And his kid says, ‘Aw, 
he stinks,’ and turns you off. It 
makes stars cheap.” Sadly humming, 
back to the chairs. 

“lve got to go to my dentist on 
Sunday... .” 

But I never found out more about 
his dentist. At that moment there 


RAVEN 22’ 
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let others hug the shore 


The open sea beckons you. Century’s new, husky Raven 
runs level, comes up beautifully through the swells and 
keeps you dry in a sea. She makes over 30 mph and 
is comfort-inspired for cruising, off-shore fishing, 
and skiing! Bunks under forward deck. Live bait 
tank/ice chest with drain. Weather top and 
side curtains. Cam and lever positive 
steering. All-African mahogany 


CENTURY BOAT COMPANY 
box 500, manistee, michigan - 


was a peal of thunder. Preceded by a 
bellhop and a column of fire, the 
ad-agency men had arrived. 

A hush invested the room. An- 
other uncanny change snapped Lahr 
into his lecture on the history of 
chairs. It was an oration pronounced 
in the accent of an Oxford don 
trapped in a Marx Brothers uni- 
verse. The speaker’s exhibits went 


planked hull. Details on request. 
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awry in his hand; everything he sat 
on committed treason; his tongue 
tripped him into atrocious mala- 
props. The discourse on chairs de- 
generated, despite the don’s at- 
tempts at dignity, into a desperate 
preoccupation with the care and 
easement of his own derriére. 

It looked like a hilarious bit. 
Though there were days of rehearsal 
left, Lahr’s performance was already 
beautifully knit. The agency men be- 
held what they had packaged, and, 
lo! it was good. They smiled and 
vanished in a cloud of charcoal 
pink. How the mortals rejoiced! 

But Lahr, humming sadly, put on 
his coat. “It’s not coming across,” 
he said. “It won’t do.” And he went 
out into the rain. 

Durante, Ritchard, etc. went to 
the N.B.C. studios in Brooklyn, 
after the manner of all Grandioses 
when they are within five days of air 
time. The chairs went, too, and in 
Brooklyn they multiplied. 

I will never forget a certain mo- 
ment on the day before the broad- 
cast. Yet another chair was borne 
into the studio, the ultimate chair, 
the final exertion of the prop de- 
partment. The chair of chairs. It had 
not merely arms and legs, but wings 
and lips and heart and a social con- 
science. And the moment three 
panting stagehands touched it to 
the ground, Lahr came out of the 
control booth with the producer. 
The chair bit had just been elim- 
inated. At a dress rehearsal forty 
high-school girls hadn’t laughed at 
it enough. The stagehands began to 
remove all the chairs for redistribu- 
tion to all the looted living rooms 
throughout the world. 

“Now, what do you think of the 
other parts of the show?” Lahr 
asked me with gentle grievousness. 

I couldn’t give him reassurance; I 
needed it myself. 

“So he’s got you worried too,” 
said actor Simon Oakland, who had 
toured with Lahr in Harvey. “Why, 
he used to come in with such a face 
before each show he gave us the 
shakes. And you know what? It’s 
his worry that makes him such a 
great comic. It gives him insight or 
energy or something. The more I 
worry, the wobblier I get. The more 
he worries, the more exact he gets in 
his timing. It’s weird!” 

“He seems to be sort of upset 
most of the time,’ said Herbert 
Berghof, who had directed Lahr in 
Godot. “You can’t encourage him, . 
nor can anything really get him 
down—not even a giant TV show. 
He’s one of the few remaining Prim- 
itives. I mean he is unslick, he moves 
completely according to his own 
laws. He is a genius, God help him.” 

Continued on Page 128 
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1.“‘Anybody but a novice like me would have 
dropped that rope like a hot pdtato,” writes Francis 
Shields, an American friend of Canadian Club. “It 
happened at a meeting of Canadian balloon clubs 
south of Montreal. My friend Tony Fairbanks was 
in the basket; [’d been helping to release the moor- 
ing. Suddenly a gust of wind lifted the balloon sky- 
ward and I found myself the tail of the kite. 


4.,‘‘Best view of the trip came when 
we got our land-legs back and Tony 
broke out the bottle he’d packed. Might 
have known it would be Canadian Club?’ 


2.75 feet up over the St. Lawrence River, I was 
still trying to shinny up the rope to Tony’s basket. 
Lucky for me that rope was dry. But it’s still hard to 
climb a rope when your fingers are crossed. 


3.“ ‘Thought you were a goner,’ Tony said when he 
hauled me aboard. We were 100 feet up then, swinging silently 
below the big nylon bagful of cooking gas. I didn’t breathe 
easy until we were down and intact 3 hours and 40 miles later. 
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“Sure, Boit worries,” Durante 
said a few minutes before show 
time. ‘Everybody knows that. Why, 
when we started to woik on this bit 
here, he looked like he’d never know 
a line. But today—boy, if I don’t 
watch out, he’s gonna walk away 
with the whole thing!” 

Durante’s eyes gleamed. The on 
THE AIR sign lit up. The solemnity- 
cum-dancing-girls of which a TV 
Grandiose largely consists started to 
splash across the nation’s screens. 
At his first cue Lahr came out dazed 
from under a cable, gave an electric 
performance and, after the finale, 
faded away, dazed, in a Carey Cad- 
illac, munching on a sandwich. 

“Well,” I said next day over 
lunch at the Lambs’, Lahr’s favorite 
club, “‘aren’t you happy?” The no- 
tices lay before us. Though com- 
ments on the show were mixed, 
Lahr was almost unanimously 
praised. Fellow Lambs kept smack- 
ing his back. 

“Bert, you were the living end!” 

“T hate to say this, Bert, but you 
made Jimmy look old.” 

Lahr picked at his dessert, helpless 
and puzzled. “‘Aren’t you happy?” 
I repeated. 

“Oh, I don’t know. They con- 
sider me.a dean around here. I guess 
they want to be reverent or some- 
thing.” 

And just then, on our way out, 
Lahr’s agent called: The show had 
had a Trendex of over 32, more than 
twice the viewers of any other pro- 
gram in its time slot. 

“Is Trendex reverent too?’ I 
asked him on the street. 

“Trendex? No,” he said, and he 
smiled. But then he put out his 
hands. “It’s beginning to rain. You 
can never get a taxi when it rains.” 

He raised his arm to hail one. He 
raised it as only a great clown can— 
with a high, somewhat  bathetic 
flourish, with a heroic incompe- 
tence. There was no trick to that 
gesture, only truth. In that gesture 
there lay the difference between the 
clever quick comics with the inside 
jokes, who can make us laugh at the 
latest in the latest way—between 
them and the clown Lahr, who has 
us smile at what is timeless in us. 
That ability is magic. It brings down 
houses and arrests taxis. One stopped 
right in front of us though there 
were hailers left and right. 

“You name it, buddy, and we’ll 
go there,” the driver said with a 
kindness unwonted among New 
York cabbies. He hadn’t recognized 
Lahr, but I had the feeling that from 
then on he’d understand a little bet- 
ter how ridiculous it is to be human 
and how human to be ridiculous. 

THE END 
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Alabama’s unspoiled Gulf of Mexico 
beaches offer semi-tropical vacations at 
most reasonable rates. Southern pines, 
palms and sand dunes form a backdrop 
to the Alabama shoreline. Enjoy surf 
swimming, pier fishing, or deep sea 
fishing in chartered boats. See Mobile 
Bay, Forts Morgan and Gaines, his- 
toric Mobile, Dauphin Island, and Gulf 
Shores. The shrimp fieet at Bayou La- 
Batre, where the Spanish moss hangs 
from old oaks at the water’s edge, is an 
artist’s paradise. Exotic flowers bloom 
in internationally famous gardens. 


North Alabama offers the great TVA 
lakes for fresh water fishing and water 
sports. There are giant caverns at 
Guntersville. A hugh gorge splits the 
mountains near Fort Payne, and world 
famous Ave Maria Grotto is at Cullman. 


Throughout Alabama there are road- 
side picnic tables, a friendly Highway 
Patrol to assist you, and nine State 
Parks. 
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Vulcan, the world’s largest iron Statue, from the top of Red 
Mountain overlooks the great steel city of Birmingham where 
blast furnaces light the night sky. Visit Natural Bridge and The 
Dismals. Enjoy the scenic mountain drives at Mount Cheaha, 
Talladega. There’s Kowaliga Beach on Lake Martin near Alex- 
ander City—and nearby there’s Horseshoe Bend where Andrew 
Jackson defeated the Creek Indian Nation. Visit the Indian 
museum at Moundville, near Tuscaloosa, and the First White 
House of the Confederacy at Montgomery, as Jeff Davis left it 
nearly 100 years ago. 
Come and see for yourself what Alabama is really like. 

James E. Fotsom, Governor 
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hardtop highways. 
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The Thrifty Way 


See More of Europe the care- 
free, LINJEBUSS motor coach 
way! Europe’s big cities and 
small villages will enchant 
you on a relaxing, pre- 
planned tour by LingEBuss. 
Large, modern coaches with 
English-speaking hostess, 
radio, pantry, lavatory. Over- 
night stops at select hotels. 


Thrifty, all-inclusivetours give 
you more for your money 
on LINsEBUuss. Sixteen tours 
from 6 to 30 days. 


Typical Tour: Classic Spain 
16 days—$285. Eight depar- 
tures from Paris to Bordeaux, 
Madrid, Seville, Granada, 
Valencia, Barcelona, Paris. 


See your Travel Agent or write: 
LinsEBuss INTERNATIONAL 
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AMERICA’S 
FINEST LIBRARY 
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room, which has an incredibly rich 
collection of records for all the Eng- 
lish parishes and what are appar- 
ently complete files of all the publi- 
cations issued by local history and 
antiquarian societies. There is noth- 
ing about Stratford or any other 
English town that cannot be recon- 
structed there, and as for 16th Cen- 
tury London, it can be rebuilt street 
by street and almost house by house. 
There were many other rooms I 
used also. The books in the Jewish 
Division threw a new and unexpected 
light on Shylock, the Arents To- 
bacco Collection was a wonderful 
source of information on Tudor 
gardens and Tudor inns, the Art 
Division gave me material on cos- 
tumes, and the Theatre Collection, 
the Music Division and the Prints 
Division were all invaluable. I spent 
especially excited and joyful hours 
in the Reserve Division, although I 
cannot imagine why it is called that. 
Over the door it says ““Rare Books” 
and the user has the furtive delight 
of ringing a little bell for the attend- 
ant and having the door locked again 
behind him. I remember once put- 
ting in a call slip here for the First 
Folio of Shakespeare, expecting 
only a facsimile. But when it arrived 
it was the precious original itself. 
A grateful user of this room once 
remarked that “the atmosphere it 
creates should make the books very 
happy.” The books are happy, I 
think. They are fiercely overcrowded 
and warring with each other, for 
space, but if I were a book and had 
the choice of only one resting place, 
I would choose The New York Pub- 
lic Library. For nothing would come 
between me and the reader, and the 
whole resources of a huge, friendly 
and magnificent institution are bent 
to a single purpose: that we should 
find one another. THE END 


“FOR A BETTER-READ, 
BETTER-INFORMED AMERICA” 


National Library Week 
March 16-22, 1958 
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BOGOTA 
QUITO - LIMA 


Meet your hostess in the Red Ruana* 
on direct nonstop flights, between the 
capitals of COLOMBIA, ECUADOR and 
PERU ... same day arrival in Lima. 

Luxury and dependability enjoyed 
by over a million passengers a year... 
First Class and Tourist on the Oldest 
Airline in the Americas. 
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Mr. Waring 
chose the Lowrey 


Organ for his 


home... 


Fred Waring says: 


“Everybody from beginner 
to expert gets more 


from a Lowrey.” 


Holiday Modern in walnut, $995. One of several 
Lowrey models in a wide range of prices. 
All models slightly higher in the Far West 


Like so many fine musicians, Fred Waring has found that the 
range of this fabulous instrument makes it an endless source of 
satisfaction. Yet the Lowrey is so simple to play that even 
beginners can make beautiful music on it. 


Lowrey exclusives include a wide range of percussion voicings, 
pedal and keyboard sustain, easy-to-play touch-tabs for 

instant tonal changes. Also, the Lowrey “Glide” for slide trombone 
and other realistic effects. And of prime importance, 

no other spinet can produce such true organ tones. 


See and hear for yourself at your Lowrey dealer’s. 
Ask him about easy budget terms and free home trial. 


LOWREY organs 


The Lowrey Organ Company « 7373 N. Cicero Ave., Lincolnwood, Chicago 30, Illinois 
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BRITAIN’S 
WEST POINT 


Continued from Page 93 


was hidden behind a large, black and 
strangely fierce mustache. He said, 
“Hullo, Jack. Good God, where did 
you get that tie?” He glanced at his 
watch. “Come on over to the mess 
for a pink gin.” 

It had taken a long time—206 
years to be exact—for Sandhurst to 
catch up with the legend, especially 
strong in the United States, that it 
was the only military cadet college 
in England, but it had succeeded at 
last. In future there will be no cause 
for that baffled stare I used to see on 
all sides when some upright, British, 
and obviously military type would 
state that his education had been at, 
say, Wellington and the Shop in- 
stead of the expected Eton and Sand- 
hurst. In fact, there used to be three 
military cadet colleges in England— 
the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich, founded in 1741 and generally 
known as the Shop; the Royal Mili- 
tary College, founded in 1799 at High 
Wycombe but moved in 1812 to its 
present position at Sandhurst, thirty 
miles southwest of London; and the 
cadet college of the Honourable 
East India Company, at Addis- 
combe. This last, from which young 
men entered the military service of 
the Company in India, did not long 
survive the Mutiny of 1857 which 
destroyed the Company itself. From 
then on, candidates for the Indian 
Army came to Sandhurst. The Shop 
used to train officers for the artil- 
lery, engineers and signals—Chinese. 
Gordon, Kitchener and Alanbrooke 
are among its more famous alumni, 
and Faraday was on its teaching 
staff for twenty-nine years—but it 
had been realized, long before 
World War II, that its buildings were 
out of date and that its site, increas- 
ingly submerged by the brick-and- 
stone tide of London, had become 
unsuited to its purpose. So in 1939 
the Shop also ceased to function. 
But it was not till 1947 that Sand- 
hurst, now called the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy and given a brand- 
new crest and motto—Serve to 
Lead—undertook the training of 
cadets for commissions in all sery- 
ices of the British Army. 

The nine hundred cadets are se- 
lected, as for a considerable time 
past, on the basis of a written ex- 


amination and an “interview” by a 


board of officers and civil servants. 
The interview used to be a perfunc- 
tory affair if one had the right ac- 
cent and played the right games, but 
now it is a three-day session during 
which the candidate’s qualities are 
very cloSely assessed. There is noth- 
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ing equivalent to congressional or 
presidential appointment. 

So this Sandhurst that I was visit- 
ing had become an academy instead 
of a college, and was not quite the 
same institution that my father and 
I had attended, although the visible 
differences were not great. It still 
stood in semimonastic “isolation 
among the pines, rhododendrons, 
and heath of the Bagshot Sands; the 
vast and ugly brick pile of the New 
Buildings still glowered through the 
trees at the classic simplicity of the 
Old; the young men still pirouetted 
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and stamped in that brand of drill, 
more like flamenco dancing than 
military exercise, favored by the 
Brigade of Guards (who provide 
most of the sergeants of the drill 
staff); the band still stood on the 
steps of the Old Buildings, end- 
lessly tootling their quick marches. 
It was a small thing that the very 
large soldier who used to play the 
piccolo was no longer among the 
bandsmen, and that the cadets wore 
battle dress with white collar patches 
instead of the tunics and baggy 
khaki plus fours of 1933; but then, 
my father would feel outraged that 
they were not wearing the scarlet- 
and-blue of 1901. 
It is not quite so small a thing that 
the young men are now called Officer 
Cadets instead of the traditional 
Gentleman Cadets. ‘“‘Gentleman” of 
course to some extent became a 
dirty word under the socialist gov- 
ernment, and there is a social-eco- — 
nomic revolution going on in Eng- 
land, but I think the change is partly 
due to the fact that war is no longer 
a gentlemanly affair. In the old days, 
also, a cadet’s parents paid high tui- 
tion to keep him at Sandhurst, and 
his submission to Sandhurst disci- 
pline was purely voluntary. Now the 
cadet is already in the enlisted ranks 
of the army when he takes the Sand- 
hurst examination, or is sent there 
for a fewmonths’ experience as soon 
as he has passed, and the State not 
only pays for his board, lodging and 
tuition but also gives him about a 
Continued on Page 133 


To the readers of Holiday— 
May we send you... with our compliments . . . the finest 


vacation guide of its kind ever published 


DA iy si Colorful . . . informative . . . completely indexed, this 
new Vacation Guide helps you choose from hundreds 


NEW 1958 EDITION of vacation ideas in New York State. Every attraction 

is included . . . many are pictured in beautiful color 
plates. You’ll find more than 1,000 descriptions of 
vacation sites . . . plus complete infor- 
mation on how to reach them over 
the “Highways of History” in New 
York State. Send for your copy today. 


“Vacationlands”™ gives you full details on what 
to see and where to stay on your trip, tells how to 
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dollar a day in pay. Thus, he cannot 
expect to enjoy the freedoms and 
lordly attitudes of the young gentle- 
men who flourished in a world that 
must have seemed especially de- 
signed for their pleasure. To the old- 
time cadet, military rank meant a 
great deal less than social standing, 
and though there are still some regi- 
ments whose officers wear no rank 
badges in mess, this “old boy” atti- 
tude is no longer the framework on 
which officers’ relationships with 
each other are based, and the change 
of a cadet’s title at Sandhurst is a 
recognition of the fact. (But, during 
the fighting of 1941, a major general 
was overheard speaking thus to a 
lieutenant colonel about a lieuten- 
ant, all Sandhurst, all cavalry: 
“Harry, would you care to send a 
strong patrol up the Euphrates to- 
morrow?” “All right, George, that 
seems a sound idea.” “Thank you, 
Harry. Who d’you have in mind 
to send?” “Oh, I don’t know, 


George. I haven’t really given the 
matter much thought. . . . I believe 
it’s Peter’s turn.” “Peter? Peter! 
D’you think he’ll go?’’) 

There have been few years when 
Sandhurst did not number among 
its cadets at least one British or for- 
eign royal personage. In my time we 
had the Earl of Macduff, great- 
grandson of Queen Victoria; a gen- 
eration earlier it was the present 
Duke of Gloucester, then Prince 
Henry. Dukes, marquesses, vis- 
counts, barons, emirs, and Middle 
Eastern monarchs have always been 
common. Sandhurst treats them all 
the same—‘‘Mr. Trevor,’ ‘Mr. 
Lord Tomnoddy,” “Mr. Prince 
*Enry,” then the bloodcurdling 
shriek commanding us to stiffen our 
backs, to cease to be idle, not to 
carry ourselves like so many preg- 
nant nursemaids—“‘sir!”’ 

My old servant, who had been 
working at Sandhurst for about 
thirty years, summed it up when I 
went to see him in his pantry. 
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“Not so devil-may-care as your lot,” 
he said, pausing in his polishing of a 
pair of immaculate boots. And, “Things 
cost money these days,” said Freddie 
Graham, brigadier and assistant com- 
mandant of the Academy. ‘“‘They didn’t 
in our time.’’ They did, of course, but 
money itself was not so important. If 
we felt like starting a bonfire of chairs, 
or throwing a few bicycles off the roof, 
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we did it. Sooner or later we’d be 
marched in front of the company com- 
mander, fined the cost of the breakage 
and given fourteen days’ restrictions. 
We would salute and march out. We 
weren't rich, but one could always 
scrounge the odd pound or two some- 
where, often by borrowing it from the 
servants, so—what the hell? Nowadays 
a single sofa might cost a hundred 
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pounds, and if it is damaged there 
will be a court of inquiry attended by 
two generals and a senior civil serv- 
ant from the War Office, all yam- 
mering with fright lest the British 
Taxpayer hear of it. The old Sand- 
hurst, like the old army from which 
it sprang, had a low opinion of tax- 
payers and no opinion at all of pub- 
licity and public relations. 

There used to be no pretense that 
a cadet was being given a liberal ed- 
ucation at Sandhurst. They put him 
on the Square and taught him drill; 
they put him on a horse and taught 
him to ride, in case he was the type 
of cad who didn’t already know; 
they taught him fencing, boxing, 
bayonet fighting, military law, map 
reading, field sketching and elemen- 
tary tactics; they allowed him to 
throw a tremendous summer hop, 
the June Ball, when the gymnasium 
became alive with bunting, beautiful 
girls and a thousand peacock-hued 
mess dresses. After eighteen months 
he slow-marched up the steps and 
through the great doorway—he was 
just nineteen or twenty—and they 
said, “Off you go now, you little 
horror, and join your regiment. 
That’s where you'll really learn to be 
an Officer.” 

The modern cadet spends two full 
years at Sandhurst and only half his 


hours are devoted to military sub- 
jects; the other half he devotes to 
mathematics, physical science, polit- 
ical science, economics, interna- 
tional relations, modern languages, 
and the constitutional processes of 
the British Commonwealth. He 
doesn’t get a degree, but he’ll be a 
much better educated and a more 
civilized young man than his prede- 
cessors. And yet my heart goes out 
to the cadet, destined for the Grena- 
diers, who stood up in the Hall of 
Study and said to the professor, 
“Sir, can you give me any reason 
why an officer of the Brigade of 
Guards should be expected to know 
what a neutron is?” 

“It’s not so barbaric a place as it 
was in our time,”’ my friend Ken- 
neth said, mixing another pink gin. 
No, I thought, and not so barbaric 
for us as for our fathers, and so on, 
back for at least a hundred and fifty 
years; only, what we would call say- 
agery our ancestors regarded as 
mere horseplay. In those days if a 
cadet incurred the contempt of his 
fellows, they were likely to take gen- 
tlemanly action. They might strip 
him and hold him for ten minutes in 
a tub of freezing water on a Febru- 
ary night and then let him hang out 
a third-story window by his finger- 
nails for another ten; or they might 
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tar and feather him; or dry-scrub 
and horsewhip him; or set fire to his 
room and his personal treasures. 
There were gang fights on an enor- 
mous scale, pistols and knives being 
about the only weapons barred. 

In plain language, the cadets of 
old used to have fits of hooliganism, 
yet they were kind to their sisters 
and hardly ever kicked old ladies; it 
was just Sandhurst, the times, and 
growing pains. The modern officer 
cadet is not a hooligan. On the other 
hand he can join a parachute-jump- 
ing club; and there are clubs and so- 
cieties dedicated to music, debating, 
drama, carpentry, ballet and practi- 
cally every other conceivable human 
interest. 

There has always been a certain 
spontaneity about Sandhurst. Here 
is my father, reminiscing about a 
June night of ’02: “We were all 
walking about in twos and threes in 
front of the college after mess. Ev- 
eryone had a sense of grievance (the 
whole college’s leave had been stopped 
because the authorities could not find 
‘out who had made five separate at- 
tempts to burn the place down), and 
we were railing at the injustice of it 
all when a civilian chose that psycho- 
logical moment to cycle through the 
grounds. This was too much for some 
twenty of the more turbulent spirits 
and they rushed at him and pulled 
him off his bike. They then repented, 
offered him cigarettes and allowed 
him to proceed. But the excitement 
attracted others who wanted to be in 
the fun, and before the man had 
gone more than a few yards there 
was a yelling mob of a hundred after 
him. He started to pedal for dear 
life, but it was too late; he was 
caught and pulled off his machine 
and then cigarettes were fairly show- 
ered on him. After a short breathing 
space he was allowed to go again. 
This time he was given twenty yards’ 
start and, with a roar, the whole col- 
lege was after him. I have never seen 
anyone pedal harder, and this time 
he got away. 

“By now everybody’s blood was 
roused. Someone shouted “To the 
Fair!’ and we all rushed down the 
drive to the main gate. When we got 
to the Fair there was some slight 
delay as the attendants wanted us to 
pay before entering, then someone 
knocked over the money table and 
we all barged in.” 

I asked Kenneth whether the 
cadets were still likely to do this 
kind of thing. He shook his head. 
He thought it unlikely that there 
would ever be a recurrence of the 
occasion when one of the Senior 
Under Officers, possibly bored by 
’ his status as a military paragon, or- 
dered his whole company out of 
bed at 1:00 a.m. and fell them in on 


the Square, each man carrying in one 
hand his chamber and in the other a 
candle and a matchbox. Then he 
marched them down to the lake, bade 
them light the candles and set them 
firmly in the jerries, and launched the 
fleet onto the wind-swept waters. It 
must have been a wonderful and eerie 
sight, well worth the losing of the 
under-officer’s gorgeous curlicues. 


Roam the South Seas in Spring 


I walked with Kenneth along a teem- 
ing corridor. Parades were over and 
the hall was crowded with young offi- 
cer cadets, fresh-faced, talking loudly, 
some in uniform, some with pipes 
between their teeth and budding mus- 
taches on their upper lips, some in the 
mufti that they favor these days—green 
hats worn with the side brims turned up 
in the manner once popular with 
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broken-down actors; narrow corduroy 
trousers, immensely long hacking jack- 
ets. And outside, of course, was the 
inevitable group of beautiful young 
men in breeches of cavalry twill, gleam- 
ing boots and white stocks, waiting for 
a taxi to take them to an afternoon’s 
fox hunting with the Garth. They were 
glancing impatiently at their watches. 
That was one of the hallmarks of 
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Sandhurst. Everyone was always in 
a hurry. Up in the morning, dress 
frantically, pause in front of the long 
mirror, run downstairs. Fall in for 
Shaving Parade. The eager breathing 
of the staff as they went down the 
line behind us, chanting, “Haircut, 
haircut, haircut!’’ (There was a fel- 
low in Five who got his hair cut 
three times in one day.) Fall out for 
breakfast. First parade. Lightning 
change into gym clothes, dash down- 
stairs again, fall in panting, stiff as a 
ramrod. Fall out for midmorning 
break, run to the Fancy Goods 
Store for coffee and a bun. (My fa- 
ther: “Never less than a hundred 
cadets struggling to get to or from 
the counter . . . come away holding 
a small paper bag above the 
crush . . . contained milk . . . prob- 
lem was to get it upstairs to your 
room. ...”) On parade! The Hall of 
Study for this one is in the New 
Building. Yank the bicycles out of 
the racks. “In twos, number!” 
“Move to the right in half sec- 
tions . . . half sections, right!” Whip 
the wheel of the bike to the right, 
““Walk—march! . Prepare to 
mount—mount!”” Hop, hop, hop, 
on!—and off we wobbled. 

Here they were, eddying about 
and giving the impression of being 
late for something even though they 
had no appointments for a couple 
of hours, if then. I looked at their 
different expressions and confirmed 
my suspicion that Sandhurst as an 
entity does not exist, and never 
had. There are Sandhurst football, 
hockey, and boxing teams, and so 
on, but neither they nor their op- 
ponents are nationally known and 
there is no Sandhurst stadium to 
enforce, by proximity, a sense of 
unity. The company means much 
more than the Academy and a foot- 
ball Blue is revered not for his feats 
when playing in the red-and-white 
of the Academy against outside foes 
but for his value as the star of his 
company’s team. Strong, sometimes 
bitter rivalry is near the core of the 
Sandhurst spirit and each company 
used to have quirks of behavior as 
jealously preserved as the traditions 
of the regiments. For example, most 
companies would shout loud and 
hearty encouragement, such as, 
“Well played!’ and “Come on, 
chaps!’ and “Feet, feet, feet!’ to 
their gladiators on the playing field; 
but we of Five, the old cavalry com- 
pany, would chant only “Lovely 
Five,” and that in a very weary and 
decadent manner. Now the com- 
panies have been increased in num- 
ber and sternly named after military 
occasions like Alamein, Dettingen, 
Burma and the like, but I am sure 
some eccentric traditionalist still ad- 
heres to the old form and lisps 
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“Lovely Waterloo” as his team 
breaks fast from the scrimmage. 

I hope so, because the individual- 
ity of each cadet was and is the real 
root of the Sandhurst genius. What- 
ever he does on the Square, or for 
the company, the cadet’s true 
strength lies in the fact that he is be- 
ing allowed to discover that he is 
a separate and inviolable person 
whose fate is in his own hands. The 
corps as a body, entirely unorgan- 
ized but forming self-appointed ex- 
ecutive committees with lightning 
speed as each occasion arose, used 
to punish deviations from the Code 
with speed and appalling savagery— 
and probably still does, without the 
savagery—but the Code itself was a 
very roomy affair and within it no 
attempt was made to enforce uni- 
formity. One could be a devotee of 
the theater, books, armored strategy 
or whisky; the wilting aesthete was 
allowed his place with the same 
readiness as the bouncing athlete 
and the budding rakehell; no one 
cared a damn whether you collected 
stamps, Bach, or chorus girls. In 
the evening one room would contain 
three young men burnishing bay- 
onets and making a book on the 
2:30 race at Epsom, while next door 
four young men polished rifles and 
argued heatedly about Ireland; in 
both cases, the extra occupants were 
invited guests, for each cadet has 
always had a room to himself. 


But it was time to go and Kenneth 
telephoned for the Camberley taxi to 
take me to the station. The Square 
was dotted with young men on bi- 
cycles and on foot, all heading for 
the unguarded gates. They would be 


recognizable wherever they went, in 


spite of the fact that a Sandhurst 
cadet hardly ever wears a uniform 
off the:grounds. The supernaturally 
straight backs, the caps, the long- 
skirted coats formed a uniform, too, 
of a strangely touching dogginess. 
Poor devils, I thought suddenly, 
they’re growing up in a world of 
change but they’re not being excused 
anything. They know that, to satisfy 
themselves, they must learn both the 
old and the new. They must find out 
about tailors, trade unions, the vin- 
tage years of champagne and the 
physics of a chain reaction. They 
must find out about women from 
the appropriate sources in London, 
Aldershot and even Camberley, but 
if the authorities catch them at it 
their fate will be much worse than 
ours. They must learn how much 
wine they can hold, but if they mis- 
calculate they won’t be judged by 
the old lordly standards but by the 
new, sober rules, which have at last 
accorded an army officer a place in 
decent middle-class society. 
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Swiss National Tourist Office 
Dept. 8-5, 10 West 49th St., New York 20, N. Y. 
661 Market St., San Francisco 5, Cal. 
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in Chicago, Ottawa, and 

* Toronto. You'll enjoy it in 
every tender aged steak served 
in the Sherman’s famous 
Porterhouse restaurant. 
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famous old pioneer outposts—to Civil War battlefields that 
changed the course of history—to the old stamping grounds of 
Daniel Boone, Kit Carson, Mark Twain—to the Shepherd of 
the Hills country, the beginning of the Santa Fe 

\, =e Trail, the birthplace of the Pony Express—to great 
springs that gush torrents up to 840 million 
gallons a day—to thousands of acres of 
picturesque Ozark scenery and dozens of 


quaint old river towns. 


And when you’ve “seen the sights’? and are 
ready for a bit of city life, there’s big- 
league baseball and outdoor opera 

every summer in St. Louis and 
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Missouri Division of Resources and Devel- 
opment Dept. C843, Jefferson City, Missouri 


Mail 


Please send literature as checked below. 
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for colorful interest guide map and principal highways, how to get 
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They seemed to be bearing up un- 
der it, and I smiled to see a hurrying 
pair peer noncommittally at me in 
the taxi, trying to decide whether 
they should salute this strangely 
military-looking civilian, and risk 
loss of self-respect if that’s all he 
was, or not salute him (on a bi- 
cycle—brace, eyes front, chin up, 
arms straight) and risk company 
commander’s orders for failing to 
recognize an officer. 

My train came in and I sat back in 
a corner seat ruminating on the dif- 
ference between Sandhurst and its 
sister institution, which I know 
slightly and admire much—the U.S. 
Military Academy at West Point. 
There is, first, a great disparity in lo- 
cal loyalty. It is not pure accident 
that while the West Point football 
team is called ““Army,” the Sand- 
hurst team is “Sandhurst” and noth- 
ing more. At Sandhurst there are no 
class reunions; indeed, few ever go 
back there except on business; no 
one feels that he owes the place any 
special kind of allegiance; I never 
heard of a man keeping his Sand- 
hurst uniform as several ex-West 
Pointers I know have preserved 
their hallowed gray. You went to 
Sandhurst, you had a good time ora 
bad time, did well or ill, and went on 
your way rejoicing to be out in the 
world. A British officer’s loyalty is to 
the regiment or corps whose uni- 
form he wears for the first twenty- 
five years of his service. Sandhurst is 
merely the place where he left his 
boyhood, learned something about 
soldiering, more about the strange 
person that was his newly adult self. 
In the process, he made a fool of 
himself now and again, and found 
the authorities to be reasonable 
about these inevitable misjudgments. 

Almost an officer and not quite a 
gentleman: that used to be the 
standard description of the Sand- 
hurst cadet. I do not think it is so 
applicable now. The West Pointer as 
I know him is better behaved and 
generally more adult than the Sand- 
hurst cadet of old, but this is chang- 
ing, partly because the Sandhurst 
course is of greater value than it 
used to be, partly through a change 
of mores. It must also be remem- 
bered that the buying and selling of 
commissions, which made any mili- 
tary college function in something 
of a spiritual vacuum, only ceased in 
the British Army in 1871; and that 
West Point offers a full four-year 
course with a degree as Bachelor of 
Science at the end of it, so the 
Pointer actually is more grown up. 
Yet the Sandhurst cadet, European 
and so never wholly young, would 
regard the Point’s honor system as a 
curiously innocent and American 
device. The world doesn’t run on 
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honor, he might say, and even if it 
does, then telling tales out of school, 
except in the case of murder, treason 
and the like, is not honorable; and 
finally, honor is a private thing, not 
to be judged by an Honor Court, 
not even by Sandhurst, nor the 
army. He might say, to explain him- 
self further: “I come to Sandhurst 
wanting to know what are the rules 


and the punishments, both in the 


army and in life; let me be told, and 
I'll decide for myself how ll act.” 
Generally speaking, Sandhurst an- 
swers him, the authorities expound- 
ing and administering the written 
law, his fellow cadets the unwritten. 


The train was running through 
the suburbs of London, the im- 
perial capital whose nearness has al- 
ways had such an effect on Sand- 
hurst manners and modes. Neu- 
trons, indeed! Something of a 
change from The Four Feathers, The 
Thin Red Line, and the cadet, 
dressed in white tie and tails, who 
arrived at a deb’s party driving a 
stolen steam roller! But still the 
young men strut and run and bicycle 
to and fro, and still the miserable 
fellow who allows a speck of dust to 
mar the white sheen of his cere- 
monial belt is charged with being 
Disgustingly filthy on parade (but 
they don’t polish the hobnails under 


their boots any more—Idle!). Still’ 


each sergeant major gives himself 
conniptions to bring his company to 
perfection for the Sovereign’s Pa- 
rade, when the bayonets glitter in 
sudden unison and each movement 
flashes like a metallic explosion. 
Still, twice a year, as the band plays 
Auld Lang Syne, the cadets slow- 
march up the wide steps, between 
the Doric pillars, and into the great 
entrance hall—followed by the ad- 
jutant, on his horse. Then, without 
word of command, they fall out; 
and for a quarter of them, Sandhurst 
is suddenly finished, gone, like a 
broken mirror, the pieces already 
flying all over the globe to take their 
places in the muster rolls of the regi- 
ments which, through the diverse 
pressures of Sandhurst, have helped 
to mold them and which, in turn, 
they will help to mold—the Life 
Guards; the Royal Horse Guards 
(the Blues); the Ist King’s Dragoon 
Guards; the 2nd Dragoon Guards 
(the Queen’s Bays); the Corps of the 
Royal Engineers; the Royal Scots 
(the Royal Regiment), the Ist of 
Foot; the Queen’s Royal Regiment, 
the 2nd of Foot ... and so on down 
the Army List, in strict order of 
seniority—except, of course, that 
when on parade with their guns the 
Royal Horse Artillery have preced- 
ence over everyone else, and take the 
right of the line. 


Soon they will no longer be cadets. 
Soon the postman will bring to their 
homes an envelope, stiffened by card- 
board. Inside it they will find a sheet of 
parchment which, after reciting the 
style and titles of their Sovereign, opens 
with a phrase which most of those young 
men will find a little sobering: To our 
Trusty and well beloved. ...Greeting !We, 
reposing especial Trust and Confidence 


in your Loyalty, Courage, and good 
Conduct... .” 

The young men will-read on. When 
they have finished, their mothers will 
have the parchment framed, for in the 
bottom right-hand corner it bears the 
Sovereign’s signature—Elizabeth R. 
But the young men will understand, 
only then, that Sandhurst has ended; 
and the world begun. THE END 
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Gourmet 


Gardening 


How do you like your vegetables 

and greens? Young, tender, at the peak 
of freshness and flavor? 

Then grow them. Down-to-earth tips 
on the most rewarding 


form of back-yard gardening 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY MARY FAULCONER 


HANDBOOK 


@ A gourmet garden has only one pur- 
pose, and that a purely selfish one: to 
bless its owners with a constant supply 
of young vegetables and greens, picked 
at the tender, juicy climax of their 
freshness and flavor. 

As any good cook or fastidious eater 
knows, the only sure way of achieving 
this is to raise your pet vegetables in 
your own soil. Certainly you cannot buy 
peak freshness at the market. There is no 
comparison between your own lettuces, 
peas or snap beans, for example, and 
commercially grown prototypes, which 
are usually bred oversize to capture the 
eye, tough-skinned to withstand long 
exposure, and are sold half-congealed 
from storage and long hauls under 
refrigeration. 

One of my gastronomical convictions 
is that vegetables make fine eating on 
their own. They should be cooked sim- 
ply to bring out their individual char- 
acter, not buried in complicated sauces 
or subjected to other culinary flour- 
ishes. But even the most elaborate reci- 


pes of /a haute cuisine are benefited by 
fresh vegetables. Chefs have often re- 
marked to me that the main difference 
between cooking in France and the 
same recipes prepared over here is that 
the French cook is able to use green 
stuff picked the same day. In that coun- 
try of passionate gourmandise, vegeta- 
bles are so revered that they are often 
served as a separate course, after the 
main dish. 

Except for certain commonplace types 
which require maturity, most vegetables 
are the better for being eaten while de- 
liciously young and quite small. Among 
these, I might suggest the following: 
peas, snap beans, beets, carrots, kohl- 
rabi, lettuce, radishes, spinach (espe- 
cially in salads), summer squash (cut 
up in two-inch lengths, steamed and 
buttered), lima beans, cucumbers and 
even potatoes (tiny new spuds are mar- 
velous when boiled or baked and served 
in their vests with butter and a dusting 
of paprika, especially as a cocktail 
accompaniment). 
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The gourmet—a word, by the way, 
Stretched so thin nowadays that it is 
applied to anyone fastidious enough to 
avoid pouring ketchup on ice cream— 
will specialize on his favorites and 
waste no space in his garden on the 
so-called “practical’’ vegetables. These 
flourish like the wicked and compel one 
to spend endless tedious hours canning 
and processing the inevitable surplus 
for an illusory future use. 


In the spring of 1944, my wife and I 
moved into our first summer weekend 
home, far out on eastern Long Island. 
On the first morning, we went around 
to the back to look things over and 
noticed a square patch of ground that 
obviously had once been under cultiva- 
tion. We stared at this dreamily for a 
while and the thought must have struck 
us both at the same moment—why not 
a vegetable garden of our own? I am 
not quite sure what this suggested to 
her, but I still recall my own vivid men- 
tal reaction. 

In a flash of wishful imagery, a pa- 
rade of delectable dishes streamed past 
on the screen of my imagination, in 
bright Technicolor detail. First I saw a 
platter piled high with foot-long aspar- 
agus, swimming in melted butter. Then 
tiny sugar peas and infant carrots, nes- 
tling like jewels in a brown and fragrant 
navarin of spring lamb. Next appeared 
a great mound of sweet corn, steaming 
hot. I bit deeply into three rows of 
milky kernels and the spurting succu- 
lence proved that they had been whisked 
from plot to pot in a matter of minutes. 
At least three other mouth-watering vi- 
sions occurred to me. The delectable 
Italian vegetable omelet called frittata 
con legumi. A wooden bowl] filled with 
light green lettuce, flecked with olive 
oil and red wine vinegar and kissed 
lightly by garlic. And finally, crowning 
reward of our devoted toil and skill—a 
great tureen of minestrone, crammed 
with at least ten different vegetables, all 
fresh from our own miraculous little 
weekend garden. 


Fourteen years have come and gone 
since that beatific moment in the dream 
life of an unrepentant glutton, And— 
glory be—that vision of lovely food, 
for the most part, has come true. For 
better or for worse, in triumph and in 
failure, we have always had a garden. 

That first garden set the pattern for 
all the rest. Earnestly we resolved that 
our garden would be different from all 
the others around us. We decided to 
raise only what we loved to eat, and if 
we loved it very much, we would raise a 
lot of it. There were three in the house- 
hold, and each would indulge his pri- 
vate whims. Our garden would be nei- 
ther too large nor too small, neither too 
ambitious nor lacking in experiment. It 
would reflect our tastes and prejudices 
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The gourmet garden should be 
personal. This one, which belongs 
lo the authors, reflects their 
passion for tomatoes, salad greens 
and herbs. Unconcerned about 
their garden’s size, they have 
splurged on space between rows 
for ease in planting and weeding. 
They have given it an unusual 
shape, not only to blend with the 
contours of the landscape but 
for its pleasing curve. Another 
family of three or four having 
less exuberance and a smaller 
back yard might gel along in about 
half the area and still be blessed 
with a bounty of sweet young 
vegetables and aromatic herbs. 
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in food. It would enable us to prepare 
food that we hoped would taste like 
divine dishes we had eaten at the Grand 
Vefour in Paris, at Papagallo in Bologna 
orat the home of a rich friend of afriend 
of ours who has a cordon bleu cook in 
his kitchen. And it would free us from 
dependence on the market, except for 
those common staples that we would 
give no room to because we could buy 
them cheaper and just as good from 
Mike, our local dispenser of produce. 


Deciding what vegetables should go 
into a garden is almost as much fun as 
eating them later on. We planned our 
present garden in the dead of winter, 
sprawled on the rug of our city living 
“room, surrounded by notebooks, kitchen 
memoranda, recipes, seed catalogues 
and an almost perceptible pink cloud 
of optimism. This is by far the happiest 
phase of gardening. It occurs entirely 
in the mind, and is utterly free from 
drought, disease, marauding rabbits, 
pests, headaches and blisters. 

The plan was originally a precise rec- 
tangle but it has evolved over the years 
to its present outline, roughly free- 
form, twenty-five feet wide at the top, 
sixty feet long, curving on the outer 
edge to a narrow six-foot tip. Perhaps 
this flowing shape, resembling the con- 
formation of a Smithfield ham, would 
not have the approval of the profes- 
sionals but it blends neatly into our 
landscape and it is our very own idea, 
so naturally we are fond of it. The 
curved side, in summer and fall, is 
brightened by a sixteen-inch-wide bor- 
def of annual flowers, which lends a 
decorative touch and also helps keep 
out invading meadow grass. 

We selected most of our favorite veg- 
etables from the catalogue of a well- 
known seedsman in northern New 
York State. All except a few new vege- 
tables had already been tested in our 
garden and were adapted to our special 
soil and weather problems. We are 
lucky enough to own some of the best 
truck-garden soil in the Middle Atlan- 
tic zone, lavishly productive in pota- 
toes, cauliflower, Lima beans, straw- 
berries and corn. It is sandy loam, nei- 
ther too light nor too heavy, well 
drained, slightly on the acid side. (Nat- 
urally, any observations on planting or 
cultivation should be adjusted to suit 
your own local problems of soil and 
climate.) 

Years ago, we prided ourselves on 
performing all the heavy duties of 
maintenance. We used to “double- 
trench” every spring—as good English 
gardeners are supposed to do—deeply, 
thoroughly, spadeful by spadeful. But, 
as we grew older and wiser, we decided 
to reduce all strenuous exertion to a 
minimum. Nowadays we turn all this 
work over to Frank, our favorite main- 
tenance man. 


A year ago last fall, before we closed 
the house and headed for the city, 
Frank cleaned up and burned or carted 
away all trash and debris. When the 
ground had frozen, he put the garden 
to sleep for the winter under a thick 
blanket of well-aged cow manure— 
that substance as precious to the part- 
time countryman as sunshine or rain. 
In early spring, the ground was deeply 
plowed and harrowed to get it ready 
for planting. 

On the first sunny weekend in April, 
we drove out to the country and made 
straight for the vegetable patch. The 
soft rich brown dirt crumbled easily 
in our fingers and smelled of moist 
fertility. We changed to jeans and heavy 
boots, got out trowels and marking 
lines and went to work. By late aft- 
ernoon, with the sun fading and our 
backs stiff as boards, we had put in 
both early and late peas, two kinds of 
red radishes, short rows of dill, parsley, 
carrots and onions. 

From then until midsummer, we were 
busy every weekend, planting, thinning, 
transplanting, weeding, dusting and 
watering. In between times, we could 
hardly wait to get out there to see what 
had happened since our last visit. With 
a garden, there is never an end to 
surprises. 


Weare convinced that the three great- 
est gustatory rewards of gardening are 
eating young peas, asparagus and green 
corn. Peas and asparagus have never 
been missing from our garden. But 
corn, to our sorrow, we have had to 
abandon, and for good reasons. We 
tried it year after year. It always took 
up more space than it proved to be 
worth. Worms, borers, smut, ravenous 
crows and prolonged dry spells kept us 
frustrated. Most seasons, the total yield 
of clean, top-grade eating ears was 
about a third of the original planting, 
and sometimes it was a complete fail- 
ure. But fortunately, we can buy all the 
young, green corn we crave from farms 
in the neighborhood, where it is usually 
picked for us an hour or two before 
mealtime. We like it plain boiled, roasted 
in ashes, creamed with baby Lima 
beans, or fried in crisp, thin fritters. 

We grow two varieties of peas and 
eat them very small and young, when 
they have not only the tenderness of 
immaturity but also the full flavor of 
the true pea. Peas should never be fan- 
cified in the cooking. Their flavor is in- 
trinsic and not even the most accom- 
plished chef can improve on it. They 
should be picked and shelled right 
where they grow and cooked very 
quickly in a small splash of water. After 
draining, season them lightly, add a 
large piece of butter and ladle them 
into individual soup plates. Young 
June peas are always consumed in a 
reverent silence in our house. Even 


though they use up much space, have a 
short life and provide only two or three 
man-sized meals per season, we feel 
that nothing in nature can surpass 
them. 

Every spring, we pat ourselves on the 
back for having established our own 
bed of asparagus, ten years ago. A deep 
trench was dug in a sunny spot close 
to the garden, thirty-five feet long and 
about four feet wide. Asparagus are 
heavy feeders and long tenants, so they 
require a heavy base of bone meal and 
organic fertilizer, as well as seasonal 
doses of the same, plus constant weed- 
ing and grooming, But no planting 
yields as much sheer eating pleasure to 
the amateur of good food. By early 
May, a row of sturdy tips thrusts above 
ground, and when that happens, we 
cannot wait any longer. We cut a bas- 
ketful of the tiny green-and-purple 
sprites when they are no more than 
three inches long. Then we pile them 
on a plate of cracked ice and eat them 
raw with salt as an hors d’oeuvre, poet- 
ically evocative of the budding spring, 
especially when combined with an al- 
ternate crunching of radishes and young 
green onions. 

For about forty days, the asparagus 
spikes keep thrusting upward and we 
keep cutting and eating. There are so 
many that we bestow fat bunches on 
our friends and neighbors. Like peas, 
they are the better for being eaten as 
plainly as possible. Just steam them, 
standing upright over boiling water, 
until they are tender yet firm. Then 
serve them with melted butter and 
halves of lemon. For Sunday dinner, 
they may be dressed with hollandaise or 
mousseline sauce. My wife often cooks 
fresh “‘grass’’ as she was taught in her 
Minnesota girlhood. She chops the ten- 
der parts into one-and-a-half-inch 
lengths, cooks them, drains them and 
adds plenty of heavy cream, butter and 
a little salt and white pepper. This 
lovely country dish should be eaten 
hurriedly with a tablespoon. 


Anyone noticing from ten to eighteen 
varieties of lettuce in our garden would 
correctly deduce that we have a weak- 
ness for salads. We plant both the head- 
ing and leafy kinds in half rows and 
work hard to keep the late varieties 
coming eyen into the hot weather. In 
June, when the lettuce is spreading and 
foaming in lacy green masses over the 
wet earth, our lunch often consists of a 
loaf of home-baked brown bread, a 
wedge of yellow cheese and a huge bowl 
of mixed salad. 

The salad might include buttery-tast- 
ing Bibb, beautifully designed Oak 
Leaf, Matchless, Black-Seeded Simp- 
son and Prize Head, loose leaves of 
young mustard and sorrel, a few sprigs 
of aromatic basil, a little tarragon and 
feathery green dill, parsley and very 
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young spinach or kale. The dressing is 
almost always a simple one of olive oil, 
wine vinegar, salt, pepper and a pinch 
of dry mustard, but occasionally we 
add crumbled blue cheese. Two or three 
hills of ordinary cucumbers provide an- 
other invaluable ingredient for the salad 
bowl, later in the season. Cucumbers 
are of course also excellent when 
thinly sliced, salted, drained and coy- 
ered with thick sour cream. 

High tide in the salad garden con- 
fronts us with an embarrassment of 
riches. My wife solves the problem of 
overflow rather cleverly by presenting 
friends and relatives with gift boxes of 
greens, instead of candy or flowers. She 
packs symmetrical rows of several kinds 
of lettuce into a square pasteboard car- 
ton, artfully harmonizing the delicate 
shadings of green, Between the TOws, 
she inserts herbs of one kind or another 
and in the center puts a few fiery scarlet 
roses or some other glowing flower in 
season, 

It seems to us that tomatoes, clinging 
in clusters to tall wooden stakes— 
green, half-ripe or red-to-bursting—are 
so beautiful that they justify the time, 
space and labor we give them, for that 
reason alone, And that is why you will 
see more rows of tomatoes in our gar- 
den plan than you might expect from its 
‘actual size. Apart from their aesthetic 
value, can anything compare in earthy 
savor to the taste of a ripe, juicy to- 
mato, warmed by the summer sun, 
newly plucked from the vine and eaten 
hungrily out of hand? We grow many 
rows of tomatoes, both from seed and 
nursery plants, in order to get succes- 
sive yields right up to the first frost. 

Tomatoes we can’t eat at the table, 
we make into juice—our own kind, 
which is thicker and richer than com- 
mercial products. The fruit is chopped 
up in chunks, dumped into our biggest 
pot with a handful of fresh parsley; a 
few celery leaves, some green onion 
tops, basil, and one or two green pep- 
pets cut up small. To cook, add the liq- 
uid from one mashed-up tomato and 
sirhmer everything over a low flame for 
about ten minutes till soft, then run the 
mass through a vegetable mill, discard- 
ing the residue of skins and seeds. Salt 
and pepper to taste, and do not add any 
liquid. Chilled, with a squeeze of lemon 
juice, this is nature’s own cocktail, with 
a concentrated vigor that needs ‘no 
vodka to add counterpoint. Heated, it 
makes a beautiful soup for cold weather. 
Either way, it is a juice for genuine 
tomato lovers, for it is the whole to- 
mato, undiluted and unprettified. 

Tomatoes are invaluable for many 
other dishes. They form the base for 
Spanish gazpacho, that exotic iced soup 
made of myriad vegetables, and often 
referred to as “liquid salad.” In late 
summer and early fall, we eat tomatoes 
thinly sliced in a French dressing, 

Continued on Page 146 
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Vanvary and. febwary : 


Plan the garden on paper. Keep last year’s plan on hand to 
avoid planting the same vegetable in the same area, which 
would rob the soil of certain elements and leave others in 
harmful surplus. 

Garden books are stingy with inches. Splurge a little on 
space between rows to ease cultivation. 


Naveh 


Have last fall’s manure mulch plowed in deeply. Apply lime, 
if necessary, and have the plot harrowed. Exclude, of course, 
the perennial section containing Egyptian onions, chives, tar- 
ragon and garlic. 

Hoe fertilizer into asparagus bed, apply nitrate of soda 
(about ten ounces to 100 square feet), and rake smooth, 

Plant peas as early as the ground is workable (late March or 
early April). We plant two varieties, early and late, for suicces- 
sion crops. These grow-fifteen and twenty-four inches high, 
without support. 

Load a small basket with notebook, pencil, ball of heavy 
twine, scissors, markers and garden map. Add the packets of 
seeds that you plan to use that day, and go to work, 

Leave one hoe in the garden, handy whenever you decide to 
have a go at the weeds. If it rusts out, you can throw it away 
at the end of the season; it will have done more work than any 
other tool in the shed. ; 


April 


Plant head-lettuce seeds as early as possible. 

If weather is normal, sow kale, cabbage, radishes, leeks, 
spinach, turnips, parsley and mustard. 

Curled mustard (great for fresh greens—not boiled) should 
now be planted every few weeks until August in small 
quantities and eaten young before the taste is too strong, It 
is loaded with vitamins B,, C, and G, 

Sorrel is a perennial and comes up early every spring; plant’ 
some now if you have none, 


May 


At the beginning of the month: 
Sow beets, corn salad (mache), sweet basil, leaf lettuce, dill, 
carrots, Japanese bunching onions, more radishes, kohlrabi. 
Plant pepper and tomato seeds for later transplanting, 


” 


About the middle of the month: 

Buy tomato plants locally and set them’ out, three feet 
apart, in holes that have been fertilized with one tablespoon 
commercial fertilizer and soaked with water, Pound in poles, 
five or six feet tall—about four inches from each plant to pre- 


vent injuring roots. As the plants grow, pinch off lateral shoots 
so there will be only one main stem. Attach the stems to the 
poles with string or cloth strips. 

Watch out for those fat, green, six-inch tomato worms. 

Side-dress rows of peas with fertilizer six inches from stems 
and work in to encourage early growth. The younger, the 

_ Sweeter! 
Buy and put in pepper plants, twenty inches apart. 


Late in the month: 

Sow cucumber and squash seeds ten or twelve to the hill. 
Later, thin to three or four plants. 

Plant more leaf-lettuce seeds, a row of soybeans and bush 
beans that require no poles. 

Buy and plant a dozen or so celery plants. We use celery 
leaves—not stalks—all summer for seasoning. 

Put bands around transplanted seedlings to guard against 
cutworms, 

Use a hoe to weed between rows; pull weeds by hand from 
between the plants (but pull only after plants are high enough 
to stand the shock). 

Weed young parsley carefully, as the shoots are hard to 
see. We do not thin our parsley, but use what we want as it 
grows. By season’s end, Perfection Parsley spreads about a 
foot tall and wide and we pick bouquets of it for decoration. 

Transplant leeks when six inches tall to rows six inches 
apart, and side-dress with fertilizer. 

Lettuce needs cool weather. When the heading varieties are 
three inches tall, thin the row and leave one plant every ten 
inches. Transplant the strongest thinnings to another row a 
foot away; eat the rest. We never have trouble making lettuce 
head, as long as we sow early enough. If a row is delayed and 
doesn’t have time to head before hot weather, we let it grow 
as leaf lettuce. 

Thin rows of mustard, spinach, corn salad, onions, kohl- 
rabi and beets. Kohlrabi should be thinned when about three 
inches high and then side-dressed with nitrate of soda. Beets 
should be thinned to stand three inches apart, cabbage eight- 
een inches. Salads made from thinnings are extra delicious. 


une 


Weed, weed, weed, especially after rain. It is easier then 
and also cleansing to the soul. 

Sow a hill of pickling cucumbers, ten or twelve seeds, to be 
thinned later when three inches tall to a stand of three or four. 

Put up a trellis of poles and string for China cucumbers to 
climb on. 

Keep thinning perennial Egyptian onions, as they seed them- 
selves and may otherwise get out of hand. When very young, 
use them as green scallions; when medium grown, pull to use 
as onions. The plant is reproduced by the cluster of small 
bulbs at the top. 

Plant second crop of snap beans, mustard and radishes. 

Transplant five-to-seven-inch-tall tomato plants that were 
grown from seeds planted in May. Continue transplanting un- 


Calendar based on Northeast climate zone 


til mid-July in whatever space is available. These tomatoes 

may crawl unstaked. They will bear late but are prolific. 
When about six inches high, set out peppers from previous 7 yA 

sowing. tll 


Yoly 
Stop cutting asparagus on the first of the month. Weed 
thoroughly and fertilize the bed. 


Side-dress with a good chemical fertilizer peppers, beans, LY; vA 


cucumbers, squash and scallions (the latter are thinnings from : \ I 
Japanese bunching onions). a, 

Do not fertilize tomatoes. If fed too much, they produce a * ¥ At 
forest of greenery but few tomatoes. ~Y \ 

When sweet basil is about a foot and a half high, cut back : 
some plants to encourage new shoots. <a 

After peas are through bearing, pull up plants and hoe them 
in, as they are packed with soil-enriching nitrogen. 

Sow more snap beans and dill. 

Spray or dust beans, peppers, squash and cucumbers for 
bugs, if needed. Rotenone powder is the only pesticide we use. 
It is harmless to humans and pets and seems to take care of 


everything. 
August 


Last chance to sow more spinach, corn salad, leaf lettuce, 
and of course, mustard. 

Soybean pods may be ready now. We eat them fresh but 
they may also be dried for winter. 

Weed as usual. : eee 


Septem bey 


Late this month, dry parsley, basil and celery leaves. First 
wash, and then dry them slowly on a cooky sheet in a very 
low-heat open oven, or on top of an oil heater (the best way); 
parsley will stay emerald green. Put the crumbled dry leaves 
in glass jars and cover tightly. Tie branches of summer 
savory, tarragon and other herbs in bunches; hang them from 
the limb of a tree, let dry in the breeze, and store in jars. 


October 


Put some garlic cloves into the ground in the perennial end 
of the garden, ready to come up in spring. 

Cut off and burn asparagus foliage to avoid disease. 

Cover tarragon plants with dry leaves, burlap and an 
empty bushel basket. Cover some parsley plants with leaves 
and burlap to keep them alive through the winter. 


e 


November 


Spread manure on the garden and the asparagus plot and 
rest your weary muscles until next year. 
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Continued from Page 144 

or wedged into sandwiches of meat or 
cheese, or stuffed with chopped meat 
and put into the oven to brown, or baked 
slowly in a deep casserole between al- 
ternate layers of eggplant, Spanish 
onion and mozzarella cheese. 

Baby snap beans, about as long as a 
boy’s thumb, should be prepared in the 
same simple manner as green peas. A 
touch of our own is to add chopped 
walnuts, first grilled in butter and 
poured over the beans, butter and all, 
just before serving. A short row of 
green beans, bush type, can be planted 
as soon as the ground is warm, and the 
planting renewed every three weeks, for 
successive pickings. 

We grow many herbs in our garden 
and have a year-round supply of tarra- 
gon, basil, parsley, dill, rosemary and 
summer savory. At first we tried trans- 
ferring them to pots for winter growing 
on the kitchen window sill, but we found 
that too much trouble both because of 
the labor and the climatic vagaries of a 
steam-heated apartment. Now, at the 
end of the summer, we dry our herbs 
with infinite care, store them*in jars, 
and enjoy delectable out-season treats 
like poulet a l’estragon, linguine with 
white clam sauce transformed by sweet 
basil, stuffed eggs in aspic decorated 
with sprigs of tarragon, spaghetti al 
pesto in the Genoese style (basil, 
cheese, garlic and olive oil made into a 
green sauce), and herb-flavored pot 
roasts, soups and stews. And there is 
that other sweet reward of a well-em- 
ployed herb hoard: the aromatic smell 
of catchup put up in September and 
eaten at Christmas, as well as the pickles, 
cauliflower, carrots and other stray bits 
put up in mustard sauce which to us 
are worth their equivalent in truffles 
or some other expensive exotic. 

Like anyone who dabbles in some 
creative pursuit, the vegetable gardener 
should indulge his fancy, raising every 
year a few experimental odds and ends. 
We have experimented a good deal. 
Among our ventures, some successful, 
others merely interesting, and some flat 
failures, were peanuts, artichokes, Bel- 
gian endive, husk tomatoes or “‘ground 
cherries,” as they are known in the 
Middle West, water cress, tobacco, min- 
iature watermelons, cantaloupes, snow 
peas, black horse-radish and, quite re- 
cently, China cucumbers, which are 
climbers, grotesquely thin and oddly 
curved, growing to a length of twenty 
inches, We cannot recall where we first 
obtained sorrel, but we will never be 
without it. It is a hardy plant that yields 
a continuous supply of crisp, acid leaves 
of a beautiful dark green, magically 
haunting to the palate when added to 
salads with a sparing hand. We also 
use sorrel to make one of the most ex- 
quisitely delicate of French soups, créme 
@ oseille, with its faintly sour flavor and 
lovely green-flecked creamy color, 


Edible soybeans, another of our ex- 
periments, are remarkable, if you, like 
us, happen to enjoy their nutty, brittle 
texture and “green” flavor. They should 
be quickly cooked, pod and all, in boil- 
ing water for five minutes, then shelled 
and heated with butter. Our experi- 
ment with kale has resulted in our 
growing it now mainly for decorative 
purposes; an entire plant of Dwarf 
Blue, curled in a vase around lilies or 
phlox, or arranged with flowers as a 
table centerpiece, often graces our table. 

And that recalls a dinner we gave 
one fine September evening many years 
ago, to which came a distinguished eld- 
erly Austrian professor and his wife. 
The table centerpiece was a huge deep- 
sided platter filled with crinkly green 
kale, a bevy of raw vegetables past their 
prime, two large whole cabbages, a 
strangely shaped cucumber, big red 
onions, and in the very center, yellow 
squash blossoms, blue asters and a 
scattering of rose petals. This happened 
during wartime and we had saved up 
our ration tickets for weeks so that we 
could treat our honored guests to a 
magnificent rib roast of beef. When the 
roast was served and carved, we discoy- 
ered to our dismay that both guests 
were not only vegetarians, but belonged 
to the slightly odd school that prefers 
its vegetables raw. But everything went 
well. Contentedly and with gurgles of 
delight, they attacked the centerpiece 
and succeeded in devouring it, to the 
last leathery leaf of kale, not forgetting 
to nibble at a few blossoms, presuma- 
bly for dessert. In our relief, we pre- 
tended to eat along with them. Never 
before were we so convinced that gar- 
dening was worth while! THE END 


Text by Silas Spitzer. 
Calendar and Garden Plan 
by Helen Hoffman Spitzer. 


A bouquet good enough to eat. 
Garden-grown vegetables 

with flowers and herbs curled 
around them make 

an attractive centerpiece. 


@ Anxious to get down to earth ? Here’s a sampling of seed 
companies in different sections of the country. - 


Vegetable Seeds 


East 

JOSEPH BRECK & SONS CORP., Boston 10, Mass. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., Philadelphia 11, Pa. 

JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC., Moreton Farm, Rochester 11, N.Y. 


South 


ADKINS-PHELPS SEED CO., North Little Rock, Ark. 
H. G. HASTINGS CO., Atlanta, Ga. 

KILGORE SEED CO., Plant City, Fla. 

REUTER SEED CO., INC., New Orleans, La. 

T. W. WOOD & SONS, Richmond, Va. 
WYATT-QUARLES SEED CO., Raleigh, N.C. 


Southwest 


NICHOLS SEED CO., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
ROBERT NICHOLSON SEED CO., Dallas, Tex. 


Middle West 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO., Galesburg, Mich. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., Clinton, Ia. 

CONDON BROTHERS SEED CO., Rockford, IIl. 
FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO., Faribault, Minn. 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., La Crosse, Wis. 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Chicago, Ill. 

OSCAR H. WILL CO., Bismarck, N.D. 


Far West 


AGGELER & MUSSER SEED CQ., Los Angeles 21, Call. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., Riverside, Cal. 

GERMAIN SEED & PLANT CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 

GILL BROTHERS SEED CO., Montavilla Station, Portland 16, Ore. 


Herb Seeds and Piants 


GREENE HERB GARDENS, Greene, Rhode Island 
MILLERS’ HERB FARM, Angola, N.Y. 
PLANTATION GARDENS, Rustburg, Va. 


Herb Plants 


STEWART SMITH, Grayslake, IIl. 

TAYLOR’S GARDEN, San Gabriel, Cal. 

VILLAGE HILL NURSERY, Williamsburg, Mass. 

WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL, Mt. St. Alban, Washington 16, D.C. 
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BOSTON, MASS........359 miles 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.....596 miles 
PROVIDENCE, R.1...... 403 miles 
PORTLAND, ME......-.231 miles 


Your family will love the 
picturesque ports of Nova Scotia 


Its harbour thick with the tall masts of fishing schooners, 
this bustling port is typical of the old-world charm of 
Canada’s Atlantic Provinces—Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick and Newfoundland. 

Here are hundreds of fascinating places to see —things 
to do to make your vacation complete. The map shows 
how easy it is to reach this colourful vacation land. 

Homey hospitality, modern accommodation at moderate 
prices—and an especially warm welcome—await you in 


Canada’s Atlantic Provinces! 


Canada’s 
ATLANTIC 


PROVINCES 


HOLIDAY /MARCH 


FREE! COMPLETE TRAVEL INFORMATION 


Mail this coupon now—get your 
ATLANTIC PROVINCES TRAVEL KIT 
—filled with information, with hundreds of 
photos of places to see and things to do 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL 
BUREAU, OTTAWA, CANADA 


Please send me—immediately—your free 
ATLANTIC PROVINCES TRAVEL KIT 


NAME (please print) 


ADDRESS 
STATE 


cerry /TOWN 


t Stick this coupon on any postcard, or mail it in an envelope. 


LEADS TO BLOWOUT WHEN YOU LEAST EXPECT IT. NYLON’S SHOCK-ABSORBING TOUGHNESS SHRUGS OFF PUNISHMENT, GIVES TIRES LASTING STRENGTH 


BLOWOUT PROTECTION 


Nylon cord protects best against weakening by bumps, flex strain, 


BRUISE DAMAGE OFTEN 


moisture, heat—runs cooler on the road. That’s why safety-conscious 
people everywhere are switching to nylon cord tires. 


In just one year, sales of nylon cord tires have increased 65%. You may be surprised how 
little the extra protection of nylon cord tires will cost you. Nylon is your best protection 
against the four major causes of unseen tire damage that can lead to blowouts: bumps 
that occur in everyday driving, flex strain that takes place every time a tire turns, moisture 


that seeps in through cuts in the rubber. What’s more, nylon not only withstands heat 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
best, but actually runs up to 30% cooler. cy 


Nylon’s superiority has been proved in billions of miles of use by safety-conscious 8ETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
truckers. Nylon cord tires are in everyday use by highway police, commercial fleet + SSG HER ON (Gin CAE MG Sat eat ‘ 


operators and taxis. All major airlines and military aircraft depend on nylon cord tires. 


1 8 a 3 Enjoy the “DU PONT SHOW OF THE MONTH” on CBS-TV 
For greater safety, insist on nylon when buying new tires or a new car: Look for ea % 


the nylon identification on the tire sidewall. 


THE SAFEST, STRONGEST TIRES ARE MADE WITH N : LON 
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THE BASQUES 
Continued from Page 91 


He invited her to go out with him 
for a token half hour every other 
day; and then, firmly he took her 
back to her home so that he could 
continue conversing with his male 
friends. He had done his duty. 

It is Sunday in a mountain village 
in Spain. The youths who have just 
been called for military service are 
rolling drunk, their arms around 
each other. The formidable girls 
stand in the doorways laughing at 
them. The band is beginning to 
strike up in the square and the 
couples will dance. The lanes of the 
village are cobbled, with two paved 
strips to take the hard cutting wheels 
of the oxcarts. Over the doorways of 
some of the houses are carved in 
stone the emblems of the owners’ 
trades: a pair of pliers for the smith, 
for example. And then we come to 
the manor house. Over its doorway 
is an enormous, deeply carved coat 
of arms like an animal’s face. 

_ The manor houses of the frontier 
are famous for their conspiracies. 
Here generals and spies have hid- 
den; here the pursued have waited 
until they could get across the river 
and over the mountains to France, 
to exile in Hendaye and Bayonne. 
For Spain is the great historic crea- 
tor of exile. The manor house is a 
simple boxlike granite building of 
three stories. At this one, after we 
have banged at the door a long time, 
acrone who might have come out of 
the novels of Scott appears on the 
wooden balcony and looks sus- 
piciously down. She is gray, bundled 
in many black petticoats, witchlike, 
and with a drinker’s ferocious face. 
She peers down and then pulls a 
piece of knotted string from under 
her petticoats. At the end of the 
string is a huge iron key which she 
lowers. We entera high, stone-floored 

hall and go upstairs to the salons 
and living rooms. The ground floor 
in these houses was always the place 
where carriages and stores were 
kept; upstairs we are among old 
furniture of the late 18th Century 
and pictures that go back to the 
- Napoleonic wars. There are little 
alcoves where one can imagine the 
conspirators assembling, but the 
main rooms are vast and damp and 
cold. The fireplaces are built for 
logs. We are in the past, but the 
telephone rings and the old crone 
staggers away. She is away a long 
time and we can hear her shouting. 
She is betting on the football pools, 
and she gets a boy to run to the 
village shop with the list. 

No Basque servant is servile. He 
speaks with dignity, as equal to 
equal, without giving or receiving 


condescension. But the Spaniards 
and the French have often mocked 
the Basques for their general preten- 
sions to the state of nobility. Stone 
escutcheons over the doorways of 
manor houses and the houses of the 
humble are a sight in many parts of 
the Basque provinces; there are 
whole villages in Navarre that call 
themselves noble. They have every 
right, for mass ennoblement was 
conferred on the inhabitants of 
Guiptizcoa and Vizcaya for their 
part in throwing out the Moors. 
It can be noticed in Navarre that 
the same escutcheon was used for 
every house in the village. These dis- 
tinctions play no part in contem- 
porary life but, like the British, the 
Basques hate to forget tradition 
even though it has become no more 
than symbolic. The peasant or the 
fisherman has as strong a sense of 
this as the rich aristocrat; even in a 
modern iron city like Bilbao, with a 
wealthy trade with Cardiff, Man- 
chester and London, it has been 
noticed that the great families live 
and think in the terms of the Anglo- 
Basque world of the Victorian iron- 
masters, as it was in the heyday of 
the aristocracy of commerce. His 
power of living in the past while he 
is first with the latest modern things, 
is the Basque’s peculiar gift. The 
“club” or “‘society” is extended to 
one or two restaurants. In San 
Sebastian there is the celebrated 
Casa Nicolas, which is one of the 
best restaurants in Europe; but 
there is no sign outside. You go ina 
doorway that might be leading into 
an office; but upstairs you are in 
something like a family meeting 
place of the rich and powerful. 
Kings, generals, grandees, diplomats 
and businessmen eat there in a sim- 
ple and expensive comfort. They 
have done so for generations, be- 
mused by the melancholy of those 
who eat well. 

The towns of the Spanish Basque 
provinces are Irun at the frontier, 
where the shoppers smuggle a little 
something or other, and where the 
fine motor road goes to Pasajes and 
San Sebastian. Pasajes is the great 
fishing town. Its harbor is entered 
by a narrow neck like many of the 
Biscayan harbors; and here the 
fleets for Iceland and the Arctic 
assemble. For centuries this was the 
whaler’s coast. Now the deep-sea 
men fish the cod and the tunny; and, 
for the rest, along the coast, there 
are the bream with their bulging 
eyes, the expensive and delicate hake 
that so far surpasses the hake of 
northern waters, the sardine, the 
anchovies, the prawns, the octopi, 
the langoustes and langostines in 
their season, and those heaps of sil- 
ver eels no larger than needles which 


you'll always 


A oo 


Few: can resist the magic spell of Ceylon’s haunting 
beauty. Travelers return again and again to sun on her 
velvety beaches . . . to inhale the fragrant mountain air 
carried by soft, cooling breezes . . . to marvel at her lush 
tropical scenery with big game posing for snapshots and 
the magnificent plumage of rare birds lending a fairytale 
touch to the countryside. 


tinge ® 


Ceylon’s people are blessed with the natural gift of 
gracious hospitality. Easy-going, with a quick ready smile, 
they make friends fast and are eager to show them the rich 
treasures of their enchanting island. 


Comfortable flying distance from New York, Colombo, 
the colorful capital, is a favorite cruise port of sophisticated 
travelers. 


Let your travel agent help you plan an unforgettable 
trip to Ceylon—or write to: 


Ceylon GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU 


Dept. C, Box 1974, Grand Central Station, New York 
or Colombo 1, Ceylon 
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are the luxurious caviar of Spain. 
This is the region of fish soups and 
the delicate gills of the hake baked in 
oil and garlic in the bars; of those 
tongue-blistering dishes of baked 
prawns. The Basque is a glutton 
with a strong stomach. He has his 
luncheon at 2 P.M. and his dinner at 
ten or eleven at night, like the Span- 
iard; but between times he is quietly 
putting away oily platefuls of cured 
bacon, the jamon serrano from An- 
dalusia or from Teruel (where the 
bacon is so good because the pigs 
are said to live on snakes!). Olives, 
sausages, an egg or two, a dish of 
oysters, prawns, or langostines go 
down with rounds of vino de pasto— 
this year’s wine—lively vin rosé 
or the delicious green wine, the cha- 
coli so innocent in its lightness, so 
refreshing and so sudden in its ef- 
fects. The bars in the old city of San 
Sebastian or in the old part of Bil- 
bao preserve the Basque traditions. 
There are two San Sebastidns: one 
the handsome, rich resort with its 
Royal Palace, the summer seat of the 
Spanish government. Its deep bay is 
cut out like a shell, the green At- 
lantic explodes on the rocks and 
comes creaming in along the sand. 
Everybody who is anybody in Ma- 
drid spends July and August there, 
and the stiffly laundered Basque 
nurses rule the children like the 
wives of Roman emperors. Fashion- 
able though it is and though the 
smart cafés are packed with elegance 
on Sunday morning after Mass, the 
atmosphere is easy and domestic. 
The Basques are on the frontier; un- 
like the Spaniards, they are quick- 
ened by contact with Western Eu- 
rope. The Spanish bullfighters come 
in the season for the fashionable 
fights, and this takes from the 
Basque character of the place, for 
bullfighting is not their passion. The 
Basques favor sport and do not care 
for art, ritual or pageant. 

But the old town of San Sebastian 
is Basque. Its narrow streets have 
no sidewalks, little traffic goes down 
them. They are packed in the eve- 
ning with thousands of strollers who 
wander from bar to bar. These bars 
have the appearance of huge, tiled 
wine cellars and the zinc is piled 
with snacks. Behind the bars are 
swollen wineskins. The barman 
presses on the black body, up 
squirts the wine. The whole bar is 
jammed with men in blue berets, 


shouting and laughing in one an-\ 


other’s faces, swallowing wine and 
slamming the glasses down for more. 
In recent years women come into 
these bars in twos or threes, but the 
impression is of male uproar; and 
at the end of the bar there will be 
a few rows of rough tables and an 
immense stove of charcoal fires, 
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where steaks, chickens and fish are 
grilling in a fume of blue smoke. 
This is where the good food is. Here, 
in this quarter, as we wandered 
from street to street hour after hour, 
the yachtsman told me the story of 
the last Fastnet race, Irogoyen told - 
me he was too busy making money 
to get married, the young psychia- 
trist discussed prison neuroses, the 
philologist denounced the govern- 
ment, and the architect raged against 
church restoration—all, in their 
turn, stopping dead in the crowd, to 
stand in front of me, put their arms 
on my shoulders, and roar their 
decisive points in my face until, 
with a sigh at having got it off their 
chests at the tops of their voices, 
they lowered their hands and we 
drifted on. How many times in the 
course of a couple of hours, as they 
walk up and down the main street 
of San Sebastian, do the talkers turn 
to see the ripe baroque door of Santa 
Maria gazing down at them like a 
face centuries old? Here, if you push 
open the door of a house, what you 
see is not a sitting room but a 17th 
Century stable with the horses still 
in it, behind a couple of motor lor- 
ries. 

Push another door and from a 
cellar below two or three elderly 
men look up indignantly from their 
newspapers: you have trespassed 
into the sacred silence of a club 
where an obdurate male is eating a 
tomato salad. And here in this old 
17th Century square, with its high 
arcades, is the old Plaza de la Con- 
stitucién where the bullfights once 
were held. Under each window is a 
number. The people used to number 
their windows and rent them for the 
occasion. 

In the summer holidaymakers 
pour up from the dry Andalusia and 
Castile to the cooler climate. They 
go to smart little resorts like Zarauz 
or Zumaya, driving along the grace- 
ful road and resting their eyes on 
Biscay and the long bays that are 
looped between the headlands and 
the promontories. Climbing high 
above the rocks where the sea bursts, 
the road drops suddenly to the next ~ 
bay and comes perhaps to Deva, 
with its spacious church, to pretty 
Motrico with its twenty red, blue 
and green trawlers, or to Ondarroa 
with its fleet of 120 boats rocking 
like toys on the blue harbor far be- 
low, where fishermen idly catch two 
or three fish a minute in the harbor. 
A small fishing town like Motrico, 
terraced steeply up its ravine, would 
be white or pink in the Medi- 
terranean; here it is of granite. In 
the cellars of the harbor the fisher- 
men sit baiting hundreds of hooks 
on the hake lines; the youths sing 
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harmony in the street. Here, every- 
one is working. Even the cornet 
player is practicing on the third floor 
of the 18th Century house. We are 
still in the region where the wine is 
squeezed out of the skin, but in San 
Sebastian it is poured out of a square 
glass jar. 

The streets of Motrico are cool 
and dark. The houses catch the light, 
for they are faced with the classical 
miradors, or enclosed balconies of 
glass, that one saw first of all in the 
18th Century square of Vitoria on 
the way up from Madrid. The 
miradors keep out the wind and the 
rain and catch the sun; they are the 
unmistakable sign of the north but 
it is a hotter north than Brittany or 
Britain or Germany. The Atlantic 
tumbles in blinding blocks of blue 
and green and white as if it were 
quarried marble thumping, tumbling 
and breaking to bits on the shore. 
One looks down from the garden 
wall on to the roofs, the alleys, the 
steps and tunnels of Motrico, to the 
harbor far below where hefty women 
are loading the pink-eyed bream into 
the boxes. One listens to the lorries 
driving along the main road outside 
the town. You sit in the bar where 
people come in to gossip rather than 
to drink—the priest who just hangs 
round to meet friends; the girl who 
“has got ideas above her station and 
is a shock to decency,” the young 
men who argue what is the minimum 
time for seeing the girl you are en- 
gaged to. 

“Your future father-in-law is 
going to sock you if you are not 
more attentive,” shout the women 
from the kitchen. 

“I am young and good-looking,” 
says the cheerful youngman. “Women 
spoil everything.” 

A woman calls out from the 
kitchen, laughing. _ 

“The vanity!’’ she says. 

Upstairs, in the enormous bare 
dining room of the pension, the 
priest and the manager of the sar- 
dine cannery shout local gossip at 
each other from opposite ends of the 
room, with their mouths full. At 
night, the cats streak down the alleys. 
The people of Motrico are talking 
on door steps, on walls, in wine 
cellars. There were even four men 
and a woman sitting on a table ina 
coal cellar talking away. 

The traveler has seen, as he 
crossed the frontier at Irtin, the scars 
of the Roman mines on Mount 
Haya. The making of the Spanish 
Basque provinces has been the iron 


1 

I 

1 

1 

I 

1 
ee H ore which is worked in the open 
Oupon ae I mines beyond Portugalete outside 
Toaay! oats -- H Bilbao. There is even a legend that 

? I 
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iron. Electric power came here 
earlier than in the rest of the penin- 
sula, and instead of the old crawling 
railroads of Spain, they have a net- 
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Y work of fast narrow-gauge lines. By 

bus or electric train one buzzes all 

over Guipuzcoa and Vizcaya and 
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gorges, in and out of villages with 

7, - busy little mills over the trout 
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the traveling salesmen are eating in 
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SOUNDTRACK the blood. To arrive in a village with 
RECORDING a Suitcase stops the talk in the bar. 
“What,” they nod to the case, “are 
ON RCA VICTOR RECORDS you selling?’ There is steep Eibar, 
as > a gay, clean manufacturing place of 
arms and explosives, but most fa- 
mous for its long history, of dam- 
ascene work—the etching and in- 
crusting of gold or silver on steel— 
which resembles the work done at 
Toledo. Eibar is famous, too, for its 
season of Basque dances in Septem- 
ber. Beyond Eibar is the industrial 
city of Bilbao. 

The traveler may be tempted to 
avoid Bilbao. He should not do so, 
though he had better not fly there 
in the winter. It is a mild, often 
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that seem to give a spirited Basque 
leap over the river. Bilbao is divided 
into the new and the old. The new 
part has a French touch and some 
bourgeois elegance. Its cafés are 
filled with the fashionable in the 
evenings, and the Sunday afternoon 
paseo, between six and nine, is gayer 
and better dressed than that of 
Madrid. 

The Basques, in any case, have 
been quietly buying up Madrid, in 
revenge for the losses in their local 
autonomy under Franco. But the 
Basques, like all the inhabitants of 
the peninsula, are mysterious in the 
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hours they keep. The well-known — 


cafés will be totally empty at the hours 
when one would expect them to be full. 
‘Custom or fashion packs one place at 
six or seven, but empties it by nine. Be- 
tween tenand midnight the people have 
moved to another, where the young 
turn up late from skiing in the moun- 
tains, and the families of handsome 
sons and properly behaved young girls 


sit with aunts, mothers and grand- 
mothers who wear their best black and 
all their jewelry. There is an old com- 
mercial aristocracy in Bilbao which 
was well-known in the society of Vic- 
torian England. There are some—it is 
sometimes said—that have just heard 
of the death of Queen Victoria and 
hope that Edward VII will be a worthy 
successor. 


It is in the old town of Bilbao, on 
the south of the river, that one sees 
real Basque village life. Here are the 
old, tiled bars with the swollen black 
wine skins, the hams and sausages 
hanging in porcine clouds from the 
ceilings; here they shout and bang 
down the heavy wine glasses for re- 
fills. The huge stove gives out its 
frying smoke after ten at night, chil- 
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dren come in for the family wine, 
there is the general confusion of 
family life mixed up with the argu- 
ments of the men who have seen the 
football or pelota matches. Grand- 
father cheerfully bends down and 
roars into the face of his dressed-up 
little grandchild, “Don’t you love 
me?” and the child bursts into tears. 

One serious man says to another, 
“So-and-so is interesting.” 

“No, he is not interesting,” replies 
the other. “He tells the truth.” This 
is a sharp reference to the general 
Iberian weakness for fantasy in con- 
versation. 

A young man says sternly to a 
girl, “I am your brother-in-law and 
I have never been so badly fed in 
my life.” 

Under the arcades by the river, 
the thin bootblacks line up and men 
come out with the children on Sun- 
day mornings for a shine, while the 
women pour out of Mass from the 
church across the street. The foot- 
ball crowds arrive in charabancs, 
slapping the sides of the buses with 
their hands and singing Basque 
choruses which they make up as they 
go along. There is an outdoor mar- 
ket for men only—it seems—where 
the countrymen crowd in hundreds 
round the watch peddlers. This trade 
flourishes, for there are thousands 
of Andalusians up from the poor 
lands in the south who have made a 
little money for the first time in their 
lives and wrist watches are their pas- 
sion. 

To be photographed wearing 
a wrist watch and to send the pic- 
ture back to the family saying 
“Come up here—we can all eat” is 
the ambition. There is a herbalist in 
this market who offers packets to 
cure everything from cancer to in- 
digestion. He has a large and terrify- 
ing old picture of the horrible prog- 
ress of tuberculosis which always 
attracts a crowd, and trade is fast. 
Down the streets go the strong milk 
girls in their blue aprons, pushing 
their little carts of cans, shouting at 
their friends; and toward two in 
the afternoon, after picking at oys- 
ters and prawns and filling up with 
chacoli, the crowds fill the res- 
taurants and eat enormous meals. I 
saw one football fan eat a paella of 
mussels, rice, pork and peppers piled 
high, a dish of twenty or thirty hot 


shellfish, after that hake with as- . 


paragus, roast chicken, fried pota- 


toes and a small steak followed by a 


huge slice of cake. : 

Until ten in the evening the 
families walk up and down the 
streets, but then, as if at the stroke 
of a gong, the freedom of the 
women goes. In all the doorways 


one sees the parting moments of 


courting couples, in all the streets 
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a bell of iron and put it in a case of 
gold? But there’s a reason (there 
always is, with the Irish!): The bell 
was St. Patrick’s, and it was King 
Donall Ua Laichlann who decreed 
that his craftsmen should encase it 
in a beautiful shrine of gold. The 
Trish have always treasured fine 
things—in the very earliest days, 
even before Irish gold was smelted, 
royal craftsmen were hammering 
out masterpieces of brooches and 
clasps in bronze. 
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the girls rushing home saying, “‘It is 
late!’ or “How time flew!” It is the 
sad hour of the clinging and drag- 
ging apart, of doors banging. And 
then the streets are possessed by the 
men only, threes or fours of them 
shouting, “Come with us.” 

“No, come with us.” 

“Come in here.” There is much 
barging about and shadowboxing; 
men walk with their arms round 
each other’s shoulders or jostle, able 
to think of little to do but shout. 

Physical energy is characteristic 
of the Basques. They drink deeply 
and they dance furiously, being most 
famous for their high leaping. There 
are dances in which men and 
women dance together and ritual 
dances performed only by men. 
These dances are mainly danced at 
carnival. The sword dancers of 
Guiptizcoa wear white shirts and 
trousers, red berets and sashes, the 
couples meet and clash large, fes- 
tooned hoops, sticks or swords. At 
the end of a high-kicking dance 
called the Binokoa two dancers 
heave a third up in the air and hold 
him horizontally and stiff above 
their heads. 

Behind the Basque reserve is a 
capacity for sudden violence. It is 
always a question of how much of 
Navarre is really Basque, and most 
people say that Pamplona is not 
strictly a Basque town; but in the 
annual saturnalia in July at Pam- 
plona, when the bulls are turned 
loose in tre streets of the city to 
chase the young men, while the 
women watch from the windows, 
there is something like tl.e Basque 
violence and high spirits. It is an 
orgy of wine drinking, danger and 
excitement. 

The women’s eyes brighten with 
ferocious pleasure when they talk 
of it, and the men are eager for 
the hullabaloo. The pleasures of 
the Basques are tough, their con- 
versation is pungent and their be- 
havior often wild. 

The physical skill and power of 
the Basques shows chiefly in the 
game of pelota. Every village has its 
pelota court, sometimes a plain 
space against a church wall, some- 
times a cheerful, gardenlike court 
like the one at Saint-Jean-de-Luz, or 
the large, indoor fronténs of San 
Sebastian and Bilbao. The village 
game, called Blaid, is played against 
a single wall, but the Spanish game, 
much harder and faster, is played 
against three walls. Pelota is played 
either with the bare hand, or a short 
stick, or with the chistera (or cesta), 
the basket which is fixed to the hand 
and forearm. The ball is caught at 
the point above the wrist and it is 
instantly sliced up the basket and 
out, with tremendous force the full 
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sixty or seventy yards of the court. 
This, closely akin to jai alai, is a 
game of great speed and wit, for the 
expert players know how to put’a 
deceptive spin on the ball. You sit 
at the side of the court in the shout- 
ing din of the bookmakers who toss 
their betting slips into the audience, 
watching the players leap and swipe 
at the ball which flies back high 
from the end wall or glances trickily 
from the long wall at the side. It is 
all wrist and shoulder work; after 
the age of thirty the players get 
slower, by forty they are finished. 
Games bring out the character of a 
people very quickly. The audience is 
quick to ridicule a bad shot or to 
shout abuse at an unpopular player, 
and an interchange of obscene signs 
between players and audience is 
frequent. The pelota players are 
poor men and ill-paid; but in the 
villages the game is still a national 
passion. The young Basque can no 
more be stopped slamming a ball 
against a wall than young Spanish 
boys can be sae ge playing bull- 
fights. 

The traveler in the Basque proy- 
inces will find himself in a small 
green region of extraordinary local 
differences. The paradox is that the 
French Basque is all that one means 
by a southerner; the Spanish, all 


that one means by a man of the 
north. He is harder in Spain than he 
is in France. He is wilder in Spanish 
Navarre than he is on the French 
side; he is poorer in Alava; he is 
well off in Vizcaya and Guipuzcoa. 


- To be truthful, this northern Basque © 


is losing his language and his cus- — 
toms; and if the dances flourish, it is 
partly because the foreigners come 
to see them. His country does not 
contain great monuments or cathe- 
drals; he has been a worker and a 
craftsman in the useful things of 
life and these he has derived from 
the races around him, having orig- 
inated little himself. It is the price - 
he has paid for his astonishing suc- 
cess in isolating his race and for 
sticking to his truculent and local 
customs. His “mystery,” some schol- 
ars are beginning to think, is really 
no mystery: he is a practical rather 
than imaginative man shut in on 
himself and who has expanded most 
notably when he has broken with 
his past and settled in South Amer- 
ica. There he has quickly arrived by 
work and character at solid public 
eminence. Gay and extravagant the 
Basque may not be, but I have 
laughed for hours at the dry Basque 
irony and phlegmatic slyness. They 
are the sincere and affectionate peo- 
ple of the peninsula. THE END 
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THE WORLDS 
OF TANGIER 


Continued from Page 70 


Hutton to Somerset Maugham and 
Truman Capote and Cecil Beaton. 
The other day when I walked past, 
Errol Flynn was there trying to hide 
his face behind the pages of a news- 
paper while a group of Spanish girls 
stared from what they considered a 
respectful distance of three feet. Miss 
Hutton’s presence in the Zoco Chico 
is accounted for by the fact that she 
is a sometime resident of Tangier, 
her house being in the Medina just 
around the corner from my own. An 
important difference between our re- 
spective dwellings should be pointed 
out, however. Hers, I am told, con- 
sisted originally of twenty-eight sep- 
arate Moslem houses which were 
pulled apart and put together again 
to make the present structure; mine 
is still what it always was: a very 
small and uncomfortable shoe box 
stood on end. 

The true center of Tangier is the 
Zoco de Fuera, an open-air market 
where the Moslems sell everything 
from parakeets to buttermilk, from 
Berber blankets to hot roasted chest- 
nuts, from sofa cushions to Japanese 
dolls. Eighty years ago the traveler 
who arrived in Tangier after sunset 
spent the night here at the foot of the 
city walls, waiting for the gates to be 
opened the next morning at dawn. 
Today the Zoco is a very large 
square just outside the southern 
ramparts of the Medina—by day a 
sea of buses, taxis, milling pedestri- 
ans and vociferous peddlers. In the 
middle of this sea is an island which, 
over the quarter of a century during 
which I have known it, has grown 
consistently smaller and less shady 
as piece after piece of it has been 
sacrificed to make room for the in- 
creasing motor traffic. Storytellers, 
musicians, acrobats and assorted en- 
tertainers used to hold forth here 
under the trees; in recent years there 
has grown up a miniature village of 
rickety little wooden structures with 
narrow passageways between them. 
If you don’t mind being caught in 
the crush of Moslems from the coun- 
try, you can squeeze in and wander 
through, watching them bargain for 
big disks of bread and pats of goat 
cheese. The two wider streets of this 
island are given over to the display 
of flowers, incense and cosmetic in- 
gredients such as lumps of alum, 
henna leaves, shampooing clay and 
sulphide of antimony for eye 
make-up. 

There is never a moment of the 
day when the square and the arteries 
leading into it are not jammed with 
thousands of voluble vendors and 


their prospective customers. Late at 


_ night, however, a lone voice will 


echo across its empty darkness, and 
you can hear, coming from the little 
wooden stalls, the snores of the 
watchmen or of the proprietors 
themselves as they sleep curled up 
on top of their wares. Before day- 
break the long caravans of Berbers 
and their donkeys which have been 
moving on their way all night along 
the country roads toward the city 
will have arrived, and the goods, 
mainly foodstuffs, will have been 
unpacked in one of the big court- 
yards near the Zoco. The sun will 
rise on the same scene on which it 
set the evening before; if it is a 
Thursday or Sunday there will be 
even more people from the hills 
roundabout, for those two days are 
specifically market days. 

The old European residents of the 
town love the Zoco passionately, 
and have in the past fought success- 
fully against all plans for modern- 
izing it, cleaning it up, or making a 
parking lot or a public park out of 
it. Now that the Moroccans have the 
power to decide what is to become 
of it, it is anyone’s guess how long it 
will last, this lively oasis of the past 
in the midst of today’s dreariness. I 
suspect that it will not disappear be- 
fore the people who run it are will- 
ing to have it go, and since fortu- 
nately they are not too interested in 
change for change’s sake—unlike 
the city Moslems, who have been in- 
fected with the progress virus—the 
din, smoke and brilliant confusion 
of the Zoco may remain in our 
midst a little longer. 

(I underestimated the zeal of 
civic-minded Moroccans. Almost as 
soon as this was written the market 
was pulled down; gravel walks were 
laid and flowers planted in its stead. 
A few hundred feet from the old 
site, however, behind the Mosque 
of Sidi Bouabid, space is being 
cleared for a new Zoco de Fuera, 
and sometime in 1958 we shall have 
our new market.) 

Usually I take my wards to see the 
beaches and the Mountain. For those 
who prefer company while they bathe 
there is the municipal beach, a fine 
five-mile semicircle of sand border- 
ing the Bay of Tangier, and within 
walking distance of all the hotels; 
for lovers of solitude there is the 
vast Atlantic beach stretching south- 
ward from the Grottoes of Hercules 
in a straight white band as far as the 
eye can see, across the Oued Tahar- 
datz and on into what used to be the 
Spanish Zone. This is utterly un- 
spoiled and one of the most beauti- 
ful beaches I know. The Mountain, 
the highest point of which is about a 
thousand feet above the port, is 
heavily forested with eucalyptus, par- 


asol pine and cypress, and is consid- 
ered the pleasantest place in all Tangier 
to live. Three hundred years ago these 
forest lands served as a base of opera- 
tions for the Moroccans in their suc- 
cessful war to liberate Tangier from 
the British. Today, however, the British 
have got a good part of them back 
again, for it is largely they who own and 
live on the Mountain. There are also 


the palaces of two defunct sultans: 
the palace of Ben Arafa, who was 
not a sultan but had to play the part 
of one when the French exiled the 
present monarch in 1953; and the ro- 
mantically isolated Villa Perdicaris, 
looking like something out of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, which was bought by the 
Pasha el Glaoui not long before that 
unpopular notable’s death in 1956. 
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) During the summer of 1957 it was 
rt | announced officially that His High- . Ppt 
Gta | Nn th fa EAR ness Mohammed V intends to make | fe ascinating 


e Tangier his summer capital. Whether fe oreign lands 
of Cat this will actually happen remains to for one low fare ! 
Va IO Nn a Nn be seen, but many people here, con- aa 
vinced that this would provide a so- Grand Cayman 


My own suspicion is that the soaring 
= prices which would result would 


CANADIAN ROCKIES mean the end of Tangier as one of P anama 
Jasper Park « Lake Louise « Banff 


t | lution to the local economic crisis, 
wa O wea are holding their breath in hope that 
; : e the rumor will turn out to be true. osta ¢a 


the cheapest places for an American a | 4 5 Round Trip from Miami 
Helps eae ts ~ to live in, whatever miracles it might via LACSA Alrlines 

perform for the town’s economy. ae 

When the visitor has seen the Enroute to, v ‘wo a 

Zocos and beaches and palaces, he Panama — AS 

still has not seen the city’s most im- , eas 

portant single phenomenon, the one Se soe oth Ceamnl 

which gives reality to and determines am C 

the ultimate meaning of all the oth- AMA e ra B.W.1.and 

ers: I mean the spectacle of the aver- F 

age Moroccan’s daily life. This ne- San Jose, Costa Rica © 


cessitates going into the homes, pref- 
erably those of the lower middle 
class, and into the small neighbor- 


—at no extra fare! 


hood cafés which have a strictly For full information . ... 
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Moslem used to show toward the INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 
anonymous foreigner. For this rea- Serving the Heart of the Americas 


son it is important for me to choose 
places where my face is known, 
where I can still get a jovial greeting 
from the proprietcr and thus be as- 
sured a reasonably friendly recep- 
tion on the part of the patrons. 

= In the back of practically every 
ALASKA | = such establishment there is an open 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST : space covered with reed mattin 
CALIFORNIA CITIES Pp g; 


YELLOWSTONE PARK generally raised above the level of 
GRAND TETONS * COLORADO the floor; entry into this part of the 
room demands the removal of one’s 
Your western vacation gets off to a great start in Glacier Park. - shoes. 
You'll cruise on sparkling lakes . . . thrill to views of towering Here the men sit with their legs 


mountains and ancient glaciers from open-top buses. You can fish, tucked under them and. more often 
hike, ride, golf... or just relax i‘ 


at delightful hotels. And it’s "xe SUE Paceline gee eS CEA 
easy to get from Glacier to cial prohibition, pull out their kif 
other western vacationlands. Dis Cae pipes and smoke them as they always 
Go the scenic way... go Great have done. The cafés are like men’s 
Northern directly to the doors clubs. A man frequents the same one 
of Glacier National Park. : : 
year in and year out. Often he brings 
WEE Ss peice np atl his food and eats there; sometimes 
St. Paul 1, Minn., or consult your he stretches out on the matting and 
nearest ticket or travel agent. A Feet ‘ 
sleeps there. His café is his mail ad- 
dress, and rather than use his home, 
where there are always womenfolk 
. about, he will use the café for keep- 
ing his social appointments. In the 
smaller cafés, the entrance ‘of any- 
one from outside the familiar circle 
of daily habitués has always been re- 
tere Septet 0, garded with a wary eye and a certain 
degree of suspicion. Each café has its 
aa Aw uf 4 own little legends and references 
——. an a . which can be understood only by the 
Nanci nee ot a“ initiates. It is here that the endless 
stories and complicated jokes which 
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so delight the Moslem mind are told, 
and where the average man is at his 
happiest and least inhibited. 

Ifa café happens to offer any kind 
of native Moroccan music, which is 
extremely rare these days, I will force 
my way through any wall of hostile 
stares in order to get a seat and lis- 
ten; I suppose not many visitors are 
that eager to hear Moroccan café 
music, 

The casual outsider, however, can 
usually get more glimpses of café life 
than he can of home life. In a 
bourgeois household, upon the entry 
of any man or boy not of the im- 
mediate family, Moslem or other- 
wise, all the women and girls are 
swiftly hidden, and remain hidden 
until he goes out of the house. In 
families of lower income, on the 
other hand, the social strictures have 
been considerably relaxed, so that I 
have only to suggest to my maid or 
chauffeur that a group of my friends 
would like to visit a Moslem home 
and meet all the members of the 
family, and the invitation will be 
willingly extended. I don’t claim that 
the activities which we see in a Mos- 
lem house are identical with those 
which would be going on if we were 
not there. Butif we stay long enough, 
a certain degree of relaxation is 
usually reached, and the household 
rhythm at length begins to pulse of 
its own accord, so that it is possible 
to get a pretty clear picture of what 
life is like in the domestic citadel. 

By our standards these people are 
desperately poor. At present, for in- 
stance, the maid who gets.our break- 
fast, cleans the five rooms, and does 
all the laundering of our clothes, 
earns the equivalent of $8.33 a 
month. Also, she gets no food from 
us. Even in Tangier that is a. low 
wage for 1958. Yet if you visit her 
house, you find it immaculate; more- 
over, the manner of life that she and 
her family lead manages to give an 
impression of Oriental ease and 
even abundance. It is a peculiarly 
Moslem gift, being able to create the 
illusion of luxury in the midst of 
poverty, and ‘it never fails to arouse 
my admiration when I see it dis- 
played. But then, these people are 
the supreme illusionists; they can 
give a straightforward action the air 
of being a conjurer’s trick or make 
the most tortuously devious be- 
havior seem like naturalness itself. 

Ihave never decided precisely why 
the time spent in these humble 
homes is so satisfying. Perhaps it is 
merely because both hosts and guests 
are playing a simple, pleasant game 
in which the hosts lead the way with 
aeee the silences to be observed 
as wélJk as the conversation to be 
made, ‘and the guests. follow com- 
fortably, happy to have all social re- 


sponsibility taken from them. Certainly 
it is agreeable now and then to spend 
an evening reclining peaceably among 
piles of cushions, in effortless talk with 
people who are completely natural but 
infinitely polite. And when the end of 
the evening comes, and they have fully 
convinced you that the occasion has 
been even more enjoyable for them than 
for you, and you have pronounced the 


necessary formulas of farewell, it is de- 
lightful, too, to step out into the silent 
moonlit street, and a moment later look 
from a Casbah gateway down upon the 
thousands of white cubes which are the 
houses of the Medina, hearing only the 
waves as they break on the beach and 
perhaps the sleepy antiphonal crowing 
of two roosters on neighboring roof- 
tops. If I ask myself occasionally 
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whether I may not be a trifle out of 
my mind to have chosen to spend so 
many years in this crazy city, it isat such 
moments that I am reassured—easily 
able to convince myself that if it were 
1931 once more, and I possessed the 
gift of accurately foretelling the future, 
I should very likely take Miss Stein’s 
good advice and make my first journey 
to Tangier all over again. THE END 
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companion. The giver had got his 
thanks, and a prophecy: “‘Mark my 
words, if I have luck this razor will 
someday shave the chin of a president 
of a republic.” As he plunged his 
horseinto the river,an eagle appeared. 

San Jacinto, and the destiny which 
the eagle foretold, were yet more 
than three years off. Meanwhile, 
Houston took out land, practiced 
law, cultivated, or was cultivated by, 
the best people and on occasion tip- 
pled and declaimed. As events in 
Texas drove on to crisis, Houston 
was capable of withholding himself 
from the frenzied busy-ness with 
political affairs which engaged lesser 
and less certain men. He would ap- 
pear, then, before becoming shop- 
worn to men’s eyes, pass on, leaving 
the impression of greatness. With- 
out lifting a finger he could indicate 
a potential of power. He looked 
about him and had contempt for 
many. “All new States,” he was to 
write, “are infested more or less, by 
a class of noisy second-rate men, 
who are always in favor of rash and 
extreme measures. But Texas was 
simply overrun by such men.” 

Even when in November, 1835, a 
general Consultation met, Houston 
appeared as a leader of the moder- 
ates. Texas claimed only its right as 
a state in the Mexican Republic, ac- 
cording to the old Mexican Consti- 
tution of 1824, against the new dic- 
tatorship of Santa Anna. But events 
were shaping their own inner logic, 
and that logic had now made Hous- 
ton “Commander in Chief of the 
Armies.”’ He had already sent back 
to New Orleans to buy a general’s 
uniform and sword sash. 

War was on. Now the Texas rab- 
ble, not yet an army, sat outside 
Bexar and the Alamo. Houston was 
opposed to an assault on the Alamo, 
well defended by regulars with plenty 
of artillery. He wanted to wait for 
artillery, he wanted to build a hard 
core of disciplined troops. He wrote 
Fannin (a mysterious young man, a 
graduate of West Point, an ex-slave 
trader, an adventurer, now an officer 
anxious to storm Bexar) that they 
should take as their maxim: “‘. . . it 
is better to do well, /ate; thannever !” 
But the Texans stormed Bexar; and 


Cos surrendered, took parole and * 


marched his men out of Texas. In 
the general jubilation, Houston 
seemed wrong, a ditherer and fuddy- 
duddy, a coward, a martinet. 

The noisy, second-rate men took 
over. Wild projects to invade Mex- 
ico proper, inspired by vainglory 
and the prospect of loot, split the 
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government and the army. Houston 
was a general without an army, not 
even recognized by more than half 
of his own government. During this 
period of confusion he was troubled 
“whether to withdraw once more 
from the treacheries and persecu- 
tions of the world, and bury himself. 
deep in the solitude of nature.” Yet 
Houston, even as he indulged that 
self-pitying part of his character, 
must have remembered that over the 
Cumberland, over the Red River, he 
had seen his eagle. 

Meanwhilehehad ordered Bowie— 
desperate from the death of wife and 
children, sick and booze-bit, but still: 
the great Bowie—to the Alamo, with 
either absolute or provisional in- 
structions to take out what guns and 
supplies could be salvaged, and blow 
up the place. But Bowie, with 
Colonel Neill, then in command of 
the remnant of a force there, elected 
to remain, “to die in these ditches,” 
if necessary, as Bowie wrote. On 
February 23, 1836, Santa Anna in- 
vested the fort, and ran up the red 
flag of no quarter. 

On Houston’s birthday, March 
second, the Texas Convention 
adopted a Declaration of Independ- 
ence. On March eleventh, Houston, 
now at Gonzales with a few hundred 
men, had news that the Alamo had 
fallen and the commander, Travis, 
and all defenders had been mas- 
sacred. Houston sent orders to Fan- 
nin, over at Goliad with some 400 
men, the biggest force in Texas, to 
blow up his defenses and join him. 
But Fannin dawdled, was captured, 
and with all his command was slain. 
Now Houston sank his artillery, such 
as it was, in the river, burned such 
supplies as men couldn’t back-tote, 
and started his longretreat. Was this 
a flight or a planned campaign? 
Houston kept his counsel. 

There was panic everywhere, head- 
long flight back toward the Sabine 
River. Families began piling back, 
some with no men (their men dead 
or with Houston), some with only 
old men and boys. Many were on 
foot, women carrying babies in their _ 
arms, small children dragging at. 
their skirts. Shoes wore out, and 
they walked barefoot through the 
Texas mud, cold now, for the 
weather was not good. Wagons 
bogged down in the mud or at the 
Brazos River. People fell sick and 
died. The old gave out on the road. 
And here and there, small bands of 
desperadoes looted the refugees and 
galloped away. It was the Great 
Runaway Scrape, the Great Skee- 
daddle. The government, too, was 
on the run. 

In the midst of the panic, his men 
concerned for their families, fright- 

Continued on Page 162 
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cruise to North Cape, Spitzbergen), Finland, 
Sweden, Denmark. Special Russia-Czecho- 
slovakia 23 day post-tour extension. 

New combination SEA AND AIR CRUISES 
around the Pacific by luxurious Matson and 
American President cruise-liners and air travel. 
Departures May 8 and June 11. 


Ask Your Travel Agent for Brochure 


HEMPHILL es 
WORLD 
CRUISES 


los Angeles 17, California 


BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE 


Programs with steamship passage: 


Grand Circle, 78 days visiting 18 countries; dep. 
June 6,7, and July 8 ee wt 


Standard Circle, 60 days visiting 13 countries; 
dep; June 7,14, 98enie Packee ok ane me $ 


Highlights Circle, 56 days visiting 12 countries; 
dep. June 2, 28 S$! 
Programs with air travel: 


Grand Air Circle, 63 days visiting 18 countries; 
dep, June 17, July. i. 7 Gere, La: Aner S: 


Britain, Scandinavia, Italy on most itineraries. Prices 
include all daily expenses from American port and 
back. Luxury motorcoaches, excellent hotels, meals, 
Sightseeing, entertainment. Tours expertly conducted. 


MIDWEST TOURS 
Reidar Dittmann, P.O. Box 199, Northfield, Minn. 


Flying College Summer Tours 


Around the World, $2100; also Around South America, 
Europe (3 tours), Around Africa, Russia, Middle ae 
Os 


Graduates, undergraduates, professional persons. 


educational. 9th Season. 


Prof. H. H. Tarbell, Lafayette College, Easton 3, Pa. 


AUTO-EUROPE, .... 


NEW YORK: Dept. 58, 25 W. 58th St.; New York 19 (Next to Hofel Plaza) PLaza 3-1752 
CHICAGO: (S. H. ARNOLT Inc.—Midwest Affit) Dept. 58, 153 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Michigan 2-5906 
LOS ANGELES: Dept. 58, 268 S. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. BRadshaw 2-2921 


Yes, I’m Going to Europe! 
Please send me absolutely FREE the new edition of the 


chase and rental of a car in Europe. No obligation to me, of course. 


Member of American Society of Travel Agents & Creative Tour Operators 


We'll buy YOU -| 
a NEW CAR .-4\ 
for touring 


EUROPE 


VEL plus information on purchase, re-pur- 


PURCHASE PRICE 
TO PAY 


DDRESS. 


STATE 


Citroen, Renault, Simca, Panhard, 

ete. There’s no investment. It’s 

your car for as little as $125. a month 

for 3 months. Includes everything. 
For free **Europe by Car Guide,” 


send departure date, length of 
stay, number in your party 


Dept. H-3 


Europe wy Gr 


INC. 
37 W. 57 St., N.Y. ° PL 5-4739 


1. WE BUY A NEW CAR FOR YOU 


| 
| 
i 
t 
| 
t 
| 
| 
i 

No Purchase Price to Pay= as © per 
: Unlimited Mileage low as eZee week 
I All Touring Documents Included 
I Full Insurance Coverage 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
J 
1 
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2. PURCHASE — REPURCHASE PLAN 


New Car depreciation $18 per 
Unlimited Mileage as low as week 
Repurchase in Dollars Guaranteed 


ALSO 


as er Day 
RENTAL PLAN low as $150 limilecgs 
A Network of Agencies 
in 16 Countries to assist you 
SEE the cars you will drive 
on display at our showroom 
or WRITE Dept. H for brochure 


INTERNATIONAL AUTO PLAN, INC. 


120 East 56 St., New York 22, N.Y., El 5-6330 


MAUPINTOURS ’58 


See your travel agent or write 

Tom Maupin now for brochures on 
these Maupintour holidays — frequent 
tour group departures or your own 
individual travel plans. 


RUSSIA 


Moscow, Leningrad plus many other 
Soviet Union cities, 


WORLD’S FAIR 


Brussels Exposition plus Paris, London, 
Amsterdam and European extensions, 


CONGO AFRICA 


Exciting hunting safari in the 
Belgian Congo — monthly departures. 


HOLY LAND 


Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, 
Israel plus European countries. 


WRITE NOW 


Tom Maupin Tour Associates, 
1236 Massachusetts, Lawrence, Kansas 


11 COUNTRIES ,SRUSSELS FAIR 


Exceptional 11-country escorted tours vis- 
iting England-Holland-Belgium-BRUSSELS 
FAIR-Luxembourg - Germany - Switzer- 
land - Liechtenstein - Austria - Italy - Mon- 
aco - France. (Lourdes optional) Expertly 
planned by a company with over 50 years 
experience in group travel. Frequent de- 
partures from April to Sept. in CUNARD 
LINE “QUEENS” or by plane. Excellent land 
arrangements. Moderate inclusive rates. 


Send For Brochure With Complete Details 


COLPITTS TOURS 


262 Washington St., Boston 8, Mass. 


OTO and Olson’s Campus Tours, the only 
exclusive specialists in personally escorted 
ALL-EXPENSE European tours, present the 
most complete program of eight country 
itineraries featuring London, Rome and 


Evrope—Music & Art Cultural Tour 


Really See Europe—in my 6th personally guided party. 
Festivals, sights, music & art, Brussels World's Fair and 9 
countries, finest guides, concert previews. Lv. NY July 3, 


45 days & up. Enroll Now! Free, “Color Brochure H’ 


Dr. D. S. Wheelwright, State College, San Francisco 27, Cal. 


Knight Tours of Europe 


Summer 1958. By ship or by air: 15-18 countries, 49-60 
days in Europe, from $1077 to $1323. De-luxe bus, 1st 
Director: Prof. 


class rail. Also Special ‘‘Youth Tour." 
L. D. Knecht (French Dept. St. Olaf College). 


Knight Tours (H), Box 350, Northfield, Minn. 


American 


better informed — 
thanks to Advertising! 
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Paris. Weekly sailings April thru Septem- 
ber in QUEEN MARY and QUEEN ELIZABETH, 
OTO LUXURY TOURS, First Class, only $2195 up. 
DELUXE TOURS, Cabin Class, only $1695 up. 
STUDENT TOURS, Tourist Class, only $1495 up. 
LSon 49 to 98 days. Small parties. For best 
accommodations, RESERVE NOW! 
Teaver Write today for illustrated 
RGANIZATION 


For Single Men and Women Only! 
15-DAY “BACHELOR PARTY” TOUR 


Acapuleo, Mexico City, San Jose de Purua, Taxco. 
Bullfights, cocktail parties ».. leaves March HS: 
Not just a tour—it’s a party all the way! 
24-Day “Bachelor Party’? European Tour 
leaving April 17. 

See your Travel Agent or 
Dept. M, Gramercy Tours, 444 Madison Ave., NYC 


booklets “H-58." 


2 1N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, III. 
ya Oe or Your Local Travel Agent 
——$< 


Most for t 
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Ow 


from $141.55 


age 2 


citizens are 


See eCeeesesecseoeseee® 

By Air: Personally Escorted $ 

GOLDEN CIRCLE TOURS 

A L L First Class Hotels 
Meals Included 

Deluxe Transportation 

Write for Brochure H-2 

AMERICAN TOURIST BUREAU 

18 East 60th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


POCCO COST OC OOO EEO OSE TOOOEOOEOEEOOR 


EUROPE 
"5695 
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Continued from Page 160 

ened, vainglorious, or raging for 
vengeance, accusing him of coward- 
ice or stupidity, Houston fell back 
and back. He holed up briefly on the 
Colorado to try to put some disci- 
pline and organization into his 
armed mob, and sparred with Gen- 
eral Sesma, whom his critics said he 
should have hit. Apparently, for a 
time, he did intend to fight there, but 
changed his mind. There is, how- 
ever, one theory that Houston did 
not intend to fight at all till he had 
retreated all the way to the Sabine, 
where he expected the several thou- 
sand United States troops poised 
there to come over, with or without — 
official sanction, and join him to 
destroy Santa Anna and annex 
Texas. 

That, however, is surmise. What 
we know is that Houston kept his 
counsel, himself beat the one drum 
for reveille and taps, walked the 
picket lines in the dark, and, after 
his paper work and staff conferences, 
sat reading Caesar’s Commentaries 
or Gulliver's Travels, drinking little 
or nothing now. Then, without warn- 
ing or discussion, he pulled back 
again, mutinous spirit growing 
among officers and men, distrust 
everywhere, the dreary column pelted 
by incessant rain. They camped in a 
bottom of the Brazos, in the crim- 
son mud, near Jared Groce’s house. 
The army, which had risen to the 
respectable mark of 1300 men, 
again dwindled. 

The pressure on Houston to stand 
and fight was unremitting. “The 
enemy are laughing you to scorn,” 
wrote the provisional president, 
shortly before he carried his own 
precious hide from Harrisburg, a 
most temporary capital, to the rela- 
tive safety of Galveston. Houston 
had only one friend and ally, it 
seemed—the mud that bogged down: 
Santa Anna’s victorious sweep. 

No, Houston had another friend— 
Santa Anna’s self-confidence. Santa 
Anna was sure the war was over. 
“From this false impression,” Vi- 
cente Filisola, one of his generals, 
later wrote, “‘and from the contempt 
which from that time he conceived 
for the enemy, emanated the mis- 
fortunes which we have since suf- 
fered.” But those misfortunes, un- 
thinkable to the “Napoleon of the 
West,” were yet shrouded in time. 
Over the protest of some of his 


Officers, he had divided his army 


to make easier what he regarded as 
mopping-up operations. The sepa- 
tated commands wandered dully 
northward among the swamps and 
bayous and coastal fields, which were 
half flooded now. 

Houston had one other friend— 
himself. Answering a protest, he 


wrote to Rusk, the Secretary of 
War: “I held no councils of war. 
If I err, the blame is mine.” 

Somehow, Houston kept his army 
together. Mutiny was more and 
more likely, certain officers openly 
preaching it. In one bivouac Hous- 
ton dug two graves and hung a sign 
on a tree proclaiming their possible 
use: one for the first man who asked 
for volunteers for a mutiny—and 
the other, presumably, for the first 
volunteer. 

Then they were on the road again, 
bedeviled by mud, and refugees. 
They came to the fork in the trail, 
one way off to the Sabine, to the 
poised U. S. troops of General 
Gaines, and.to safety, the other way 
toward Harrisburg. The malcon- 
tents openly declared that if Hous- 
ton took the Sabine fork, they would 
strip him of command. Houston said 
nothing. The army plugged on, in 
the rain. 

Without discussion, Houston had 
elected the Harrisburg fork. His 
most immediate problem was not, 


however, Santa Anna or mutineers, 


but a Texas ranch woman, a Mrs. 
Mann, whose oxen he had borrowed 
to draw his artillery—two small- 
bore cannon. Mrs. Mann, who fa- 
vored the Sabine trail, demanded 
back her oxen. We have the story 
from an eyewitness, a soldier longer 
on spunk, we trust, than stylistic 
nicety: 


I dont care a d-m for your cannon, 
I want my oxen. She had a pare of 
holster pistols on her saddle pum- 
mel & a very large knife on her 
saddle, She turned a round to [the] 
oxen, & jumpt down with [a] knife 
& cut the raw hide tug that the 
chame was tide with . . . Nobody 
said a word. She jumpt on her 
horse with whip in hand, & way 
she went in a lope with her oxen. 
Capt Rover [Rohrer] rode up to 
general Houston, & said we cant 
git a long with out them oxen. The 
cannon is don boged down... The 
Capt & nother man, started back 
for the oxen .. . The general rased 
up in his saddle, hollowed, Capt 
Rover [Rohrer] that woman will 
fite. The Capt said, d-m her fite- 
ing. Houston jumpt down of[f] his 
horse, & said come Boys, les git 
this out of the mud. . . He put his 
shoulder to [the] wheel. . . 


Camp had'been made, long later, 
in “a big mot of timber,” before 
Wagon Master Rohrer rejoined his 
command, to be greeted by irrev- 
erent shouts. 


The Boys hollowed out, hai Capt 
where is your oxen. She would not 
let me have them. How come your 
shirt tore so, & some of the Boys 
would say Mrs. Mann tore it off] 
him. What was that for. She 
wanted [it] for baby rags. 


TOURS — CRUISES -TRAVEL SERVICES 


THE HOUSE 
OF TRAVEL 


presents these outstanding tours 


EUROPE BEHIND THE SCENES 


Dep. by Air: May 2—Sept. 5 Ret. by Air: June 1—Oct. 5 


An exciting tour giving a real insight into how 
Europeans live and work. Meet leading craftsmen 
and couturiers. The usual sightseeing, of course, 
but so much more! The fare: $1,785. 


EUROPE IN THE SPRING 


Depart by Air: May 2 Return by Air: June 9 

An itinerary planned to see the magnificent gar- 
dens of Europe at their supreme beauty. Eight day 
cruise on S. S. METEOR to Northern Ireland and 
Scotland. The fare: 39 days — $1,985. 


STUDENT TOURS 


Two months of travel under the direction of ex- 
perienced and competent leaders. 


Two departures: 

Sail June 17 from Montreal. Return Aug. 18, $973.00 
Sail July 2 from New York. Return Aug. 27, $958.00 
Write or phone your travel agent 
THE HOUSE OF TRAVEL 
17 E. 49th St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. * MU 8-0185 > Ext. 28 
1600 Walnut St., Philadelphia * Kingsley 6-2100 


CiT a cit IT 


Tours planned by European travel 
experts to suit individual re- 
quirements. Ask for free book- 
let showing where to go, how 
to go, how much it costs. 


Apply to your Travel Agent or... 


CIT TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
Dept. S, 11 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 


Chicago e Los Angeles e San Francisco 


CITE ci Tacit 


CiTiaic 1 TRICIT 
LID SL LD 


{le 25th 
631398 ae 


Year-around departures. 
11 superb escorted and inde- 
pendent tours from 30-160 days. 


EUROPE 30 Days $660 || More than 
MEXICO 18 Days $249 |] 200 off-the 
SO. AMER 30 Days $1099 oe 
ORIENT 45 Days $9981] tice tor 
HAWAIL. 14 Days §398]! the budget 
HOLY LAND 26 Days $1438!! minded ! 


AFRICA 40 Days $1998 

STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost “ot 
Adventure and Study Trips to 
‘Everywhere.’ 60 Day Euro- 

pean trips incl. steamer fr, $585. /. |- * 


“For the Young of All Ages” 
BW AR 545 Sth Ave. New york 17 
WoRLO TRAVEL. inc Dept. H MU 2-6544 


FREIGHTER TRIPS 
You Can Take 


Ford's Freighter Travel Guidebook shows freighter 
trips you can take from U.S. to all parts of the world. 
Lists scores of LOWER COST TRIPS to Europe, So. 
America, West Indies, Orient, round-the-world, etc. 96 
pages, many photos. Book tells all about freighter travel, 
gives complete information on services of 119 steamship 
lines, describes ships and passenger accommodations, shows 
frequency of service, ports of call, fares, addresses of 
steamship lines, etc. and recommended by Steam- 
ship Lines, Travel Agents and World Travelers every- 
where. Send $2 today for 10th edition, postpaid. 

KENNETH FORD, Publisher, Dept. 6 
2031 Glendon Ave. Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


ITALY THE ARTIST’S WAY 


$72 WEEKLY 


Holiday in Positano, lovely artists’ colony on the Mediterra- 
nean near Capri. Classes in Painting, Sculpture, Mosaics, PLUS 
meals and residence in modern hotels overlooking the sea, 
all included in weekly fee! Contact: Irma Jonas, Transmarine 
Art Dept., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y., OX 5-4460. 


POSITANO ART WORKSHOP 


STATION WAGONS 
LL OU 


WORLD-WIDE AUTOMOBILES CORPORATION 
49-12 Newtown Road, Long Island City 3, N.Y. 
Write or call Dept. 3H8 for further details. 


A Co ABROAD 


SPORTS and 
OVER 150 FOREIGN 
FAMILY Models} waves TO CHOOSE FROM 


Repurchase Guaranteed in Dollars - 


Let Our Experts Help You Select the Car Best Suifed 
for Your Needs and Pocketbook 


ALSO RENT SELF-DRIVE & 
CHAUFFEUR-DRIVEN CARS 


- EUROPEAN AUTO SALES 
1861 Broadway at 61st St., New York @ JU 6-7099 


Europe 

Leave New York July 1 by air: France, England, Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Italy, Monaco, 
Spain, Mallorca, Portugal. 31- or 49-day trip $1330 and 
$1650. Write for itinerary 


European Summer Tours, 826 N. 32nd St., Corvallis, Oregon 


Europe Via VOLKSWAGEN 


If you are touring Europe with a group of 3 
or more, the VOLKSWAGEN STATION WAGON 
is the economical, comfortable answer. 


e room for 8 adults — 
and luggage 

e V. W. service — 
anywhere 

e high resale value 

e removable seats 


1735°° 


del. in Germany 


Other countries 
slightly higher 


New Edition 
Complete Travel Guide to Europe 


LSONS 


ABOARD AND ABROAD 


See everything, do everything, travel 
in comfort, save money, with the 
most complete, up-to-date, handy 
guide to Europe. 672 pages, pocket 
size, $4.95. At your bookstore or from 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 227 S. 6th St., 
Phila. 5, Pa. 


1958-59 


Brussels World’s Fair 1958 


Four Special Departures, including Grand Tour of 
Europe. Write for program or independent itinerary to 
Harvard Travel Service, Inc. 

Harvard Square, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Grand Forks Mother can’t risk 
being a “pioneer” when she shops... 


She’s always Satisfied most with 
a BRAND that’s made a NAME for itself! 


THE BRANDS YOU SEE ADVERTISED IN THIS MAGAZINE ARE NAMES YOU CAN TRUST! 
BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION, ING. + 437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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—the healthful state, where 
it’s great to live and vacation 


Just as a road map shows you how to reach your 

~ destination, Thomas B. Lesure’s big book, All About 

Arizona, the healthful state, leads you to whatever 

you want in this fast growing state of sun and scenic 
wonderlands. 


What do you want to know about Arizona? 


Where's the best place to retire at low cost? Where 
are summers cool? Winters, sunny most of the time? 
Where are the best areas for a job or a business of 
your own? For a home? What must a newcomer 


watch out for when buying land .. . or a home? How 
high are taxes? Is it true that living costs are less than 
in the East? What about salaries . . . schools for my 
children .. . my health? 


Or do you want to tour this Grand Canyon State? 


What's the best way to see Arizona by car (or other- 
wise)? What is really worth seeing along the roads and 
down interesting side roads? Or in the cities, the 
national parks, and the other four-star sights? What 
are those world-famous but relatively unknown four- 
star sights overshadowed by spectacular Grand 
Canyon? What is really the best way to see the Grand 
Canyon? The Indian reservations? The other 
Canyons? Which are the best places to eat and stay 
along the way? 


What are the sure ways to cut travel costs in 
this big state? 


Filled with facts, over a hundred thousand words 
inlength, AllAbout Arizona, thehealthfulstate, al- 
most brings Arizona to your door, answering these 
and a hundred other questions and giving you a richer, 
better picture of Arizona than many people have after 
living there for years. 


To know all you should about Arizona before you 
go for a home, a job, a business of your own, retire- 
ment in the sun, or a vacation you'll always remem- 
ber, read All About Arizona, the healthful state. 
Price, only $2. 


WHERE WILL YOU 


if You Want a Vacation You Can Afford 


Florida needn't be expensive—not if you know 
just where to go for whatever you seek in Florida. 
And if there’s any man who can give you the 
facts you want, it’s Norman Ford, founder of the 
world-famous Globe-trotters Club. (Yes, Florida 
is his home whenever he isn't traveling!) 


His big book, Norman Ford's Florida, tells you 
first of all, road by road, mile by mile, everything 
yow ll find in Florida, whether you're on vacation, 
or looking over job, business, real estate, or retire- 
ment prospects. 


Through his experienced advice you learn 
exactly where you can retire now on the money 
you've got, whether it’s a little or a lot. (If you 
need a part-time or seasonal job to help out 


WHAT DO YOU WANT 
IN CALIFORNIA? 


A job or a business of your own? 


A vacation to Hollywood, San Francisco, Yo- 
semite, elsewhere in California—at a price 
you can afford? 


A place to retire on a small income? 


A home in the sun, with year-around spring- 
like days? 


No matter what you seek in California, William 
Redgrave’s big book California—the State That Has 
Everything shows you city by city, town by town, 
road by road, everything you'll find in this big 
state. 


If you are vacationing, his clear and detailed facts 
just about guarantee you won't miss anything worth 
seeing. And you will welcome his long lists of recom- 
mended restaurants, motels, and hotels where you can 
stop at the price you want to pay. 


If you're looking for a job or a business of your 
own, California—the State That Has Everything gives 
you the facts you want. With William Redgrave’s 
help you'll find the California that appeals to you— 
whole regions with just the degree of warmth and 
sunshine you want, with houses and rentals priced 
within your means. If you're single, you'll find the 
best places to live for the fun and entertainment you 
want. If you're a family man, you'll find the best 
places to raise a family. If you want to retire, you’ll 
find the pleasantest places in all California to live on 
a small income. 


There's so much more to this book—the facts you 
need if you're thinking of living in a trailer, the best 
places to fish and hunt, where to go for a college edu- 
cation, what you'll pay in taxes, how best to find your 
own retirement or vacation paradise, ete., ete. There’s 
so much information, in fact, that you probably 
wouldn't learn as much about California in months, 
even years, of traveling around this big state as you 
can learn from this one big book. Yet it costs only $2. 
Mail coupon today for your copy. 
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These are America’s Own Bargain Paradises 


In Off-the- 

Where to Retire or Vacation sng ares Bact 
i H e ates 

--.al What Look Like Prewar Prices} by Nex: 

man Ford, 


you read of island paradises aplenty in the United 
States and Canada, of art colonies (artists search 
for picturesque locations where costs are low!), of 
areas with almost a perfect climate or with flowers 
on every side. 

Here are the real U.S.A.-brand Shangri-Las made for 
the man or woman who's had enough of crowds. Here, 
too, are unspoiled seashore villages, tropics like is- 
lands, and dozens of other spots just about perfect for 
your retirement or vacation at some of the lowest 
prices you've heard of since the gone-forever prewar 
days. And for good measure you also read about the 
low cost paradises in Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, and 
Puerto Rico. 

You can be sure that Off-the-Beaten-Path names 
the low-cost Florida retirement and vacationing 
towns, the best values in Texas, the Southwest, 
California, the South and East, Canada—and a 
dozen other areas which the crowds have not yet 
discovered: 

e That undiscovered region where winters are as 
warm as Miami Beach’s yet costs can be two-thirds 
less. 

e That island that looks like Hawaii yet is 2000 miles 
nearer (no expensive sea or air trip to get there). 

e France's only remaining outpost in this part of the 
world—completely surrounded by Canadian ter- 
ritory ...or a village more Scottish than Scotland or 
age-old Spanish hamlets right in our own U.S. where 
relaxation is the order of the day. 

e That remarkable town where a fee of 3c a day gives 
you an almest endless round of barbecues, musicals, 
concerts, picnics, pot luck suppers, smorgasbord din- 
ners, and a fine arts program. 

Off-the-Beaten Path is a big book filled with 
facts that open the way to a different kind of retire- 
ment or vacation made all the more attractive by 
the rock-bottom prices. About 100,000 words and 
plenty of pictures. Yet it costs only $2. 


GO IN FLORIDA? 


your income, he tells you where to pick up extra 
income.) Because Norman Ford always tells you 
where life in Florida is pleasantest on a small in- 
come, he can help you take life easy now. 

If you’re going to Florida for a job with a fu- 
ture or a business of your own, his talks with 
hundreds of business men and state officials, etc., 
lets him pinpoint the towns you want to know 
about. If you’ve ever wanted to run a tourist 
court or own an orange grove, he tells you today's 
inside story of these popular investments. 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida, this 
big book (with well over 100,000 words and plenty 
of maps) gives you the facts you want. Price— 
only $2, only a fraction of the money you'd spend 
needlessly if you went to Florida blind. Use 
coupon to order, 


WHERE TO RETIRE 
ON A SMALL INCOME 


This book selects out of the hundreds of 
thousands of communities in the U.S. and its 
island territories only those places where living 
costs are less, where the surroundings are 
pleasant, and where nature and the commu- 
nity get together to guarantee a good time from 
fishing, boating, gardening, concerts, or the 
like. The book never overlooks the fact that 
some people must get part-time or seasonal 
work to pad out their income. 


It covers cities, towns, and farms through- 
out America—from New England south to 
Florida, west to California and north to the 
Pacific Northwest. It includes both Hawaii 
and American Virgin Islands. Some people 
spend hundreds of dollars trying to get infor- 
mation like this by traveling around the coun- 
try. Frequently they fail—there is just too 
much of America to explore. 


Where to Retire ona Small Income saves you 
from that danger. Yet the big NEW edition 
costs only $1.00. 


w= Fill Out and Send at Once for Quick Delivery 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 158 Prince St. 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


I have enclosed $.......... (cash, check, or money 
order). Please send me the books checked below. You 
will refund my money if I am not satisfied. 


0 All About Arizona—The healthful state. $2. 
O California—The State That Has Everything. $2. 
OJ Norman Ford’s Florida. $2. 


0 Off-the-Beaten Path—These are America’s own 
bargain paradises. $2. 


O Where to Retire on a Small Income. $1. 


O SPECIAL OFFER: All 5 books above ($9 
value ) for only $6. 


Print Namie ere crleiarscle dies (claisieisnitc uae 


Without oxen, with the jokes 
about Mrs. Mann’s baby rags—and 
what babies they must have been!— 
with the grim humor and grum- 
bling of the trail, they slogged on. 
By April eighteenth they were on 
Buffalo Bayou, across from the 
charred ruins of Harrisburg. Santa 
Anna had burned the village and 
headed toward Galveston in pur- 
suit of the refugee government. 
Houston spent most of the night 
studying a map of that region of 
bayous, marshes, creeks and flooded 
fields. 

In the morning he, with Rusk, the 
Secretary of War, who had now 
joined the army in the field, ad- 
dressed the troops and promised 
battle. He wrote a letter to a friend: 
“This morning we are in prepara- 
tion to meet Santa Anna. It is the 
only chance of saving Texas.” Then 
he left his sick and incompetent in 
camp, shucked off his baggage 
train, and took up a brutal march. 
They moved down the left bank of 
Buffalo Bayou, improvised a cross- 
ing of the Buffalo, crossed Vince’s 
Bayou by a bridge, marched on, 
dead weary, in the dark now, scram- 
bled into, and out of, a deep ravine, 
marching with no talk, with orders 
in little more than a whisper, trying 
to muffle the clank of arms. Santa 
Anna might be near. About two 
o’clock, they were allowed to fall 
down for a little sleep. 

At dawn they were on their feet 
and in motion. At about six they 
were allowed a stop for breakfast, 
but before the fires were well lighted 
scouts came racing in. Santa Anna 
had been sighted, moving up toward 
Lynch’s Ferry, to the northeast, 
where the Buffalo joined the San 
Jacinto River, moving “joyfully,” 
as he put it, to administer the crush- 
ing blow to the Texas rebellion. 

Houston jerked his men away 
from the uneaten breakfast, and 
took up the race to the Ferry. He 
won the race, and by late morning 
took position in a grove of moss- 
draped oaks on the banks of Buf- 
falo Bayou, the bayou behind him, 


and in front a two-mile stretch of | 


prairie, with green grass near knee- 
high and clumps of timber here and 
there. 

Beyond lay marshland and San 
Jacinto Bay. To the right lay an- 
other bayou. It was a tidy field, 
closed in, perfectly designed for 
total decision. It was, however, 
empty now, and while they waited, 
the Texans started their belated 
breakfast. But they didn’t finish. 

The scouts came in. Houston 
strung his infantry in the skirt of tim- 
ber, thrust his two field pieces into the 
open, and moved out on his white 
stallion to wait. He did not wait 
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YOUR TRAVEL AGENT ~* 


. There came the bugle notes 
ver the prairie, the skirmishers 
le now in the tall grass. It- was 
‘noon now, April twentieth. 
inta Anna knew the Texans were 
1¢ oak grove. To feel out their 
tion, he sent a cannon forward, 
ected by. cavalry, to shell the 
ds. The untutored Texan ar- 
‘-ymen, however, got off the first 
id, a blast of chopped-up horse- 
ss, Which knocked down Mex- 
mounts, wounded the Mexican 
lery captain, and broke the gun 
lage. When the Mexicans finally 
ied, the broken carriage made 
nt aim difficult. An unsuccessful 
ry charge on the Méxican gun 
hed the engagement. 
usk was coming on by how. The 
icans made camp in ‘another 
fe, not much more thania rifle 
_ away, and lighted theif cook 
. Houston’s men, dog-tiredfrom 
grueling march, and the \kir- 
1, ate, and got to sleep. Houston 
a full night’s sleep, and sltpt 
_ long past reveille and the 
n in which his men stood to 
ing vainly the order to attack. 
=n he did wake, he still lay look- 
up at the sky. It was an eagle 
aw there. 

ut the morning passed. Distrust 
Jouston and the mutinous spirit 
in began to mount. Houston re- 
ned withdrawn, secretive. Deaf 
th, the famous scout, rode in 
1 news that Santa Anna had re- 
rcements; then about nine in 
morning, the Texans could see 
eral Cos with between 400 and 
men—‘‘choice”’ troops according 
fouston, “raw recruits,” accord- 
to Santa Anna. Whatever the 
lity of Cos’ command, Santa 
a now had around 1300 men, 
iston some 800, but we must 
ember that uncertainty exists 
egard to all these figures. Later, 
iston was to come in for a 
d deal of criticism for not hav- 


forced battle the day before, - 


n he had parity. He himself was 
11 Santa Anna that he had waited 
Cos because he didn’t want to 
> to take “two bites of one 
ty.”’ But now the cherry might, 
a matter of fact, get too big. 
eral Filisola might move up 
1 his heavy column. So Deaf 


th rode off to cut the bridge—. 


1aps his own idea, perhaps Hous- 
's. In any case, with the bridge 
m, the tight, tidy field was tighter 
. Houston was to claim in his 
dquarters report of April twenty- 
| that he had cut the bridge to 
vent “‘all possibility of escape.” 
he morning, however, wore on. 
Mexicans, with their advantage, 
not attack—with the subsequent 
ise that Cos’ men needed to re- 


cuperate from a forced march. They 
stayed inside their breastworks, which 
were constructed, as one of Santa 
Anna’s colonels was later to say, of 
“‘packsaddles, sacks of hard bread, 
baggage, etc.,” witha “trifling barricade 
of branches” along its front. 

The longer the delay in action, the 


more certain became the conviction 
that Houston meant to retreat. After 


Of all the informal evenings I have 
enjoyed, none is more memorable than 
a buffet in San Francisco. The food was 
disarmingly\simple, but the flavor superb. 
When I asked my hostess how she 
achieved this. effect, she said, “Our 
abundant fresh fruits help make plain 
food distinctive, But most important is 
the skillful use of Tabasco. It adds flaver 
to everything served tonight.” Then she 
gave me these recipes: 


SUNSET SALAD 


Dressing: 
1 cup sour cream 2 tablesp. 
Y cup chutney, mayonnaise 


chopped Vy teasp. Tabasco 
Combine. Yields about 1% cups. 


Salad: Arrange cut fruits and vegetables 
on lettuce on large platter. Particularly 
good are: tomatoes, ayocado, cucumber, 
asparagus, pineapple, apple, banana, pear, 
melon and fresh berries. Add a mound 
of cottage cheese, let guests select own 
salad combinations. 


BAZ 
Memonable 


the battle some maintained that he had 
been forced to fight only by the muti- 
nous spirit in his command—an opin- 
ion that has had adherents until this 


_ day. That opinion seems, however, to 


ignore two facts: Houston’s letter of 
two days earlier saying that he was 
moving in for the final struggle, and 
his own temperament, his secretiveness, 
his Indian capacity to lie in wait, his 
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1% lbs. ground beef % teasp. ground 
1 clove garlic, cloves 
minced Y, cup chopped 
1% teasp. salt dried apricots 
¥ teasp. Tabasco 1% cup sliced water 
1 egg, separated chestnuts 
1 cup cooked rice{ 4 pineapple sticks 


Combine beef, garlic, salt, Tabasco, egg 
white. Form 8 x 11 in. rectangle on foil. 
Mix egg yolk and other ingredients except 
pineapple. Spread on meat. Top with 
pineapple set crosswise. Lifting foul, roll 
as for jelly roll. Use foil as pan liner. 
Bake at 350° (mod. oven) about 45 min. 
6 to 8 servings. 


maxim that it is better to do well late 
than never. In any case, at the height of 
the discontent, Houston called a council 
of war, silently heard his officers debate 
whether they should attack or wait for 
Santa Anna to show his hand, and with- 
out committing himself; broke up the 
council. He had bought time—time, 
perhaps, for his own secret processes 
of decision to fulfill themselves. 


buffet in San Franciaco 


BEEF SAN MATEO 


Sauce: Mix %4 cup each pineapple juice, 
chopped dried apricots, pineapple, 1 
tablesp. brown sugar, dash Tabasco to 
meat drippings. Bring to boil, pour over 
meat. Serve flambé if desired. 
tAdd %4 teasp. Tabasco per 
cup water when cooking rice. 
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*Registered Trademark for 
Mclihenny Co. Pepper Sauce 


MINIATURE BOTTLE for use in these recipes. Send 10c to Tabasco, Dept. H-3 Avery Island, Louisiana, to cover handling. 
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At half past three, Houston gave 
the order to “arm and line.” The 
cavalry moved quietly off right, to 
distract the attention of the enemy 
from the concentration of troops in 
the island of timber; the two guns 
were pushed forward up to less than 
two hundred yards of the Mexican 
breastworks; the infantry moved in 
the high spring grass, up to easy 
range, seventy yards. One com- 
pany—Kentuckians—followed a 
white silk flag with the female image 
of Liberty crudely embroidered on 
it, and a glove of an officer’s sweet- 
heart displayed, chivalrically, on the 
staff. Another company carried a 
grimmer ensign: a big red handker- 
chief tied to a stick. They knew 
about Santa Anna’s red flag at the 
Alamo. 


frappemint 


the Creme de Menthe 
for Frappés 


There was, strangely enough, not 
a sign of life from the Mexican 
camp. The sun was westering, and 
its rays fell toward the Mexican 
position. Later, Houston was to say 
that he had waited for the sun to be 
low so that it would fall in the faces 
of the enemy. 

The order was given. The band 
struck up. The band was one fife and 
one drurh,.and the tune was a love 
song, Will you come to the bow’r I 
have shaded for you? The cavalry 
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moved in at a trot, then at full charge. 
The two cannon blasted at the breast- 
works. The infantry gave its volley, 
and poured over the defenses. 

There was never a more complete 
surprise. It was incredible—in the 
middle of the afternoon, in broad 
daylight, in open country—but it 
was true. Many Mexican soldiers 
were gathering firewood or wood 
for shelters. Many were sleeping in 
the shade. The cavalry was un- 
geared, the men idling, except for 
bareback details leading horses to 
water. “Our line,’ one of the Mex- 
ican officers was to write, ““was com- 
posed of musket-stacks.” Many offi- 
cers were in their tents, taking a 
siesta which, for more than a few, 
would be somewhat prolonged. 

It was a slaughter. The struggle 
in the breastworks was convulsive 
and brief. The Mexicans never had a 
chance to form for battle. They tried ~ 
to form, very courageously, around 
their cannon. “They did [not] git to 
fire their cannon but 3 times,” a 
Texan wrote. ““Our men shot them. 
down as fast as they could git to the 
gun.” After the battle, on that spot, 
“for about 12 or 15 feet the Mex- 
icans lay 3 or 4 deck [sic].” The 
Texans swarmed over, too close for 
rifle fire. Pistol fire was past, and it 
was work for clubbed rifle, work for 


Driving the smart Paris-styled Dauphine is a vacation in itself! Superb 


amazing steering ease; ample luggage 
space; 4 convenient doors; comfort-designed interior. Plus—unexcelled 
operating economy—over 40 miles per gallon! 


By the bye, before you go, read ELOISE IN PARIS, $3.50 at bookstores. 


ywie knife, Arkansas toothpick and 
inting knife, work for Mexican 
1yonet seized and turned on Mex- 
an. 

As the Texans swarmed over the 
‘fenses, with what breath they 
yuld spare as their arms rose and 
ll in the bloody business, they 
led, ““Remember the Alamo! Re- 
ember Goliad!”’ When Houston 
outed orders to take prisoners, one 
ficer, according to a contemporary 
port, refused. “Boys take pris- 
ts,’ he countered, “‘you know how 
. take prisners, take them with the 
it[t] of your guns, club guns & said 
member the Alamo... & club 
ins, right & left, & nocked there 
‘ains out.” 

The brokén enemy streamed across 
e prairie. The Texan cavalry fanned 
it after them. A good rider could 
) it—bowie in hand, leaning from 
e saddle—and not break gallop. 
he rout, those who could make it 
at far, piled down a declivity into 
e bayou, horse and man, escaping 
ad or knife edge, for strangulation 
the muddy, brackish water. 

In the midst of the slaughter there 
as, however, a moment when all 
ight have been lost. As the Mex- 
ans scattered in rout, the Texans, 
0, lost all formation, and if an 
ganized stand could have been 
ade the end might have been differ- 
it. Indeed, Almonte, Santa Anna’s 
lief of staff, did manage to assem- 
e some 400 men, but they were 
iaken beyond hope—or Almonte 
id been infected by the panic—and 
> surrendered them to Rusk. 

As that body, in the ‘late light, 
oved back toward the area where 
ouston, with his right leg broken 
ove the ankle, was sitting his third 
ount of the battle, the general, 
ho was enough of a soldier to 
10w the risk he was in, apparently 
ok them to be Filisola coming up 
last, and exclaimed, “My God, 
| is lost!’ Then, though reassured 
at the strange force was Rusk with 
‘isoners, he cried : “Jam wounded— 
ive I a friend in this world?” 
Why was he so loath to believe 
at the force approaching sealed 
s victory, not his ruin? Why did 
>, who knew how to jerk a barbed 
row from his thigh, who now for 
me time, with the shattered leg, 
id been sitting his horse, choose 
is moment for his cry? And why 
d he, who had always been able to 
mmmand fanatical devotion, end 
at ery in the strange wail of friend- 
ssness? The man of ambition, of 
>stiny—does he always, in the mo- 
ent when the long and darkly nur- 
red design bursts into glory, fear 
at the shadowy force riding to- 
ard him in twilight is a mystic 
‘ngeance, vengeance for the very 


crime of having dreamed his dream? 
Does he fear that in his victory he 
is entering a long loneliness, that the 
warm human bonds of common life 
are loosed, that he will be, hence- 
forth, without a “friend”? That 
from this moment on, he can only 
be “great’’? 


When the Texans struck, that 
other man who had moved to San 
Jacinto in a dream of greatness, was, 
like most of his officers, having his 
siesta. Santa Anna did not have long 
to wait, after the first alarm, to 
know that things were hopeless. For 
a moment, he ran about, wringing 
his hands in despair. Then, seizing a 
horse, he fled. He was pursued, but 
eluded his pursuers by turning loose 
his mount and hiding in a grove. He 
got across the bayou by night, 
changed his general’s finery for 
clothes found in an abandoned 
cabin—“‘linen trowsers, a blue cot- 
ton jacket, a cap’—and tried to 
slip away on foot. But the cavalry 
patrols were everywhere. Next day 
he was spotted, and hid in the grass. 
When they routed him out, he said 
he was a Mexican cavalryman. 

But it was no use. Fine under- 
wear gave him away. He was clearly- 
somebody of importance. And when 
he was brought into the camp, some 
of the Mexican prisoners cried out: 
“El Presidente!” 

So they had him. Among the 
darkening faces of the Texans, he 
was led to Houston, who, suffering 
from his wound, lay propped under 
an oak tree. 

The Mexicans, according to Hous- 
ton’s exaggerated official report, lost 
630 killed, 208 wounded, and 730 
prisoners. One of Santa Anna’s of- 
ficers gave the figures as 600 killed 
and 730 captured, with the wounded 
presumably included among the pris- 
oners. In: any case, Santa Anna’s 
force was wiped out. About forty 
men had managed to escape. As for 
the Texans, nine men were killed, 
and twenty-three wounded. 

The war was over. Santa Anna 
was to go back to Mexico to con- 
tinue to play politics for a time, but 
to dwindle into misery with the 
years. Houston was to be president 
of his republic. THE END 
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touch.”” Here John C. Calhoun lived, worked and shaped the great destiny 
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time. You are invited to see the now priceless decor of dining room, the vast 
fireplace of a kitchen completely appointed down to its last pre-Colonial detail, 
the whimsical top-hat bathtub, the great canopied rope beds and all. Plan to 
stay at nearby Clemson House, as modern as the Calhoun Home is ancient— 
a hotel set within the quiet beauty of a great college campus. 
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KYOTO anp rrs GoLDEN PAVILION 


@ The politest people in Japan, which is the politest 
nation in the world, are said to be in Kyoto, which is 
the oldest city in the country. Visitors there thus have 
the pleasure of never being disagreed with, but they 
also have the compensating drawback of not often 
hearing the facts. Facts, however, are of secondary in- 
terest in Kyoto, for throughout the city’s long history 
most of its inhabitants have spent their time worship- 
ing symbols. 

The dominant symbols for a thousand years were 
the emperors. They lived in an almost monastic palace 
still standing near the center of the city, imperial only 
in its superb wood paneling and its beautiful garden. 
There they reigned, symbolically speaking, for they 
were really the powerless prisoners of a succession of 
military governors, the shoguns. The shoguns’ palace, 
glitteringly and barbarically overdecorated, also sur- 
vives. Around the imperial court sprang up the most 
cultivated and the most mannered life in Japan. The 
famous No plays originated in this rarefied society, 
and so did the Kabuki Theater. Although the emperor 
escaped from both the shoguns and from Kyoto ninety 
years ago, he did not take the culture with him. Moon- 
viewing and incense-smelling continue to be important 
pursuits there, and people still give poetry-writing par- 
ties. 

Around this artistic hothouse fine craftsmen have 
flourished and made Kyoto the capital of Japanese ap- 
plied arts. The silk brocade tapestries are in great de- 
mand everywhere; the porcelain is world-famous. The 
little shops of Kyoto also produce outstanding lacquer- 
work, embroidery, jade, rugs, ivory, bronze, cabinets, 
screens, inlaid furniture, dolls, crystal, fans, and many 
other products in which loving skill is required. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY JOSEPH BREITENBACH 


There are a few more elements in this lacquered pic- 
ture of high civilization: the renowned Kyoto geishas, 
their hair sleek with camellia oil, entertaining with ex- 
quisite calculation; the numerous festivals and proces- 
sions, costumed with all the brilliance the Kyoto looms 
can provide; the hundreds upon hundreds of Buddhist 
and Shinto shrines peppered through the city and sur- 
rounding countryside. 

A haven of peace, learning and art; so it appears on 
the surface. Actually the city’s history has been a 
bloody parade of battles, usurpations, earthquakes, 
fires, famines, epidemics, and other, smaller types of 
violence ever since its founding in 794. The exquisite, 
moon-calm building shown on the opposite page was 
one of the recent scenes of violence. It is the Golden 
Pavilion, considered in its sumptuous simplicity to be 
one of the triumphs of Japanese architecture. Perching 
lightly on a small lake in a famous garden, the Golden 
Pavilion was for five hundred years one of the most 
treasured expressions of Kyoto civilization. In 1950 a 
pavilion guard, in an irrational fit, burned it to the 
ground. All the treasures of art inside were destroyed; 
everything down to the nails, which were wooden, was 
consumed except a large bronze figure of a phoenix, 
the bird of legend which rises renewed from its own 
ashes. It survived, as perfect a symbol as Kyoto’s 
symbol-filled history ever produced. 

Life imprisonment, the severest punishment in Japan, 
was demanded for the guard, but he was given a lesser 
penalty because his mother partially compensated for 
the crime by killing herself. An exact replica rose phoe- 
nixlike to replace the original pavilion, and Kyoto’s 
history, its violence augmented by arson and suicide, 
continued on its polite, polished way. THE END 
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PATIO DRESS— $19.95 


So wonderful for Country Life, Patio Par- 
ties, Informal Dances. 3 tiered skirt and V- 
yoked blouse in fine cotton that needs no 
ironing, accented with imported braid. All 
completely washable and color-fast. Stun- 
ning color combinations. White with Tur- 
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U.S. Frigate CONSTITUTION 


“Old Ironsides”, America’s most famous fight- 
ing ship, is handbuilt in complete and faithful 

) detail by Yankee craftsmen. 52 turned cannon 
line her rails, fill the gun ports. 20” overall by 
1544" high. Mahogany finish base; metal name 
plates. Shipped fully assembled and finished. 
Historical folder included. A beautiful decora- 
tive and conversation piece. 
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Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Send for FREE illustrated booklet showing 
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Only LINGUAPHONE brings the world’s best native lan- 
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tional Recordings. You hear 8 to 12 outstanding lin- 
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you SPEAK. It’s the same natural way you learned to 
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Hi-Fi Color Views 
as good as yourown most 
Beautiful Originals 


35mm 
(2 x 2) 


and 
Stereo (3-D) 


“You are there’’ with Wolfe Hi-Fi Color slides... 
magnificent scenic views...restricted interiors of 
cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces...exotic 
treasures, entertainers...225 exclusive views of 
Russia Today. Choose from 5070 slides of 67 
countries, with title and map slides, or 1200 
stereos. Sent on approval for 5 days examination. 
Send 25¢ (applies on first order) for 52-page 
color catalog of 35 mm slides and “Suggestions 
For Giving a Travelog.” Stereo catalog free if 
requested. Name the spot...we have the slide. 
Write today! Wolfe slides are... 


SENT ON APPROVAL 
-..they have to be good! 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 
Dept. H, Los Angeles 24, California 


RETURN OF THE NATIVE 
PEON PANTS & WEDDING SHIRT 

Orbit off on the vacation of your dreams in homespun 
manta cottons from a mountain village, (off-white). 

PEON PANTS—Wrap around and tie at waist and ankle. 
The fit is no problem, just mention your size........ $6.75 
WEDDING SHIRT—Embroidered as you like it. Choose a 
TAXCO RED-RED, ROYAL, OLD GOLD, or BLACK, all deftly 
worked on the off-white homespun cloth. Pleated and but- 
toned up with real centavo coins. Sizes 9-18.......$7.50 

BOTH SHIRT & PANTS $13.95 
Write for free catalog of imported fashions & gifts. 


The QiD M EXICO SHOP 


H SANTA FE_NEW MEXICO 


— $8.00 postpaid 


134% x 111% — $3.50 postpaid 


“Artist's Son" in color 


21x 1512 


Now you can enjoy the world’s greatest art right 
in your own home...and at small cost! 
Oestreicher’s ‘Prestige Print’ reproductions in 
full color are faithful to the glorious colors and 
brushstrokes of the original masterpieces. 
Choose old masters, moderns, favorite marines, 
sporting prints and landscapes. Oestreicher's 
has them all... all superb quality. Our catalog 
illustrates over 500 masterpieces, lists over 
4700 pictures. $1 postpaid. 


Dept. HM 


CZ. . 9, 1208 Sixth Avenue 
(27 A) New York, 36, New York 
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What kind of shopper are you? Do you look forward with 


pleasure to selecting your purchases? Or do you dread the tedium of 


counter hopping and that uneasy feeling, when you get home, that you 


should have found something even better? Chances are, if you’re the 


Hearts and Flowers 


These English porcelain 
boxes make 

charming accent pieces 

for cocktail or dressing table. 
4"x314". In pink- 

and-white chintz pattern, 
$6.85. In white with 

gold floral pattern, $7.55. 
Postpaid. Black, 

Starr & Gorham, Fifth Ave. 
at 48th St., N.Y.C. 36. 


Eloise, M’Dear 

offers her contemporaries 

a 10-inch fiberboard hatbox packed 
with such stand-bys as a 

“charge it, please” pad, 

Hotel Plaza toiletries, bubble gum, 
etc. $5.20, postpaid. 

Life-sized Eloise doll, 5’ tall, 
dressed in pleated 

two-piece outfit: $29.95, express 
collect. Best & Co., 

645 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 


‘ 
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Country Topper 

for the tweedy sophisticate. 

There’s expert styling in this man’s 
blocked hat of gray- 

or brown-checked English 

wool. Inspired by 

Professor Higgins, of My Fair Lady 
fame. Sizes 674-734. 

$10.50, postpaid. Cavanagh Hats, 

247 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 17. ’ 


Book Ends 
of solid polished brass in a 

stunning fleur-de-lis pattern. 714” high, 
with generous 4” base 

‘to anchor books firmly. $9.99. 

Also in black satin-finished 

iron, $4.99. Postpaid. 

Tennessee Chromium Plating Co., 

206 Louise Ave., N.W., 

Nashville, Tenn. 


SHOPPER 


eager kind, that you’ve discovered the satisfaction of ordering by mail, 
with all your footwork done for you. If mail-order shopping is new to 
you, look through the Holiday Shopper’s display of items on these pages 


and see for yourself how rewarding a chair-borne shopping tour can be. 


Wassail 

Beer, Pimm’s Cup 

or a warm beverage take 
on a nostalgic flavor 

in these 16-o0z. English pewter 
tankards. Sealed-in glass 
bottoms. $8.75 each, 

or $50 for set of 6. Express 
collect. Plummer, Ltd., 
734 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 19. 


Fireside Boots 
Off with your shoes and into these 
handmade boots of soft, 

tanned elk leather. 

Red wool-flannel lining; 

thick foam-rubber insoles. 

For men and women 

in all sizes. $9.95, postpaid. 

Norm Thompson, 

1311 N.W. 21st, Portland 9, Ore. 


From Norway 
comes this unusual cuff 
bracelet of pale blue 

enamel over gold-plated 
sterling silver which 

shows through 

on ridges. 114” wide. $16.50, 
postpaid, incl. 

tax. Arne Gjesteby, 26 Garden 
Lane, Waltham, Mass. 


Tartan Glamour 
Holiday’s \uxury item of the 
month: Take a Scotch 

mohair blanket, add Bonnie 
Cashin’s touch ... 

presto! an ankle-length hostess 
skirt in green-and-black 

tartan. Grosgrain 

waistband is green. Sizes 10-16. 
$89.95, express collect. 
Lord & Taylor, Fifth Ave. 

at 38th St., N.Y.C. 18. 
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Travelers’ Aids 


Two of our many exclusive things, 
designed for world travelers. 


A&F Changer. For instant conversion 
of any foreign currency into dollars at 
the going rate of exchange. . . $3.95 


A&F Continental Passport Case. 
Holds passport, travelers’ checks, re- 
serve funds, tickets. In wonderfully 
mellow Italian Oasis calf. . $16.50* 
*Tax incl. 


ABERCROMBIE & FiTcH 


NEW YORK —364 MADISON AVENUE 
CHICAGO—VL&A—9 NO. WABASH 
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Scroll Cotton Knit, neatly printed and 
carefully fitted to make it look as if it 
wasn’t. Goes packing unwrinkled. T-shirt 
neckline, three-quarter push-up a 
sleeves. Black on eggshell. = 


Sizes 8 to 16, $10.20, fo = 


Capezio T-strap, 2'4-in. brass-tipped épée heel. 
Black, white, navy, cornflower blue kid. Black, 
red patent. White satin or shantung. $15.20. 

Prices include postage. Send 25¢ for new catalog. 


FitachBoA#$hop 


Dept. H38, 541 Main Street, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Viva la Difference / 


SUPERBLY DIFFERENT 
IMPORTED REINDEER MOCS 

~ SOFTEST MOST FLEXIBLE 
LEATHER KNOWN! 


a 


10 POSTPAID 
No C.0.D.'s Please 
Sizes 6 to 13 AAA—EE Order your regular shoe size 
Fits like a glove, hand fashioned by expert craftsmen 
to make this casual the lightest, easiest feeling shoe 
you've ever worn, Suntan or Dark Brown, 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE OF 

CASUAL LEISURE FOOTWEAR 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 


DE BUSSCHERE OF BRUGES 
SHOE ARTISANS FOR OVER 300 YEARS 


MN 


MIDINETTE 


CALF $19.95 


é 


THE ELEGANCE OF SIMPLICITY. COMPLETELY AND 
EXQUISITELY HAND-MADE TO INSURE LONG WEAR 


ANO SUPERS FIT GROCHURE A ON REQUEST 


BELGIAN SHOES, INC., 
60 EAST S6TH ST., NEW YORK 


IN STYLE 
inan GCasybaby 


THE PERFECT BABY PRESENT 


A pediatrician approved cradle chair that ele- 
vates and supports the smallest baby. It brings 
him into the family circle and frees mother's 
hands for feeding. Easybaby is the ideal way 
to keep the infant happy and secure at his 
mother's side, about the house, traveling. Hand 
finished wood construction, in pale pink, blue 
or yellow. Fully assembled, complete with plas- 
tic mattress, safety strap and hand holes. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Send check or money 
order. Postage paid in U.S.A, & Canada, $9.95. 


HARVEST HOUSE, BOX 468, ORCHARD PARK, N. Y. 
Sets of 10 Color Slides 


FASCINATING! Set of 10 MOST 
INTERESTING SCENES IN U.S. or 
hundreds of other spectacular sels 


P. 
only $1.75 Fe se! 
Free list of sets by return mail. 


WRITE TODAY! Dept. H~ 
“30 Years of Color Pioneering” 


PHOTO LAB., INC. 


3825 Georgia Ave. Wash. 11, D. C. 


CULOTTES 
in DENIM & 
CHAMBRAY 


$5.95 


has the becoming swing 
and fullness of a regu- 
lar skirt, but gives you 
tomboy freedom for all 
activities. Good choice 
of colors in finest pre- 
© shrunk fabrics, Navy or 
" Faded Blue DENIM or 
Cadet Blue, Charcoal 
or Red CHAMBRAY. Roomy 
pockets, fine tailoring. Sizes 10 thru 22... $5.95 


White MN Shop Dept. MH, 8003 Forsyth, Clayton 5, Mo. WESTERN CLASSICS, Box 4035, De at. 3-HO 
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HOW TO GET BY 
IN MEXICO 


Listen for less than an hour—do it a dozen 
ar or so—and then speak the 700 
words that lift you over the language 
barrier in Mexico, Spain, Cuba, 
and most of South America 


Announcing Harian’s new 12-inch 
long-playing record 
THE 700 WORDS YOU NEED MOST IN 
SPANISH-SPEAKING COUNTRIES 
with 32-page vest-pocket size word reminder 


These are the words to help you at the hotel, when 
shopping, on the train, etc. Whether you want to ask 

. the price, say ‘‘ Thanks,’’ comment on the weather, send 
away your laundry, or make yourself understood as you 
wander around, Harian's 33 R.P.M. long-playing record 
really helps you get what you want. ms 

Psychologists say that if you listen to foreign words 
a dozen times or so, you've learned them “‘for keeps. 
So this is the fast, easy way to learn the important 
words you need to get by in any Spanish-speaking 
country. 

When you listen to this record, you hear the words 
in both English and Spanish. You know what the words 
mean, you recognize them when you hear them, and 
you know how to pronounce them. The accompanying 
32-page vest-pocket size word reminder familiarizes you 
with these words still more. You recognize them when 
you see them in print, you know what they mean, and 
begause this word reminder is so convenient to carry, 
you'll take it wherever you go to refresh your memory 
and always know what to say and how to say it. 

A 12-inch record gives you almost twice as many 
words as would a 10-inch record. If you know what 
10-inch language records sell for, you'd think $5.95 a 
reasonable price for Harian’s 12-inch record and word 
reminder. But Harian’s “‘The 700 Words You Need 
Most in Spanish-Speaking Countries’’ plus the word 
reminder costs only $2.95. b 2 

When $2.95 can make such a great difference in how 
you enjoy your trip in Spanish-speaking countries, it’s 
not worth while trying to get along without this record 
and word reminder. So send for yours today. 


HOW TO GET BY IN FRANCE 
Similar 12-inch 33 R.P.M. long-playing record, complete 
with 32-page vest-pocket size word reminder: 
The 700 Words you need most in France. Record plus 
word reminder. $2.95. 


SuGSES OFFER: Both French and Spanish records 
‘or $5. 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 160 Prince St. 
Greenlawn (Long Island), N. Y. 

T: enclose: $ Ws. .\0/5-.-7.eenee (cash, check, or money 
order). Please send me the 12-inch long-playing 
records checked below. YOU WILL REFUND MY 
MONEY IF I AM NOT SATISFIED. 

The 700 words you will need most in Spanish- 
Speaking Countries, $2.95 e 

The 700 words you will need most in eo 


O Special offer: Both records for $5 
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go teeg \() 
r\) for men 


& women 


had it SO good! 


ORDER 
BY MAIL 
Your feet never 


Stylish comfort for lounging and loafing. 
Handsome lace slippefs hug your feet in cush- 
ioned comfort. Wear them two ways—ankle 
high or cuffed over. Ideal for after ski and 
all sports wear. Handmade of long-wearing, 
butter-soft Indian Elk tanned leather. Fully 
lined with red virgin wool. Thick air foam 
insoles cushion every step. Fit and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or your money back. 

- P Suntan with 
All men’s and women’s 95 Red Lining 


reg. shoe sizes pr. postpaid 


FREE 64-page cATALOG 


Finest imported sportswear, handmade leather 
shirts, jackets, boots in full range of styles and 
sizes, exclusive outdoor clothing and equipment 
for sports and country living. Write today! 


Norm Thompson peer. QD saya: 23st 


YOUR OLD FUR COAT 
INTO NEW CAPE, STOLE. $22.95 


I. R. Fox, fur specialist, restyles you: old, worn fur coat regardless 
of condition, into a glamorous new cape or stole. Remodeling service 
includes cleaning, glazing, repairing, new lining, interlining, mono- 
gram. Allow two to three weeks for delivery. $22.95 complete, Send 
no money!. Just wrap up your old fur coat, mail ‘it to us now. Send 
your dress size and height on postcard. Pay postman $22.95 plus 
postage when new cape arrives. Or write for free style book. 


I, R. FOX, 146 W. 29th St., Dept. H-55, N. Y. 1. 


Tax 
Free 
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CROSSE & BLACI WELL 


CHOW CH 


THE ORIGINAL MUSTARD PICKLE 


Men, Napoleonic or otherwise, have 
called for Chow Chow since 1817! 


When the banished Emperor headed for 
St. Helena, his distinguished chef, Signor 
Qualiotti, went into the service of Crosse 
& Blackwell. He re-created for his new 
employers Chow Chow, the original and 
inimitable Mustard Pickle he’d invented 
especially for Napoleon. No relish tray 
has been complete without Chow Chow 
since! 


_~—= 
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C & B’s Chow Chow has traveled in cam- 
paign chests around the world, favored by 
men on every front. Signor Qualiotti’s 
recipe, which Crosse & Blackwell would 
not dream of changing, is used today. 
Insist on Chow Chow by Crosse & Black- 
well. Look for the jar wrapped in the 
distinctive white paper bag. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL 
__ FINE FOODS SINCE 1706 
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THIS IMPORTED HAND BLOCKED 


MAYA SKIRT 
is only $go5s 


In 4 thrilling colors for spring. Choose AQUA BLUE, CORAL, 
SILVER or AMBER. Each is touched and accented with black. 
These skirts of hand-blocked cotton are washable, wearable, won- 
derful and unbelievably cheap. Fluff out with a petticoat if you 
like, or wear it draped, fetching either way. Ties at the waist 
for a perfect fit. 
Sizes 9-18 Immediate delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Postpaid $8.95. 
Write for free catalog of imported gifts and fashions. 


The OLD M EXICO SHOP 


SANTA FE_-NEW MEXICO 


H 

75 POWER "RESCOFE $3 
J Three in one telescope, 3 
a variable 25X-45X-75X 

magnification. 

Brass bound, 25 power for ultra - 

bright images 45 and 75 power 

for long range. Guaranteed gf 

to bring distant stars, p : 


moons, objects, 
Sports events a Most powerful 
peat mes. . > scope sold anywhere 


. near this amazing low price, 
American made, 5 sections. Opens 36’, 
closes 1 ft.; contains 4 ground & polished 
lenses. Can also be used as powerful compound micro- 
Scope, Mass production enables us to offer telescope com- 
plete at $3.98 postpaid. Money back guarantee, 


CRITERION CO., Dept. HBD 22 © 331 CHURCH STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 
pach the a a IC! 


Everything for the Wedding & Reception! 
Invitations © Gifts for the bridal party 
Table decorations © Trousseau items 

Unusual, exciting personalized items. 


ELAINE CREATIONS 
Box 824 Dept, E-104 
Chicago 42, Ill, 


Galley Slave 

Keep yourself shipshape 

in kitchen or galley with this 
red-bordered cotton apron. 
Red-green-and-black 
hand-screened nautical 
print on pale-blue 

ground. Colorfast. 

$3.95, postpaid. 

James Bliss & Co., Inc., 
342 Atlantic Ave., 

Boston 10, Mass. 


BIGGEST 
SELECTION 
ANYWHERE 


FREE! Yes, Blackhawk’s 
big 1958sale catalog of new 
and used 16mm. and 8mm. 
movie films, new 2x2” 
color slides, used 16mm. 
sound projectors is FREE! 
Biggest stock in USA—and 
biggest savings! Cameras, 
accessories, supplies, too! 
Write today for your FREE copy 
of Blackhawk's BIG catalog! 


Learn ALL about Mobile Li 


Subscribe to 


= ww -— 
Find the answers to all your ques- 
tions before you buy a mobile- 
home. Get complete descriptions 
and photos of all the latest models. 


Only $3.00 for two full years 


trial 
subscription 


$00 


at a fraction of their 
\ American retail price! 


; DELIVERY IN 

> $ 95 10 DAYS FROM 

RECEIPT OF 
ORDER 


as Includes all import charges 


erro --------------, 
STEVEN WILLIAMS, LTD. { 
40 Chatham Road, Short Hills, N. J. 1 


| Gentlemen; Please send me your free ! 
catalog 


Name. 
Address 
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Venetian Glass 


in soft-hued tones and 
graceful design. 

A liqueur set worthy 
of a connoisseur. 
10’-high 

decanter and six glasses 
in assorted colors. 

$4, postpaid. 

Edward H. Ziff, 

1534 Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago 54, Ill. 


Note: Please do not send any unsolicited samples to be considered for this column. Send only 


SAVE DRAPES, FURNITURE 
FROM KITTY’S CLAWS 


Unique Scratching Post 


Treated with fragrant catnip which has 
special attraction for cats . . . permits 
them to flex their claws without damage 
to home furnishings. May be placed 
on floor or hung on wall. Prepaid 

for only. eek. eee $1.50 


WRITE for free folder describ- 
ing Lowe’s complete line 
of cat supplies: sanitary 
KittyLitter, Room-Sweet 
deodorant, Foam Sham- 
poo, Catnip Toys, etc. 


Dept. 352, Cassopolis, Mich. 


lowes 


LOWE'S, Inc., 


from your favorite positive transparencies 
KODACHROME, ANSCOCHROME or EKTACHROME 
always complete satisfaction or your money back! 
3¥%x5 $_.45 fade o a . 
Sx7.. +:;. 1.00 35mm duplica 
Film Processing, 20 exp. Kodachr 1.50, Ansco & Ekta 1.25 
New Super Anscochrome Exposure Gui . 


E # complete color print and color film Proc- 
2 essing price list. Write today for yours! 


et 
COLORFAX LABORATORIES - INC 
1160-H Bonifant Street * Silver Spring, Maryland 


A Sportsman's Pipe! Top graded African briar in hard-. 
polished, temperature-tested white finish. Famous SVAL 
concentric fluting provides twice the cooling area of conven- 
tional pipes. Grip ribbed with genuine bull rhino hide. . . 
V-cut and recessed for finger tip insulation, cool smoking. 
Glistening ebony saddle bit equipped with aluminum filter. 


$7.50 pp 


(check or money orden) 


Handsomely gloved and 
gift-boxed. Sent first 
class to speed delivery. 
Add 25¢ for air delivery 


ERNST de KOVEN, BX5H, Centuck Sta., Yonkers, N.Y. 
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Clock Book 
“Once-upon-a-timers” 

will enjoy learning time-telling 
fundamentals 

with this clever book. 

Each page has a catchy 
rhyme below the 

clock. Rugged plastic 
binding; 9” x 1034”. $1, postpaid. 
The Burgess House, 

426 S. 6th St., 

Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Card Sense 
Bridge-table cover in green or 
red washable denim, 

edged with gold “lucky” 
legend, $3.95. 

Matching score pad, 

with bridge or canasta insert, 
$1.95. Cover and pad, 

$5.50. Postpaid. 

Whitney & Rogers, 

23 Fox Meadow Rd., 
Scarsdale, N.Y. 


Photographs and descriptions of items to Holiday Shopping Editor, 477 Madison Ave., N. Y.C. 22. 


9, Spinning 
Reel 


This is an especially good 
value reel, made for us 
under our own name. It 
has full bail pick-up with 
improved adjustable drag. 
Made of non-corrosive 
metals with oilless bear- 
ings and long-wearing 
gears with 3 to 1 ratio. 
May be quickly changed 
from left to right hand 
wind without internal ad- 
justment. Weight, 614 
ozs. Price, $7.95 postpaid. 
\ Extra spool $1.55 post- 
paid. Write for Spring 
Catalog. 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 


233 Main St., Freeport, Maine 


Mfrs. Fishing and 
Camping Specialties 


NEW TAPER-TOE MOCCASINS. ... . $5.95 

Be in step with the latest shoe trend and still enjoy the blissful com- 

fort of moccasins with a built in wedge heel. Softest, smooth washable 

glove leather with intriguing bead design in 5 lovely shades. White, 

Natural, Turquoise, Red & Charcoal. Sizes 4 thru 10, narrow & 

medium—% sizes too ... $5.95 plus 35¢ postage 
Send cash, check or m.0. ). For COD's send $2 deposit, 


OLD PUEBLO TRADERS Box_4035, Dept. 3-HOL 


Tucson, Arizona, 


MEN! WE FIT 
W-I-D-E FEET! 


E to EEEEE Only 


TITANIA! 


SOR rae Sizes 5 to 13 
Real comfort at last for wide feet! 
EARTH! says the We Speraizs in eee "a ~w-i-d-é 
7 4 sizes. ¢ smart styles you 
READER S DIGEST to wear but can’t find in your 
about this amazing w-i-d-e width, Top quality 
dress shoes, work shoes, sport 
MAN MADE MIRACLE ! and casual shoes, rubbers, 
slippers. Popular prices. 


1 carat “Titania” 
Solitaire set in 14 
kt gold mounting. 
Complete. 


ONLY $29.50* 


1 carat “Titania” 
set in a Masculine 
boxstyle 14kt gold 
mounting. Com- 
plete. 


ONLY $28.50* 


*AIl prices plus 10% 
Federal Tax : 
Unset “Titania” gems, | to 5 carats, for your 
own rings, brooches, Laat ie mS) 0* 
Per carat. : 


Regent Siar jours sit eats (Syn) 
at proportionately low prices. 


FREE booklet and handy Ring-size Chart 


Money Back Guarantee 


Not sold in stores. Write for 
FREE Catalog today. No ob- 
ligation! No agent will call. 


HITCHCOCK SHOES 
HINGHAM 6-B, MASS. 


Eve SEND FOR e Re a 


START SPEAKING 


FRENCHY | 
SPANISH aos: over: 


HERE’ S the easiest way to learn FRENCH, SPANISH, 
era German, Italian, Japanese or Brazilian. 
Listen to FREE 2-sided non-breakable record. Let your 
eyes follow words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at once 
you'll be chatting in a new language with a perfect accent! 
That’s all you hear! No dull, tedious work. Just Hsten— 
imitate! It’s that easy! Offer may end soon, Rush 25¢ to 
help cover cost of special packaging, shipping. State 


FREE 


language you want. We'll also send free information on 
LAPIDARY CO., pept. Ho-73 ull Cortina course. No obligation. CORTINA ACADEMY, 
511 EAST 12 ST.,  - NEW YORK: 9, N. Y. Dept. 523, 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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SAVE UP TO 
$1637° 


Round Trip 


ALL YEAR .. . LOWEST TRANSATLANTIC 
FARES of any scheduled airline. From New York 
the shortest over-ocean flight (never more than 
400 miles from airport) . . . 2 complimentary full- 
course meals, cognac, midnight snack! 


The Direct Great Circle Route via ICELAND to 
NORWAY «© DENMARK « SWEDEN 
BRITAIN « GERMANY 


Information from Any Travel Agent 


ICELANDIC) AIRLINES 


| ig Vy 


15 WEST 47TH STREET, NEW YORK 36 PL 7-8585 
ALSO CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 


NOW scorns” 


shows you how to 


Mu 
learn by "EAR 


NOW YOU CAN LEARN AWAKE AND ASLEEP 


Now, at last, science gives you an easy shortcut to learning. With 
this amazing new tool, you “@Wart!’ to learn while awake—then 
the university-tested Dormiphotie takes over, continues the learn- 
ing process for you while you go off to sleep, Do you want to learn 
a language—Memorize a speech or an array of important facts, 
figures, formulae—Correct your speech—Break bad habits? The 
Dormiphone SAVES YOUR TIME—EFFORT, So simple to use, children 
benefit—so helpful and practical it is used by educators, psycholo- 
gists, people of all ages, occupations. Find out How the Dormi- 
phone works For you. Write for F Book or call for FREE DEM- 
ONSTRATION—Get the Scientific Evidence Today. 


7 
A Circie 7-0830 | 
N.Y. 20, N. Y. 1 
Gentlemen; Please send me your FREE Book, I am interested 1 
in learning more about the DORMIPHONE and what it can do 
for me. No obligation—no salesman will call. 1 
. 1 
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DOLPHIN SOAP DISH 
| ADDRESS .! 
ae eee for Areas oe eae sper ! teen Aae I = i 

ish is supported by a gleaming brass Diving Dolphin. Note ; rz 2 

the details of pierced base, the graceful ehaat of the : crs stg oo ot TE ints Race AD SN a ELEN ae eee aad t 
Dolphin. Made of polished brass on solid brass. Wipes |; Pane OE Ba LE a epee fh Fmepoveneneere 
clean with a damp cloth. 4” high, 434” diameter. i f Manatnatiah oe, ( § School or College Work I 


DOLPHIN SOAP DISH, ppd., only... $8.95 
Matching Dolphin Glass and Toothbrush Holder, 
ppd., only... $7.95 

Send for FREE Spring Catalog 


3 East Main Street 
Carpentersville 7, Illinois 


SHAKER HERB TEA 


annmSlecial Introductory Offer 


You’ve NEVER tasted exotic herb tea like this! 
Unique blend of finest tea and exotic herbs pro- 
duced at historic Shaker Village, famous since 1780 
for table delicacies of top quality. During Intro- 
ductory Offer, you get this distinctive aromatic 
Early-American blend at fraction of cent per cup. 

You'll s-a-v-o-r the unique, special flavor for 
snacks and meals. ‘For generous supply during this 
special low cost offer, send'only $1. If not delighted, 
keep the Herb Tea and receive full refund. Write! 


SHAKER VILLAGE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 942 = New Lebanon, New York 


FOR BIG MEW ONLY! 


Sizes Widths 


10 to 16 AAA to EEE 

We specialize in LARGE SIZES ONLY—sizes 
10 te 16;.widths AAA to EEE. Dress, sport, 
casual and work shoes; golf shoes} insu- 
lated boots; sox; slippers; rubbers; over- 
shoes; shoe trees, Also . . . sport shirts 
in_ your exact, extra-long sleeve length. 


CALL OF 
THE WILD... 


You're a wilderness wanderer in your 


trim Indian craft. An Old Town 
Canoe is young and brave, ready to 
challenge mountain lakes or swift- 
running currents. Strong, dependable, 
tough, she’ll answer your lightest 
touch—a daring companion whenever 
fun and adventure call. 


: 
FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of Old Town 
canoes, lapstrakes, sailboats, dinghies and 
skiffs. Send for your copy TODAY, 


OLD TOWN CANOES 


| Old Town Canoe Co., 573 Middle St., Old Town, Maine | 


Enjoy perfect fit in your hard-to-find I PLEASE SEND ME FREE CATALOG | 
e at amazingly low cost. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. Sold by mail only. | Name. | 
Write for FREE Style Book TODAY! 
eaiee ) _ KING-SIZE, Inc. B Address i 
586 Brockton, Mass. ha city tate al 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 


Florida 

| | | 

-- Pools galore... 
Atlantic shore 


Unlock the door to a wonderful 


Florida Vacation 


in fabulous FORT LAUDERDALE 


...at the Modern HORIZON 


Hotel and Apartments 
DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 


Nowhere in America will you find a more 
truly tropical combination of sun-serene 
days and star-studded nights than in this 
resort on the Atlantic shores. Five glisten- 
ing miles of free public beach, nine golf 
courses in the immediate area, winter 
horse and dog racing, Jai Alai and unex- 
celled fishing! 

And nowhere in Fort Lauderdale will 
you find finer accommodations than those 
offered by the HORIZON ... directly on 
the ocean... extra large heated pool 
-+-all rooms with TV and air condition- 
ing ... exclusive shops, entertainment, 
night life right in your neighborhood! 


HOTEL ROOMS - APARTMENTS 
DELUXE ROOFTOP PENTHOUSE 
For color brochure and rates 


Write: The HORIZON, 
P.O. Box 4545 H 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


OPEN ALL YEAR. 0 


ty 


ss “ 


a ie: see 
Fort ~<a 


LAUDERDALE 


§ Tropical-isle atmosphere. Five 
miles of golden beach. Golf, big 
game fishing, every suntime sport, 
fascinating waterways. Special spring 
rates. Today send for beautiful °~ 
FREE COLOR BROCHURE 


ee re ey 


CITY PUBLICITY DEPT., BOX 1181, H-3 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 
Brochure and Rates Desired for Party of. 
in (J Hotel Apt. 
From (give dates) 


CJ Motel 


Name.... 


Street... 


Com eececcccevcccccoce 


e 
° 
° 

eevce CeCe eoreerreerecssese00000 


» Colonnades Hotel 


PALM BEACH SHORES 


One took at the rambling 
design and spacious grounds 
tells you how wonderful the 
Colonnades is. Vacations are 
informal, guests are congenial, 
accommodations are delightful: 
ocean-view apartments, air-con- 
ditioned rooms, olympic-size 
and children’s pool, snack bar, 
dining room, cocktail lounge. 
Gulf Stream fishing. Planned 
entertainment. 
Open to May 1. 

Write for color folder! 


a paradise on the ocean in Florida 


where excellence 
is not 
extravagance = 


Treasure 
Island 


Fa iO SR 


HOTEL 
FLORIDA 


wit Colony 


DA 


Land of High Adventure 


Take the vacation you've al- 
ways dreamed of on Treasure 
Island. Sun-swept shores with 
miles of soft, white sand beach. Sports of 
all sorts with sights to delight every mem- 
ber of your family. Make plans now! 


SS > 


Write for color brochure and full information to: i] 

G. B. Hampton, Chamber of Commerce, 
Treasure Island, Fla, | 
SS SS SS eS Se oe es es ee os oe eel 


"Heart of St Potershuro’ Alolidey lelee! 


A COMPLETE RESORT HOTEL CATERING TO 
A DISTINGUISHED, FRIENDLY CLIENTELE. 


ae a 
* PRIVATE OCEAN BEACH, CABANAS AND POOL | 
¢ CENTRALLY LOCATED + COCKTAIL LOUNGE THE HOTEL OF THE AMERICAS 


© OUTSTANDING FOOD IN COLONIAL DINING ROOM 
° FREE OFF-STREET PARKING 


Under same ownership-management as The Colony, 
Kennebunkport, Me. George Boughton, Pres. WRITE 
for color brochure, rates to: John H. Banta, The 
Colony, Delray Beach, Fla. Phone CRestwood 6-4123 


America na 


BAL HARBOUR, MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 
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_ in FLORIDA 


} 
| 
Peace 


On the Ocean 


Renowned for club-like atmosphere, 
superior service and furnishings, 
wonderful foods. 196 rooms with 
tiled bath and cross ventilation, 
most with ocean views. Swimming 
pool and delightful beach. 
Complete entertainment program. 
For full details write: 
C.E. Knight, Owner-Mgr. Box 351-HM 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 


You're Always the 


ind of the 


— 


[Ws directly on ocean. Dress forbeach 
in your room. European plan, 
serving breakfast, lunch. Choice reser- 


vations. For color booklet, write 


o Fred Wynn, Mar. 
77 LAUD 


There’s a royal welcome waiting 
at Bermuda’s largest seaside resort. 
Cuisine by a master chef. . . 
Sports, fishing, yachting, dancing 
... the island’s most extensive 
private beach. 

Howard F. Hohl, General Manager 
For Color Folders and reservations, 

see your Travel Agent or 

BERMUDA HOTELS INC., Wm. P. Wolfe, Rep. 
500 5th Ave., New York 36 LO 5-1 114 


Boston ® Chicago © Cleveland 
Miami © Philadelphia © Toronto 


SS, 
and Diplomat Country Club my 
& 


18-hole tournament golf 
course with Cary Middlecof¢ 
as pro... Championship Tennis 
Courts, Fred Perry, pro..a 
docks, game fishing... pool... ‘: 
superb cuisine... smartly Write today for 
furnished rooms and brochure and rates 
kitchen suites... central George E. Fox 
air conditioning... Managing Director 
Diplomat Properties 
HOLLYWOOD BEACH, FLORIDA 


Clearwater Beach Hotel 


Charming, restful, congenial. Private Beach on Gulf of 
Mexico. American Plan, Our chef's 18th season. Fishing, 
golf and shuffleboard. Send for color brochure today. 
A Boss Hotel. 


W. E. LaFon, Manager—Clearwater 1, Florida 
a 


Gulf Winds Vacation Apartments 
200 luxurious apts. on wide, safe Gulf beach. 1, 2 bdrm, or 
-, by wk., mo,, séason. Ideal for families. Famous Im- 
perial House dining & lounge. Near golf, fishing, shopping 
center. Sunshine every day guaranteed. Color brochure, 
T. H. Carr, Gulf Winds, St. Petersburg Beach, Florida 


Thai 
Permeciena 


Entertainment, dancing nightly in the 
new air conditioned Moongate Gar- 
den or starlit Sunken Garden. De- 
licious cuisine, terrace barbecues... 
lazy sun-splashed hours by the palm- 
fringed pool. Private Beach Club, 
shopping, all sports close by. 

Carroll F. Dooley, Gen. Mgr. 

See Your Travel Agent 


BERMUDA HOTELS INC. 
WM. P. WOLFE, REPRESENTATIVE 
BOSTON + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + MIAMI 


r \. NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA - TORONTO J 


~ 


a 
England 
a ee 


Mexico 


RETIRE ON 
$150 MONTH 


or less in a resort area, 365 days of sun a year, dry 
temp. 65-80°. Or maintain lux. villa, servants, ALL ex- 
Penses $200-250 a mo. Am.-Eng. colony on Lake 
Chapala. 30 min. to city of 14 million, medical center. 
Schools, arts, sports. Few hours by air. Train, bus, 
PAVED roads all the way. Full-time servants, maids, 
cooks, $7 to $15 a mo., filet mignon 50c lb., coffee 45c, 
gas 17c gal. Gin, rum, brandy 65c-85c fth., whiskey 
$2.50 qt. Houses $10 mo. up. No fog, smog, con- 
fusion, jitters. Serene living among world’s most con- 
siderate people. For EXACTLY how Americans are 
living on $50—$90—$150—$250 a mo., Airmail $2.00 
for complete current info., photos, prices, roads, ho- 
tels, hunting, fishing, vacationing, and living condi- 
tions from Am. viewpoint (Pers. Chk. OK) to 
BOB THAYER, File 5B, Ajijic, Jal., Mexico. (Allow 
2 weeks for delivery). 


Taxco—Mexico 


A quiet, peaceful village in the mountains of Mexico at an 
altitude of 6000 feet. Cool in Summer and warm in Winter. 
Excellent hotels. Write for information to: 


Mexican Hotel Association, Taxco, Gro., Mexico 


Easton Court Hotel 


A XVth century Inn under Anglo-American management, 
on fringe of Dartmoor, with its prehistoric hut circles, 
heather & wild ponies. Near Exeter Cathedral, Cothele 
House, Devon gardens and Rivers Dart & Teign. Write: 


Mrs. Postlethwaite Cobb, Chagford, Devon, England 


HOLIDAY /MARCH 


PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 


_City Hotels 
New York, N.Y. 


IN MANHATTAN 


FOR ITS VIEW of the East Riv- 
er, United Nations, the spec- 
tacular skyline of New York. 


FOR ITS LOCATION and gra- 


cious environment on exclu- 
sive Beekman Hill, only 
minutes from midtown. 


FOR ITS SERVICE, courteous 


and courtly, as personalized as 
the service in a private club. 


seg FOR BOOKLET H 


Beekman So CSower a 


. HOTEL 


Overlooking the East River 


‘All outside rooms 
Singles from $7 
Doubles from $10 


Every NEW YORK visit 
is like a HOLIDAY 


Enjoy the luxury of this magnificent 
40-story hotel overlooking Central Park 
favored for its flawless continental 
service and cuisine. In Mid-Manhattan, 
close to terminals, transit facilities; 

two blocks from new Coliseum; Radio City, 
theatres, Fifth Avenue a step away. 


Choice single rooms, private bath, radio, 
TV, $8.50 to $12, doubles $12 to $19.50. 
Every room 100% air-conditioned 

for seasonal comfort. 
For teletype reservations 
NY 1- 3949. Write for booklet HM. 


BARBIZON:PLAZA 


106 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 


For discriminating men and women 


Arizona 


e color booklet write: 


Frey 
Sunshine Climate Club, 5715-G Pueblo, Ticsaes Ariz. 


CFE 0 ONA 


CH of the Scenic Southwest 
Western Gateway to Mexico 


Westward Look—the ranch inn 


Luxurious ranch resort in the desert foothills overlooking 
Tucson. Resort-hotel comfort with desert ranch hospital- 
ity, activities and fun. Riding, heated swimming pool. 
Open all year—American Plan. Robert M. Nason— 


Route 6, Box 250, Tucson, Ariz. ph. Ma 3-2591 


Lazy K Bar Ranch, Tucson, Arizona 
A vividly colorful spring vacation with sun-drenched days 
in perfect setting at ranch-resort, 2,700 ft, altitude, overlook- 
ing desert & mts. Excellent horses, modern pool, all ranch 
activities, fine food. Season Oct. 15th to May ist. Write: 


Irv & Doris Spaulding, Route 1, Box 560, Tucson, Arizona 


(World Famous) Wild Horse Ranch 


ns 18th season. For the best vacation you will ever 
have! Rates from $72 to $130 weekly for everything. No 
extras. Horseback riding, heated swimming pool, delicious 
food. Arizona at its best. Write for illustrated folder. 


Mr. & Mrs. Howard W. Miller, P.O. Box 5505, Tucson, Ariz. 


Circle Z—The West's Best Riding 


Famed working ranch between Tucson and Mexican Bor- 
der now in its 3ist year. Superb riding in scenic country, 
locale of many movies. Swimming, Tennis. Recommended: 
Duncan Hines & AAA. Write for illustrated brochure. 


Fred Fendig, Circle Z Ranch, Patagonia, Arizona 


Two Bars Seven Ranch of Arizona 


“Real Ranch Livin’ on sunsoaked desert, Relax & play 
in healthgiving sun. Real western environment to share 
with friends or family. Spacious rooms, private baths, 
heated pool. Extra fine saddle horses, tasty homespun meals, 


Ted & Peggy Schaffer, Box 10, Castle Hot Springs, Arizona 


Gunflint Lodge 

Modern Am, Plan resort hotel on Gunflint Lake, Gunflint 
Trail & Canadian border. A.A.A. & Duncan Hines Recom- 
mended. Hospitality, swimming, canoeing, fishing & water 
sports—rest & relaxation amid pine covered hills & lakes. 


(Mrs.) Justine S. Kerfoot—Grand Marais, Minn. 


Borchers—Vacation Land 
Beautiful Flathead Lake—Private scenic bay and 
beaches— New luxury cottage units, fireplaces, carpeted — 
Fishing, water sports, deluxe boats—near golf and 
wilderness area. For further information write, 

Borchers of Finley Point, Polson, Montana 


Enjoy a WESTERN VACATION 
with planned entertainment 


Paradise Ranch 


At the foot of Pikes Peak! 

Just 18 miles from Colorado Springs 
Magnificent new lodge. Royal 
accommodations, meals to please a 
gourmet, a horse for every guest. 
Rodeos, pack trips, chuck » kien 


wagon dinners, 

stagecoach rides, 
swimming, western fun. 
See your travel agent 
or write for free booklet. 


PARADISE RANCH 
Woodland Park 5, Colo. 


a inrengie WEEK 


Shani ee S38 95 E 


You’ll always remember your vacation at 
this famous ranch in the Rockies . . . horses, 
heated pool, fishing, boating, steak frys, hay 
rides, scenic trips and fabulous food. Write 
for free foto folder and special family rates. 


BEAVER’S S-V GUEST RANCH 


Winter Park 9M, Colorado B8-2 


WILDHORN RANCH 


“THE PERFECT COLORADO VACATION” 


Near Colorado Springs and Pikes Peak. Riding, Trout 
Fishing, Square Dancing, Chuck Wagon Dinner, Heated 
Swimming Pool, Wonderful Meals. American Pian from 
$87.50 weekly. Pack and Sightseeing Trips Available. See 
your Travel Agent or write for free folder. Open May thru 
October. Special rates for children. 


HANK HODER FLORISSANT 1, COLORADO 


LOST VALLEY RANCH 


Your entire family will enjoy our guest and 
cattle ranch. Riding, swimming, trout fishing, 
branding, ranch rodeo. June to November. 
60 miles from Denver and Colorado Springs. 
For family rates and new folder, write to 
Dick Patterson’s Lost Valley Ranch, 

Route 2, Box 1202-A, Sedalia, Colorado. 
Better yet— phone Deckers 16— today! 


Flathead Lake Lodge, Bigfork, Montana 


Resort Dude Ranch on largest Northwestern Lake 35 
miles—Glacier National Park. Modern Lodge rooms and 
cottages on lake. Offering horseback riding, pack trips, 
dining, waterskiing, sailboating, swimming, fishing, canoe- 
ing. For reservations write Les V. Averill—Owner 


° 
Sixty Three Ranch 

In superbly scenic Absaroka Mts. of south central Mont., 

just No. of Yellowstone Park. Ideal vacation for all ages. 
Comfortable accommodations. Fine food. Riding, fishing, 
pack trips. All ranch activities. For details, references, 
rates write Paul E. Christensen, Box 471, Livingston, Mont. 


Ranch-Resort Information 


Free booklet for 10 Convenient Ranch-Resorts for real 
vacation fun. Write to: 


Eastern Dude Ranches Association 
Room 1207 M, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Hidden Valley Ranch 


A distinctive, colorful Mountain Ranch Resort. Exceptional 
facilities for Vacation or Honeymoon. Fine horses, swim- 
ming pool, lake, sand beach, All sports. Cocktail lounge, 
orchestra, nightly entertainment. Superior cuisine. All-in- 
clusive sensible rates. Free booklet. Lake Luzerne 55, N.Y. 


Sun Canyon Ranch— Adirondacks 


Informal Playland. May 23-Oct. 13. All sports. Lake. 
Resident Grate Cocktail Lounge. 65 horses. Cowboys in- 


' struct. Package vacation or honeymoon rates. Non-riding 


rates. Free Booklet. 
Robt. J. Venton, Warrensburg 3, N. Y. (Tel: 3781) 


British Columbia 


Your Private Evergreen Isle 

Ever dream of a lush green island all your own? This is 
it— and more! Exciting new adventure in family fun. De- 
luxe, fully equipped cottages. Large rumpus room- 
lounge- library. Store. Boats. Great salmon fishing! Bro- 


chure. David Conover, Wallace Isle (near Victoria), B.C. 


HOLIDAY / 


Virginia 


REVISITED 


Witiiamsburg, Virginia is a place you can visit often. 
Each year’s progress in restoration brings it nearer to the 
way it looked to George Washington and Patrick Henry. 


aan Stopping Place in the 
Philadelphia-Camden area. 


il Sue 


HADDONFIELD, N. J. 
Just 5 minutes from N. J. 
Turnpike exit 4; 10 minutes 
to downtown Phila. Air- 
conditioned throughout ¢ 103 
Dorothy Draper decorated 
rooms ¢ Outdoor pool ¢ 
Restaurant-Bar e 


pe we 500 cars. 
WRITE 
COLOR BROCHURE 


New York 


For Vacationing at Its Best 
The Year ’Round 


veNSV ELE | 


ELLENVILLE, N. Y. 
Indoor Pool @ Skating @ Skiing 
Entertainment, Dancing Nightly 
N.Y. Tel: RE 2-7174 or Ellenville 2100 


8 COLORFUL BOOKLETS 


HONEYMOON 


Write now for your 8 FREE booklets and 
complete information about famous 
honeymoon resorts in nearby states. 
State date of your honeymoon to receive 
best seasonal information, 


HONEYMOON BOOKLET CENTER 
ROOM 1207-Y, 501-5th Ave., New York 17 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


Or Write for Information 


P.O. BOX 127, PURCHASE, NEW YORK 
WESTMORE 9-7190 


Plan now to re-visit historic Williamsburg—you’ll be 
intrigued with the added activities, buildings, gardens, 
shops, carriages and people in 18th century costume. 


Williamsburg Inn & Cottages, Lodge 
& Taverns, The Motor House 
Double rooms with bath from $8 


Write direct or contact Res. Offices—N.Y.: 
Tel. CI 6-6800. Wash.: 1145 19 St., N.W. Tel. Republic 7-8114. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 


Sa 


THE TIDES INN 


IRVINGTON 1, VIRGINIA 


Motor Courts 


SRI Sar a 


| eraael 
SUPERIOR 


COURTS UNITED 
INC. 


AND BE SURE OF THE 
FINEST ACCOMMODATIONS 


Plan to stop at this Cloverleaf 
sign. All over the U.S., you'll 
find these courts are in all ways 


Superior. 
NEW 1958 EDITION 


FRE 52 PAGE GUIDE 


LISTS SUPERIOR COURTS IN 43 STATES 
Write Today For Your Copy 


Superior Courts United, 
Jue. 


DIV. 32 FARMERS BANK BLDG. 


Rockingham, North Carolina 
Se ld 


es ee smd 
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PLACES TO STAY 


Massachusetts 


% 
the clean blue sea, golden 
sun and silver sands. Swim, sail, 


©|Write for free color map, directory listing |@ 
over 400 resorts; tell when coming, length > 
w of stay, rooms needed, whether hotel, 
guest house, housekeeping cottage 
or motel is desired. Write: 
Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce 
Hyannis 11, Mass. 


CAPE CODDER HOTEL 
and CABANAS 


Most romantic spot on Cape Cod, 
ideal for honeymooners. Private beach 
and swimming pool, golf near-by, all 
sports. Dancing and cocktail bar. 
Famed Cape Cod food. $13 up, in- 
cluding meals. Special June rates for 
honeymooners. 

Color Folder on request. 


% 


AST BAY fODGE- 
The Friendly Inn on CAPE COD 


Delightfully situated among unusual gardens and shade 
frees, only 100 yards from the sea. Warm salf water 
(average 70°) swimming. All summer sports. Fun and 
companionship with congenial families. Cocktail 
Lounge. $13 up dailyincludes really superlative meals. 


For Booklet, reservations write 
George M. Leghorn, Prop., Osterville 16, Mass. 


ala etal 


VACATION DOLLARS buy MORE in the “asset 


Berkshire Hills ° 


More relaxation! More recreation! More old-time 
New England cuisine and Yankee hospitality in the 
Berkshire Hills! Variety of quaint inns and hotels. 


For FREE COLOR GUIDE, write: BERKSHIRE HILLS CONFERENCE i : 
50 South St., Pittsfield 61, Massachusetts 4 


ei 


The Northfield 


Honeymoon or Vacation. Swimming Pool with sun deck 
& snack bar. Golf, your favorite sport on our scenic 250 
acre estate. Delicious meals, informal social events. $11-$16 
day. Near Northfield Schools. Open All Year. Color folder. 

A. Gordon Moody, Mgr., East Northfield 32, Mass. 


Vermont 


i Ore, Jo oS a 


Cottages 2 
Vermont’s #1 Vacation Address offers all 
sports on vast estate. Private 18-hole golf 
course. Lakeside dining room features 
superb New England meals. Cocktail 
lounge. Early reservations appreciated. 


FRANK E. WARD, Mer. 


Tel. Fairlee, 
Federal 3-4309, 3-4311, 3-4312 


New Hampshire 


nset HS 


HOUSE 
For Those With A Flair For Fun! 
Write for color brochure 
Sugar Hill 20, N. H. 


Pennsylvania 


ome . 
Greatest Travel Bargain in America 

Pennsylvania's combination of glorious past & fun-filled 
present! Free! Color brochure describes recreation, relax- 
ation & inspiration awaiting you in the State of 1001 Vaca- 
tion Pleasures. Also booklet of accommodations. Write 


Pa, Dept. of Comm., 881 State Capitol, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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toga; overnight Harder became San 
Francisco’s supreme arbiter on all 
matters of gastronomy. Closely fol- 
lowing on the Sheridan dinner, the 
press extolled the breakfast he pre- 
supremacy so that, to this very day, pared for the arrival of Lawrence 
the chef de cuisine of the Sheraton- Barrett and a company of distin- 
Palace is automatically the dean of guished thespians aboard the Light- 
his calling in San Francisco. ning Express, a crack train which 

The hotel opened its doors Octo- crossed the continent from New 
ber 14, 1875, with a state banquet to Yorkin eighty-four hours. The menu 
Gen. Philip Sheridan. Itwas prepared included grilled salmon, fried cod- 
by Jules Harder who had previously fish, cucumber salad, filet of beef 
gentled guests at such premises of with sauce Béarnaise, lamb cutlets, 
distinction as Delmonico’s in New _ sauce Soubise, escalloped veal, grilled 


LUCIEN 
OF THE PALACE 


Continued from Page 97 


' York and the Grand Union at Sara- fowl au cresson, grilled sausages 


COMING NEXT MONTH 


Want to spend April in England? Just pick up next month’s HoLipAy—the 
entire issue is devoted to rediscovering this perennially stimulating land. 


There is no typical Englishman: he changes like the 
landscape from county to county, and if anything, is downright eccentric. 
A lively survey of a lively nation, by one of its foremost writers. 


ENGLAND—THE SCEPTER'’D ISLE, by V. S. Pritchett 
From Rome’s slave to mistress of the seas, Britannia’s saga 
is a brilliant pageant of clashing armies and flowering golden ages. 
THE PAGEANT OF ENGLAND, by A. M. Maughan 
Robust Olde English fare, available 
as in days of yore at the sign of the wayside inn. 
HOLIDAY HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH INNS, FOOD AND WINE 
Meet John Bull, a rural type at heart who invariably steers 
the conversation away from Sputniks to bird watching. 
THE ESSENTIAL JOHN BULL, by Peter Fleming 
Are Englishmen lukewarm lovers? 
An open letter to a young bride, with some startling revelations. 
THE CHILLY LOVERS, by Aubrey Menen 
A top drama critic raises the curtain on the brash new 


talents whose disillusion with established values breaks out 
in controversial, even shocking, books and plays. 


THE MEN OF ANGER, by Kenneth Tynan 


Play fair, be a good loser, don’t forget the old-school tie—that’s cricket. 
THE JOLLY LOSERS, by Eric Ambler 
They are eggheads of a different kind: concerned, 
responsible, aware of the fateful nature of their work. 
THE MEN OF FISSION, by C. P. Snow 
The class of privilege and blue-blooded lineage survives 
through its marvelous capacity to adapt. 
THE NOBLE LORDS, by Maurice Edelman, M. P. 
A roundup of famous mansions, many of them open to the public, 
that are being preserved as national heirlooms. 
THE TREASURED PAST, by Tom Hopkinson 
England’s finest novelist, in the last words he wrote, 
reveals a very special feeling for his native land. 
THE MEANING OF ENGLAND, by Joyce Cary 


Plus: Clifton Fadiman on English Literature; a Calendar of English Events; 
and many other memorable articles and features. 


DON’T MISS NEXT MONTH’S HOLIDAY! 


fa 
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TRAVEL QUIZ 
(FOR MARCH ) 
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Monkeys are used 
as laborers in: 


[] Malaya [_) Australia [| Morocco 


Travelers who stop at Johore, 
Malaya, can watch coconut pickers 
using monkeys to help harvest the 
fruit. Maybe, on your round-the- 
world tour, you’ll see this amusing 
incident, too. When you go, be sure 
to carry The First National Bank 
of Chicago Travelers Checks. Only 
you can cash them; there’s full re- 
fund if lost or stolen. 


* 


Trish potatoes 
originated in: 


L] Eire [_] Peru [_] Mexico 


Many people mistakenly believe 
the home of Irish potatoes to be in 
Eire. Not so; the Peruvian Andes 
first produced the tasty tuber. 
Whether you're in Peru or in Pas- 
saic, your travel funds are safe 
when you carry The First National 
Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks. 
Each denomination ($10, $20, $50, 
$100) is a different color to prevent 
cashing errors. 


Which coins are 
accepted in Turkey? 


[] Millicime (| Anna [|] Kurus 


The coins accepted in Turkey are 
called Kurus. However, when you 
carry The First National Bank of 
Chicago Travelers Checks, you'll 
find they’re accepted everywhere. 
All you need to cash them is your 
signature. Ask for these checks at 
your bank, 


The 
First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Travelers Checks 


For All Business and 
Vacation Travel 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


i. 


with mushrooms, three varieties of 
eggs, ending with assorted fruits. 
After Harder came Fred Mergen- 


_ thaler, but, until the coming of 


Lucien, no Palace chef de cuisine so 
dominated San Francisco imagina- 
tions as Ernest Arbogast, by now al- 
most godlike. 

The kitchens of the hotel achieved 
their finest flower during the Arbo- 
gast regime. He introduced, for ex- 
ample, raisin toast. Another innova- 
tion was Olympia oyster omelette, a 
West Coast specialty which found 
special favor with the Emperor Dom 
Pedro II of Brazil, who consumed 
one every morning. Still later Arbo- 
gast invented oysters Kirkpatrick. 

It was as heir to such standards of 
gastronomy that Lucien came to the 
kitchens of the Palace in 1942. 

As did other great chefs before 
him, Lucien began at the bottom. He 
started as pot boy and apprentice at 
the Maison Benard, where his father 
worked in Lisbon, then in only 
slightly more exalted capacities at the 
Continental Hotel and Hotel d’Ingle- 
terre. He was in Portugal in 1908 
during the assassination of King 
Carlos and the beginnings of the 
Portuguese Republic. 

During the 1914 war, too young to 


- enlist at its beginning, he worked in 


the galleys of the Castle Line out of 
England. Later he saw combat serv- 
ice with the French army for two full 
years. After the Armistice his one 
great ambition was a job in New 
York, and he worked his passage 


across the Atlantic as saucier on the 


White Star Line’s Majestic (of fra- 
grant memory among travelers of an 
older generation). In New York he 
worked at the Commodore, the Col- 
ony Club (not the Colony Restau- 
rant) and at the Hotel Madison. 
Prohibition found many of New 
York’s best chefs employed in de 
luxe speakeasies, and for a time 
Lucien was chef de cuisineat Maxim’s, 
a hideaway that later became the 
Stork Club. In Miami, he was head 
man in the kitchens of the Versailles 
and Embassy Club. Gastronomically 
speaking, Lucien saw the elephant. 
Lucien’s discovery, in the manner 
in which Cesar Ritz discovered Es- 
coffier, remained to be accom- 
plished by another distinguished 
hotelier, himselfa viveur in the grand 
manner—the Baron Edmond A. 
Rieder. In 1935 Rieder was manager 
of the Navarro Hotel in New York, 
where Lucien was chef de cuisine. 
Occupied with front-office affairs, 
the manager had given only passing 
attention.to the conduct of the Na- 
yarro’s kitchens until his birthday. 
Rieder received the usual congratu- 
lations from his staff, supplemented 
by a birthday cake in the shape of an 
open book and inscribed in frost- 
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ing. It was so magnificent that Rieder 
went to the kitchen to express his thanks 
and admiration for the pastry chef. He 
discovered that the chef de cuisine him- 
self had confected the triumph, and 
there began between the two perfection- 
ists a friendship that lasts to this day. 

When, a few years later, Baron 
Rieder—although a U.S. citizen, San 
Franciscans like to keep alive his title— 


was called to the Palace, he soon be- 
came displeased with its chef. He put in 
a call for Lucien, who came west and 
distinguished himself by the fantastic 
variety of attractive dishes he was able 
to evolve despite wartime food ration- 
ing. He was already the highest-paid 
chef west of Chicago, and Rieder was 
agreeable to topping even this salary 
when it was apparent that in the darkest 


to or from the 


Your ticket or travel agent can 
arrange to have a Hertz rental 
car available for you at your 
destination. 


days of the Pacific crisis, the food and 
general culinary facade of the Palace was 
maintaining a standard of excellence 
that was the despair of other San 
Francisco hoteliers. 


Every prospect was seemingly pleas- 
ing: the owners of the Palace were de- 
lighted, Rieder basked in reflected satis- 
faction, Lucien was acclaimed by press 
and patrons and rapidly became a San 
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MUSIC ye New Jazz 
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# 2 
All the emotion of Hemingway's 
passionate love story is captured 
in this movie soundtrack. Dra- 
matic and haunting. W918 


This volatile Virginia miss 
emerges as an exciting singer 
in an album of smoky love songs. 


Nelson Riddle conducts. 1914 


Lombardo and his Royal Cana- 
dians, long a part of the Broad- 
way scene, skillfully interpret a 
fabulous era. T916 


Netherlands audio-adventure. 
On-the-spot recordings of barrel 
organs rumbling, cariilons chim- 
ing, much more. 710133 
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HOLLYWOOD BOWL 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Felix Slatkin conducts Offen- 
bach's sparkling salute to 
Parisian cafe society. A high 
fidelity showpiece. PAO8405 


the King Sisters 


An album of King-sized hits. The 
ladies strut a brand-new style, 
but with the same verve and 
bounce. With Alvino Rey. 1919 


Contemporary jazz, arranged by 
such names as Rogers, Previn. 
Fascinating listening, definitely 
for dancing. 


T925 


Franck Pourcel's silken strings 


translate American, British, 
French composers with a Pari- 
sian accent. Charmant, 110126 


tour spanning 3 continents. The 
Voice at his jaunty, romantic 
best. Billy May's Orch. w920 


moments together 
RAY ANTHONY 


Few in love will resist this invita- 
tion to heart-to-heart dreaming 
and dancing. Ray Anthony 
Trumpet, Choir and Orch. T917 


FREDDY 
MARTIN 


Sixteen ways that Maestro Mar- 
tin has made music history in 
two decades. A display of ver- 
satility and nostalgia. 
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Stokowski conducts Stravinsky's 
Firebird and Petrushka. Classic 
ballet favorites with the Berlin 
Philharmonic. PAOQ8407 
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Sinatra on a high-flying musical 


Francisco institution. But treachery 
lurked among the thickets of potted 
shrubs in the Palm Court in the per- 
son of Michael Romanoff, who, as a 
friend of Bob Benchley and Alfred 
Vanderbilt, was backed by those gen- 
tlemen in a restaurant venture. From 


under Rieder’s perceptive Gallic 


nose, Romanoff carried off Lucien 
in triumph to Los Angeles. 

At this point the script becomes 
complicated. On the strength of 
Lucien’s expertise Romanoff’s, con- 
trary to some expectations, became 
an institution and Hollywood had a 
first-class restaurant that was open 
for luncheon (Chasen’s was and is a 
dinner resort only) and the investors 
were getting their money. It was all 
most discouraging. 

But more intrigue was to follow. 
For one thing, Lucien was not too 
happy with Romanoff’s clientele, 
who glittered in the film industry but 
knew little about mere food, let 
alone the transcendental gastronomy 
of Brillat-Savarin. Many of the fe- 
male customers were dieting and 
ordered only salad and iced tea. 
Salad and iced tea from a chef who 
had served Royal Portugal! The 
other overt circumstance was that 
Edmond Rieder had taken to eating 
more and more frequently at Ro- 
manoft’s. He never sent his name to 
the kitchen, but the caliber of his 
luncheon or dinner order told the 
chef who was out front. With flattery 
and matchless guile Rieder played 
on Lucien’s feelings as an artist. He 
told him of dinners being planned by 
patrons of the Palace at which flights 
of ortolans would wing their way 
through snowstorms of champagne 
corks to alight on mountains of 
purest foie gras. Romanoff’s was a 
nice little place for a salad, but Lu- 
cien belonged in the big time, and 
was it true that Sam Goldwyn had 
ordered Sole Mio as a fish course? 

Before you could say Perdrix 
Chasseur Grand Tournoi, Sauce 
Perigourdine, Lucien was back in 
New Montgomery Street, to stay. 

Ranged behind him on a bulletin 
board under fixed headings of MON- 
DAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and so 
on, are the special occasions of the 
week: private luncheon parties in the 
hotel’s thirty-odd private dining 
apartments on the second floor, state 
dinners for visiting dignitaries, break- 
fasts for the Catholic Guild, a spe- 
cial opening-night menu for the 
Opera, all the social, political and 
financial occasions of San Francisco 
life that revolve around the con- 
sumption of food and, often enough, 
wine. On a second bulletin board 
are pasted copies of the day’s menus 
for each of the various departments 
served by the main kitchen: room 
service, the Palm Court, the Café, 
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SALT-FREE DIET? 


Recapture flavor this easy way! 


“I completely satisfy my craving for 
real salt flavor by using Adolph’s, the 
best-tasting salt substitute made. 
Adolph’s looks, sprinkles and seasons 
like salt—retains its flavor in all cook- 
ing, baking and canning. The Mono- 
Potassium Glutamate in it accents the” 
true flavor of all food. Enjoy eating 
again! Ask for Adolph’s Salt Substi- 
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tute at your grocer’s: 


FREE SODIUM CALCULATOR 


Adolph’s new vest-pocket Sodium Calculator 
gives sodium content of all familiar foods in 
average household serving portions. A handy 
guide for low-sodium menu planning. Write 
for free copy right away. 
Adolph’s Ltd., Dept. D3 
Burbank, California 


at Fort Pierce 
ON FLORIDA’S EAST COAST 


Enjoy your “best-ever” spring 
vacation! Enjoy safe, wide Atlantic 
ocean beaches — fishing and 
boating — golf, shuffleboard, 
other sports. Wide choice of 
reasonably priced, comfortable 
accommodations. In heart of 
famed Indian River citrus country. 
Over 86 varieties of fresh 

and salt water game 

fish for sportsmen. 


Fort Pierce — Future Site of the 


heak Walton Memorial Statue vacationland 
for the 


whole family 
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| 4 Arcade Building, Fort Pierce, Florida 
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Luxurious DC-7C flights leave New York daily; 
fly non-stop direct to Brussels. 


Preview the World’s Fair by helicopter; land in 
the “Heart” of the fair grounds. 


\ 
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Sightsee as you fly by helicopter from Brussels 
... land in the “Heart of Paris.” 


Don’t miss SABENA’S exclusive 
combination of travel fun and con- 
venience! After a comfortable over- 
night flight from New York to 
Brussels, you can circle the World’s 
Fair in a new, giant helicopter. Next 
you land in the “Heart” of the fair 
grounds, ready to explore the won- 
ders of this great exposition. 


Continue your fun on the next leg 
of your SABENA tour by flying in 
a giant Sikorsky S-58 helicopter, 
south to Paris at no extra fare...or 
north to Holland...east to Germany. 
It’s a memorable experience. 


See your Travel Agent for 
SABENA’S new, low transatlantic 
“economy” fare — the lowest avail- 
able...get more fun for your money. 


Get SABENA’S great new tour book 
“HOLIDAY ABROAD—1958,” 
World’s Fair edition, for $1 from 
your Travel Agent or write any 
SABENA office. 


BELGIAN World aiRLINES 


SERVING 101 KEY CITIES IN EUROPE, AFRICA AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


The Pied Piper for luncheon only 
(men only too), the Palace Corner. 
Under the glass on his desk are the 
current quotations of food prices 
from various dealers—stewing beef 
and caviar, sand dabs, salmon, sa- 
lami and limestone lettuce. A sec- 
retary acts as intermediary between 
the chef and the outside world 
in French or English as the occa- 
sion may demand. By turning slightly 
in his chair Lucien can look from 
quotations on Imperial Valley grape- 
fruit to a view, twenty feet below, of 
a garde manger arranging forty-eight 
plates for the first layer of lettuce 
and grated egg that is the base for 
Palace Court Salad. 

Lucien’s daily skirmishes with a 
kitchen staff of 125 and the service 
of as many as 3000 lunches in a 
single day—with occasional state 
lunches such as one tendered Mad- 
ame Chiang Kai-shek, where super- 
lative food has to be devised for 
1500—in no way disturb his devotion 
to detail for a dinner for eight at 
which eight different chefs prepare 
eight different dessert sauces right 
at the table. One of the guests at 
this latter performance recalls with 
wonder that Lucien conducted his 
eight performers as a veteran concert 
master leads his violins, one after 
another, into the third movement of 
a classic symphony. 

Lucien believes implicitly that ex- 
cellence—not perfection but au- 
thentic excellence—can be achieved 
in a U.S.O. Thanksgiving dinner 
involving 3000 pounds of Vermont 
turkey. While he administers one of 
the largest hotel kitchens in the 
world, he is just as much at home 
devising a dinner menu of ultimate 
sophistication for André Simon of 
the English Wine & Food Society. 

Of course the traditional Palace 
dishes remain on the menus of the 
inheriting Sheraton-Palace—Green 
Goddess and Palace Court Salad, 
raisin toast on every table, oysters 
Kirkpatrick, lemon-and-lime pie 
and Petites Coeurs Flottant a la 
Créme, a scrumptious arrangement 
of thick dairy cream in_heart- 
shaped molds floating in a sea of 
fresh wild strawberries and claret 
sauce. And there are the legendary 
Palace jollifications, the dinner of 
the San Francisco Chefs’ Associa- 
tion in November, Christmas carol 
luncheon in the Palm Court on 
Christmas Eve, the Opera Ball, the 
Bachelor’s Ball. They follow the 
year around and every day sees 
Lucien at his desk at 10:30 A.M. in 
charge of everything in sight until 
9 p.m., later if necessary. 

“My ambition is to be where I 
am,” he says. ““My work has been 
my life, and to be chef at the Palace 
is enough for any man.” THE END 
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‘In color reproductions 
you see fascinating. 
sights in Italy. For ex- 
ample, as shown here: 
Leaning. Tower, Pisa; 
- Painting pottery, ‘Amalfi; 
Procession’ in Florence; 
Colosseum, Rome; 
Grand Canal, Venice. 


American Geographical Society's 
Around the World Program 
Dept. HOL-3, Garden City, N.Y. 


consisting of (1) the informative “guidebook album” on ITALY, (2) 
twenty-five beautiful full-color reproductions’ to. mount. in the album, 
and (3) the giant 314 foot wide full-color Map of the World. 

I understand you plan to issué an ‘Around the World Program” guide- 
book album complete with a set of color-prints each month for only $1 
plus shipping. After examining my introductory package, I'll notify you 
if I do not wish to continue. I am not obligated to take any minimum 
number of albums and I'am free to resign at any time. F 
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ES, JUST ONE DIME takes you on a.“magic 

carpet” tour of Italy. Without>stirring from 
‘your homé you jskim along the’ Grand Canal. in 
* Venice .... stand at the foot of the Tower of Pisa. : 


roam through the Colosseum in Rome and the ruins | 
. see the Opera at La Scala and the ™ 
beautiful blue waters of Capri. Yow will get to know - 
more about the people, customs, art, and culture of - 
Italy than many tourists who actually visit there in 


of Pompeii. . 


person. 


THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL ‘SOCI- 
ETY makes this generous offer to acquaint you 
with a new home education hobby which you and 
your family , can now enjoy. 


the World Program—an 
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invites you. to accept this “scm iee 
of its Around [he World Program 


It. ‘is called The Around- 


exciting way for old. 
and young to learn © 


The authoritative album on Italy in which to 
mount your pictures, plus informative text on 
Italy's history, customs, arts, légends, famous land-- 


A giant MAP OF THE WORLD, in beautiful 
full color, prepared especially by leading geo- 
graphical experts for this program. Opens up to 314 
feet wide! A magnificent wall decoration, invaluable 
guide for students or Brnicaas explorers. Retail value 


~ plus A GIANT FULL-COLOR WALL MAP OF THE WORLD 


& “302 Value foe les 10° 
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_How You “Visit” a Different Land Each Month 


Each:month you will receive.a set of full-color 
photographs and an informative illustrative guide- 


book album with spaces for mounting the color 


prints: By means of these prints and albums, pre-— 
pared under the guidance of American Geogtaphi- 
cal Society experts, you and your family “visit” a 


‘different country every month. You explore the 


country’s famous landmarks and natural wonders. 
You go sightseeing in the strange cities. In quaint 
little villages you stop to observe native costumes, , 
customs, and crafts. An expert’on the history of the 
region’ spins stories of the. gteat battles, the na-" 
tional ‘heroes, the ancient legends. You pore over 


_ maps showing. the ee cities, rivers, moun- 
tains. 


Helps Children in Later: Life, Too! 
Here is an educational hobby for the whole family. 


\\ It-will give your children a tremendous advantage’ not 
/ only in school but in later. life, as they grow up in a 
© world where other countries are only hours away by _ 
_ air. And you, yourself, will find this an enjoyable way 


of planning trips — or re-living them. 


‘Mail Coupon With Only Ten Cents 


To acquaint yourself with this new project, accept the 
offer described below. No ‘obligation — this is merely a 
“demonstration” offer. If, however, you are delighted with 
your\trial package and do wish to continue on your “trip 
aroundthe world,” you pay only $1 for each monthly 
tour thereafter. And you may cancel at any time. Mail the 
coupon now! — AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S 
Around the Wore Program, Dept. HOL-3, Garden regs N.Y. 


1 Here’ s What You Get ior Only A Dime: 
(Total Value $3. 00) ¥ 
2D) breathtaking FULL-COLOR prints of Ttaly’s 


| In. adaitiday “if you decide to continue, you Coste 
receive as a free bonus, a beautiful green-and-copper 
colored album ‘case (pictured above) as egotgh to 


_ Yes, all this (total value $3.00) is yyouts for ONLY 
ONE DIME to introduce you to the Around the World 
ey Mail coupon now! 
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